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By Harry Raymond q 

_Ina stormy session of the trial of the Communist leaders, with the | 
presiding judge halting testimony and heaping verbal threats on defense 
lawyers, Rep. Vito Marcantonio (ALP-NY), on the witness stand, told | 
how poor working people in his East H ar lem Congressional District | 


were deliberately left out of federal jury panels. The Congressman iden- 
tified one by one 87 persons from his 18th Congressional So er ee 
District listed on the three most recent petit jury panels. 

He testified that all but one were in the executive and 

professional class that two were bankers, and one a Stand- 


ard Oil Co. of N. J. vice-president. 
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high-rent apartments in the tiny and exclusive ‘north end 
of his district. 


When defense attorney Abraham J. Isserman asked 
the Congressman to state the average intelligence of his 
constituents, U.S. Attorney John F. X. McGohey objected. 
Judge Harold R. Medina ruled out the question before 


He said these jurors came mainly from the swanky [. a 
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AT THE TRIAL of the Communist leaders in Federal Court 
here, Prof. Doxey Wilkerson, a defense witness, points to a map 


of the Lower East Side to prove the argument that Jews are dis- 


criminated against in the picking of Federal juries in New York’s 
Southern District. Judge Harold Medina objected to the use of the 


, map as evidence. 


+ The Worker Photo by Peter 


Isserman had a chance to explain why he had asked it. 
But the lawyer quickly attacked the court’s ruling, stat- 
ing he aimed to show that residents of the district, who 
are more than 95 percent manual workers, were intelli- 
gent citizens and qualified for jury service. | 

The judge, with noticeably rising anger, replied that 
the law gives “vast discretion to officials in selections of 
jurors. He sarcastically attacked the defense evidence ie ie ee lll 
showing discrimination against the poor, Negroes, Jews REP. MARCANTONIO 
and political minorities, and argued there was no way of picking a representative jury 
panel from “such a cosmopolitan city, with such an aggregation of human beings.” 

Judge Medina claimed Marcantonio “could not have knowledge of the intelligence 
of the large number of persons who live in his district.” The Congressman had pre- 
viously testified he personally meets thousands of his constituents every month, has 
done so since 1934,.and knows nearly every voter in the district. 

~He knows them,” Isserman told the court. : 

“I have ruled that out,” the court retorted, his anger rising. 


TRIES TO EXPLAIN 


The defense lawyer began again to explain what he was trying to prove by the 
Congressmans testimony. The judge ordered him to remain silent on the matter. 
“You have been at this for three weeks trying to provoke me,” Judge Medina de-_ 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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Robeson, Ben Gold Call | 
| « ° 4 

Parley on Jury-Rigging =| 


Paul Robesén and Ben Gold, co-chairmen of the Provisional 
Committee for a Democratic Jury System, announced F riday plans 
for a mass conference to disgnss the elimination of the system of 
hand-picked juries in the sixth district of New York. ° 

The conference will be held in the grand ballroom of ‘the | 
Hotel Diplomat, 108 W. 43 St:, Monday evening, Feb. 14, at 8 p.m. 

Citing the evidence presented by the defense for the 12 
Communist leaders now on trial, Messrs. Robeson and Gold urged: 
“the widest participation in this conference by every trade union 
and community organization interested in the defense of our 
‘democratic rights. | | 

“The shocking discrimination revealed by the defense lawyers 
in open court means that no trade union or minority racial, religious 

or political groups can hope for ‘trial by peers’—a right which is 
granted to everybody under the Bill of Rights.” 

In addition to the co-chairmen, the call to the conference has | 
been endorsed by Vito Marcantonio; Lee Pressman; Leon _ Straus; 
John Steuben; Norma Aaronson; Muriel Draper; Ada B. Jackson; 
Rabbi B. Bick; Councilman Benjamin J. Davis; Sol Vail; Max 
Weber; Luis Quero Chiesa; Arthur Schutzer; Paul Ross; Charles 
Graham; Charles Collins; Ewart Guinier; Max Perlow; Albert C. 
Gilbert; Daniel Benjamin; Howard Fast; Joseph Brainin; and 
William L. Patterson. | 


DISMISSALS AT N.Y. POST _ 
PUT OFF FOR TWO WEEKS 


T..O. Thackrey, publisher of the| ecutive vice-president; Thomas J. 
New York Post Home News,| Murphy, executive vice-president 
Jagreed Friday to hold off threat-|of the New York Guild; Henry 
ened economy dismissals of 100;Moscow, president of the .New 
to 150 employes for two weeks.| York Guild; Jerry Tuck, Post unit 
The agreement was reached at a|chairman, and Thomas Brennan, 
conference with top officials of| Home News unit chairman. 
the CIO American Newspaper! Thackrey also agreed to retain 
Guild. Paul Dennis and David Gelman, 
There will be no firings until}sadio columnists, who had been 
after examination of the papers!laid off. The radio columns, how- 
books by a certified public ac-}ever, were abolished and the two 
countant furnished by the Guild.| were transferred to the city desk. 
In the event the books show a} The conference was held after 
loss which “justifies” firings, the|}the Post unit of the Guild held a 
paper will post a list of jobs and| “mass grievance session” in the city 
salaries which it wishes to elim-|room Thursday morning. 


inate. | Last week the Star folded, turn- 


~ Cardinal Reaffirms Eo 
_ Guilt; Denies Duress 


BUDAPEST.-— Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty denied in open court Friday that his con- 


fession of treason and espionage had been obtained by force. 

Mindszenty told the peécple’s court trying him and six others that his letter declaring 
| | ) © that he would never willingly ad- 
_|mit to the accusatinos of the Hun- 
garian government, was. written 
“when ... I didnt see certain 
things as I .do now.” 

He said the letter, which was 
written before his arrest in Decem- 
ber was now “outdated” and his 
partial confession to the govern- 
ment charge, read yesterday in 
court, expressed his present point 
of view. nee 

“Did anyone force you to make 
your confession?” presiding judge 
Vilmos Olti asked him. | 

“No,” Mindszenty replied. 

A government spokesman said 
Friday night that the trial might 
end Saturday, with the presenta- 
tion of final arguments. __ 

Prince Paul Eszterhazy and 
Miklos Nagy, co-defendants, ad-' 
|mitted illegal money dealings but 
denied plotting to overthrow the 
government. 

ADMITS SPYING 

Lazlo Toth, 50, anéther de- 
fendant, a Catholic journalist, ad- 
mitted having acted as a spy 
against the government, and 
added, “I regret it and want to 
pay for -it.” 

A fifth defendant, Jesuit priest 
Bela Ispanyi, admitted giving in- 
formation to a church society 
leader who is now a_ political 
fugitive. 
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_ A Russian farm woman near Moscow tries out new electrical 
kitchen equipment now being made available in the Soviet Union 
Fszterhazy admitted buying 


= \ 
& A ‘ . : with Hungarian currency $8,000 
, | worth of dollar checks in — 
: | market dealings with members o 14 — ce 
: e ing { TG wee en staff. e also said’ The Guild, meanwhile, will sub ing out more than 400 employes. 


ist of Feb. 18 
‘he had smuggled $29,000 worth |™ a Eat of eempioyes by PS Dismissals have taken place at-the 


| wi ay volunteer to resign a 
ened hy “Mee Yoke Eases fll severance pay | World-Telegram, Herald Tribune, 


‘ Guild officials at the conference|and are known to be m the cards 
Cardinal Spellman — out of Hun-| 43. Sam Eubanks, national ex-'at other papers and wire SETVICES. 
gary. pre 


The prince, who was Hungarys/Sqys Penicillin Wins 


biggest landowner until postwar sean 
land reforms broke up his estates, Battle on Syphilis 
WASHINGTON (UP). — 


said under questioning that he = 
a bonus rate for dollars purchas ee ; 1: 
from the cardinal’s aides because Penicillin ” knocking syphilis 9° 
he “intended” to aid Mindszenty’s | of the class of killers, Dr. Leonar 
: Scheele, U. S. surgeon general, said 
last week. Scheele spoke at a Na- 


efforts to restore the monarchy. 

- Olti opened the afternoon ses- 
tional Social Hygiene Day lunch-| 
eon. He said that with “the ad- 


sion at 2:30 p. m. by reading the 

cardinal’s letter. Mindszenty iden- 
vent of penicillin we are no longer 
fighting a defensive battle” against 


tified it as the same letter which 
had been sent to Catholics abroad. 

venereal diseases. “Hitherto called 
the . ‘killer,’ syphilis‘ is losing its 


Olti asked when the letter was 
right to the title,” he said. 


vr Belore I was arrested, in No- 
Professionals 
Ask Peace Talk 


vember, 1948.” Mindszenty re- 
The executive committee of the 


plied. | 
“Why did you write it?” the 
National Council of Arts, Sciences 
and Professions Friday condemned 


judge asked. 
President Truman’s refusal to meet 


“When I wrote it I didn't see 
certain things as I see them now,” 

with Soviet Premier Joseph Stalin 
as “a cynical evasion of our re- 


the cardinal replied. “My stand- 
point now is the same as was ex- 

sponsibility to work untiringly for 
a lasting peace’ 


pressed in the statement I made to 
the Minister of Justice, and which 
was read to the court yesterday.” 
The members of the executive 
committee urged in a letter to the 
President that Stalin’s invitation to 


The statement said that he was 
“guilty in principle and in detail 

President Truman “be accepted in 
good faith.” 


to most of the accusations made. 
“We are convinced the letter 


Olti arrived late for the after- 
noon session. Mindszenty, who 

declared; “that no problem which 
exists between the U. S. and the 


NANKING.The People’s Liberation Forces Friday 
accused Gey.. Douglas MacArthur's headquarters of interfer- 
ing in the internal affairs of China. A People’s Liberation 


— a ©broadcast said 260 Japanese war 
criminals were being sent to Japan 

Shah of fran 
Wounded 


to serve prison terms and said this 
was being done on MacArthur's 

TEHERAN (UP). — Shah Mo- 
hammed Reza Pahlevi was shot 


instructions. 
The broadcast demanded that 
and wounded Friday in an un- 
successful assassination attempt. 


these Japanese be turned over to 
the People’s Liberation forces. It 
said if the demand was: not met, 
the People’s Liberation Army re- 
served the right to try them again 
—as well as several other Japanese 
freed by MacArthur’s headquarters. 
A reporter - photographer fired! _ The broadcast accused the Kuo- 
five shots at the ruler, who as-|mintang of “selling the country” by 
sumed.the throne in 2041. executing United. States orders in 
‘Martial law and a curfew were 
imposed and was expected to be 
extended to other provinces. 
It was reported the Shah was 
not seriously wounded. | 
_ The Shah’s aides and _ police 
beat the wold-be assassin so se- 


war crimes cases. _. : 
MacArthur's action in having 
the war criminals transfered to 
Japan was interference in the in- 
mal affairs of China, it was 
charged. | 
The broadcast said the transfer 
helped the “resurgence of aggres- 
sive forces? in China and Japan 
riously he had to be hospitalized. |and raised a “menace to far eastern 

ive | : fh . jpeager” . : < 

@ RAISE OKAMURA CASE 
Leaflet T rial | The broadcast, quoting the Cen- 
me af tral Executive Committee of the 
. ‘Chinese Communist Party, again 
Off T Th d raised the case of Gen. Yatsutsuge 
2a: 0 urs DY |okamura, Japanese commander in 
| China who was acquitted of war 
‘crimes charges in Shanghai. 

A serious rift developed in the 
“ht aroma of acting ce 
| Bois President Li Tsung-jen and observ- 
Brooklynites arrested for distribut-f e+. believed the a of Dr. Sun 
ing leaflets protesting the heresy|/Fo might resign if the rifts grew 
trial of Communist Jeaders. Thejany wider. : 
case, which had been adiourned| The immediate crisis developed 


M 
student Grace Yuriko Oshima, 
born in U. S. of Japanese parents, 
has refused to enter contest 
sponsored by the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, term- 
mg the organization’s attitude to- 
ward minorities “undemocratic.” 


CIO Lithographers . 


To Get Pensions 


The pension fund of Local 1, 
CIO’ Amalgamated Lithographers, 
will distribute its first monthly 
pension checks to retired workers, 
ranging in age from 65 to over 
85, Saturday evening, Feb. 5 in 
the main ballroom of Manhattan 
Center, Eighth Ave. and 34th St, 


appeared calm and gave no indi- 
cation of nervous strain, waited 
with the other defendants on the 
Prisoners’ bench, talking with his 
attomey, Dr. Kalman Kiczko. 
Seven witnesses, all under ar- 
rest and awaiting trial, were called 
to testify against Mindszenty dur- 
ing the afternoon session. | 
Two other defendants—Dr. Jus- 


Magistrate Abner C. Surpless 
Friday rejected a defense motion} 
to dismiss charges against two 


+ 


from Jan. 28 to Feb 4, was again 
adjourned until Thursday, 10 a.m., 


after four hours of testimony by 


two arresting policemen. 


Before the court were Eliza-| 
beth Lazorek and Irwin Rosen-} 


blum, the latter arrested when he 
protested Miss Lazorek’s arrest for 
passing out Civil Rights Congress 


leaflets at Fulton Street and Nos- 
- trand Avenue. 


Community groups urged the 
courtroom’ be filled Thursday. 


over removal of the capital to Can- 
ton, but the underlying problem 
was believed to be the unwilling- 
ness of certain groups to submit 
to the authority of the acting 
President. 

Kuomintang members admitted 
they were worried over the threat 
to the Kuomintang united front 
against the People’s Liberation 
forces who appeared to be re- 
grouping for a major assault on 


the Nanking-Shanghai area while 


|: <(Continued: on Puge 15) 
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tin Baranyai and Andras Zakar— 
were questioned yesterday. 

Eszterhazy said his dollar deals 
were arranged by Gabor Horvath, 
his . secretary and business man- 
ager, with members of Minds- 
zentys official household. 

Eszterhazy admitted to being a 
Royalist°and said Mindszenty was 
regarded as leader of the Hun- 
garian Royalist group. _ 

The Cardinal admitted yester- 
day that he had conferred with 
+ (Continued: on Page. 14) 


More than 250 retired workers are 
already eligible to receive pen- 
sions, the union said yesterday. 
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~ Report Big Jump In Relief Rolls Here 


WASHINGTON. — The nation’s! 
unemployed jumped to 2,650,000: 


“ during the first week in January, a 


near postwar record. 


The Commerce: Department re- 
ported it was a rise of 700,000 
over the previous month. Peak un- 
employment since -the war was 
2,700,000 in March, 1946. 

The estimated number of Ameri- 
cans now working is 57,500,000 
compared with 61,600,000. in mid- 


| (Official figures on unemploy- 
ment include only those on unem- 
ployment and veterans’ insurance 


rolls.) 


WASHINGTON (UP). — The 
AFL said at the weekend that 
workers must have a 5 per cent 
fourth-round wage increase this 
year to, guarantee increased pro- 
duction and prevent mass unem- 
ployment. The AFL statement was 
made in its “Monthly Survey.” 


year 1948. The figures do not in- 
clude those in military service. 


“To maintain maximum employ- 


Unemployment Shows Sharp Rise 


panant, purchasing power must in-, 


crease every year, it declared. It 
added that consumer resistance to 
high prices and some slackening off 
in demand already had resulted in 
“slight declines in production and 


employment.” 
Meantime, Dr. Edwin G. 


Nourse,, chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, said recent drops in food 
prices reflected last year’s record 
crops rather than any basic trend. 


~ Dems Want T- 


— Changed in Name 


— Only, Taft Gloats 


By Mel Fiske 


WASHINGTON.-—Sen. Robert A. Taft (R-O) Friday |§ 
maintained that the administration is not attempting to re- 


peal the Taft-Hartley Law “in substance, only in form.” 


Summing up three days of testi- 
mony of administration leaders be- 
fore the Senate Labor Committee, 
Taft said many Taft-Hartley Law 
ee are “apparently satis- 
actory’ to Trumans spokesmen. 


He predicted that two-thirds of 
his law would bé retained by Con- 
gress. He listed the areas of 
agreement that he feund with Sec- 
retary of Labor Maurice Tobin, 
National Labor Relations. Board 
chairman Paul Herzog, and the 
views of AFL President William 
Green who issued a_ statement 
from the AFL’s executive council 


meeting in Miami Thursday. 


He criticized the administration 


- for its “peculiar” form of labor law. 
_ It doesn’t repeal the Taft-Hartley 


Law, it merely amends it, he said. 
“I have no objection to changing 
the name of the act,” he told re- 
porters. “They can change it so 
long as they keep most of the sec- 
tions.” | 
LISTS AGREEMENTS 


Making a big point of the agree- 
ments he had wrung from Herzog 
and Tobin, Taft listed nine T-H 
provisions found acceptable by 
Herzog, three points Tobin agreed 
with, and four by Green. Green 
‘said he had no objection to the 
anti-Communist affidavit require- 
ment remaining in a labor law. /( 

Taft stuck-out a hand of com- 
promise on five “areas of the great- 
est disagreement,’ injunctions, en- 


_larging the secondary boycott and 


jurisdictional dispute sections of 
the administration bill, closed and 
union shops, delimiting the power 
of the NLRB’s general counsel, 
and maintaining the Conciliation 
Service independent of the Labor 
Department. 


~ 


_— 
AFL Council Backs 


Truman Bill 


MIAMI, Fla. (UP).—The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Friday, 


endorsed the administration Jabor 


bill now before Congress. 

AFL president William Green 
said the 13-member executive 
council unanimously “accepted” 
the bill with only a few minor 
objections during a session Friday. 
“whe ail 

He said the President's power 
to get injunctions to break “emer- 
gency” strikes ought to be defined 
in a labor law. If not, the “Presi- 
dent becomes the judge of what 


is a national emergency and what | <3 


is not. That certainly is an elastic 
field,” he said. 

The Ohioan announced that he 
would move to extend the life of 
the committee's hearing as _ it 
neared its Feb. 10 deadline. Re- 
publican committee members have 
been questioning witnesses for 
hours on end, asking the same 
questions in an effort to prolong 
the hearings. Democrats countered 
by extending the sessions until 10 
p. m. every evening. . 

Friday's session brought two 
employers and two labor leaders to 
the stand. The first, Almon Roth, 


president of. the San _ Francisco| 


Employers Council, said the Taft- 
Hartley Law has “brought more 
good will and friendliness than 
ever before” into relations with 
unions. His council, it was re- 
called, spearheaded the drive to 
break e International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, and forced a 75-day strik 
several months ago. | 


DISCUSS TOWNSEND PENSION PLAN 


(R-Cre meet with Dr. Francis 


Townserd's old age pension plan. 
aid people over 60.- Dr. Townsend would finance this 


percent tax on all gross incomes, 


: : 2 
a Sa LES 


Homer D. Angell 
E. Townsend (center) to discuss 
The objective of the plan is to 


through a 3 


\ 
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RAISE ISRAEL FLAG 


A LARGE and _ enthusiastic 
crowd attended the ceremonies 
as Ruth Liebstedter, 17, hoisted 
the Jewish flag at the Israel 
Government offices in London. 
The flag-raising followed British 
de fatto recognition of the new 


l state. 


A Speed-Up Story— 
With a Moral, Too 


CHICAGO.—The union paper at 
Stewart-Warner this week reported 
a story abeut the new worker ‘in 
the shop who wasn't putting out 
enough work—according to the 
foreman. 

“Why, when Jim was here,” said 
the straw boss, “he put out twice 
as much work as you.” 

“Where’s Jim now?” asked the 
worker. 

“Oh, he’s home sick.” 


By Sen. Phil A. Buster 


if we arent ready to sit down 


i 


wee 


2 ge : Communist Party for making an’ 
= @ae |inadequate budget request, was 
forced by the. rise in relief cases: 


yj % Ge = |Department’s appropriation 
“ge | to $174,798,704. The increase, the | 

- & fee |Commissioner explained, would’ 

: gee (also include adding approximately 


payroll. 


.\ = @ |time, Hilliard said, was 139,000. 
(ms 2a {In addition to the jump in ¢ases 
ree |noted by the Department, State 
| = = |Labor Department statistics indi- 
ae ee cate a continuing rise in relief 
im: | cases for the next 19 months. 


Mjsuch as the present “the impact 


#\ers, the handicapped and the un- 


fae |the beginning of unemployment 
fae | 2nd the increase of relief loads,’ 


me ote | Ady felt the effects.” 


‘_ ; ee 4 000 figure for the estimated case 


® DEMOS DESERTING FIGHT 
FOR STATE AID TO CITY 


3 um | By Michael Singer 


GTALIN has proposed to meet with President 


Truman to discuss a no-war pact. 

How do we know what Stalin has in mind? 
If Truman does meet with Stalin, it will look as 
if we are ready to sit down and talk with him. If 
Truman doesn't meet with Stalin, it will look as 


problem is how to sit down and talk without giving 
the impression that we are ready to sit down and 
talk and also without giving the impression that 
we are unwilling to sit down and talk. > 

Perhaps. we could counter Stalin’s move .by 


coming year. 

Predicting a rise of approxi- 
mately 1,000 cases a month, Hil- 
liard foresaw a load as high as 
155,000 by next year, adding that 
this “might well be challenged as 
an underestimate.” In December, 
Hilliard revealed, the downward 
trend of the previous period was 
halted and 1,541 cases applied for 
relief. January, however, saw this 
figure doubled with 3,100 applica- 
tions by Jan. 31. 


Hilliard, who was severely criti- 
cized by trade unions and the 


to ask for revision in the Welfare | 


150 people to the Department’s 


Total case load at the present 


Pointing to unsteady economic 
conditions, Hilliard said that in a 
period of rising unemployment 


on the marginal and older work- 


skilled is greatest.” 
“There is a time lag between 


Hilliard» stated, “but we have al- 
Hilliard stressed that the 155,- 


Welfare Commissioner Raymond M. Hilliard Friday 
reported a sudden and great jump in relief rolls, which be- 
gan in December when a “tremendous and unexpected in- 
crease in unemployment took place.” He made this gloomy 
statement, as he requested an $8,000,000 increase in his 


department’s appropriation for the Ag ~ 
Livestock Market 


‘Collapse’ Reported 

CHICAGO. (UP). — The Live- 
stock market “collapsed” at most 
midwest stockyards, Department 
of Agriculture analysts said today, 
apparently because of a lack of 
demand for meat at the corner 
butcher shop. 

A report from San Francisco 
said lack of demands has de- 
pressed prices for California 
grapes, oranges, dates, olives, and 
walnuts in the face of heavy pro- 
duction. 

It was reliably reported at Kan- 
sas Citv that livestock sales are 
off $2,000,000 a-week compared 
with three months ago. 

Some analysts said higher 
butcher shop prices have dis- 
couraged housewives from buying, 
even though  meat-on-the-hoof 
prices were lower. 
wes ‘ ee 
load by next year was a minimum 
figure. He pointed out that the 
number of cases in 1942, a year of 
“full employment,” was 257,000. 

The increase in funds would$ 
meaa a 7.8 percerft increase for 
the citys share of the total, a 5.2 
percent drop in the state’s share 
and a 24.3 percent rise in the fed- 
eral government's share. This re- 
sults, Hilliard explained, from the 
state's refusal to share with the 
cities funds it receives from the 
federal government. 

Hilliard urged the state also to 
adopt a disability insurance law, 
similar to unemployment insur- 
ance, which would grant payments 
to those unable to work because 
of sickness. 


—_, 


The . Democratic - Republican 


$936,000,000 Big Business state 
budget becomes clearer every day 
with failure by Mayor O'Dwyer to 
ask special city legislation for 
state-aid allowances. The _ state 
budget, submitted to the Legisla- 
ture last Tuesday, cuts the per- 
centage in appropriations for lo- 
calities and welfare, and continues 
the city’s educational program on 
a “bare-footed” standard. 


sembly and Senate floors for in- 
creased state aid, and a Demo- 
cratic-sponsored bill for $100,000,- 
000 in school construction funds, 
the minority, it is clear, has no 
intention of going further than 
token opposition. Proposals for 
the Democrats to introduce bills 
hiking taxes on corporation prof- 
its, unincorporated franchise levies 
and high incomes have been 
waved aside. 

The only simmering of dissent 
has come from 23 upstate GOP’ers 
who fear that infdequate educa- 
tional aid to their school-staryed 


and talk. The 


conspiracy to pass Gov. Dewey's 


Despite gesturings on the As- 


To protest the Dewey Big Busi- 


ness budget make yourself heard 
in Albany. Request Charles T, 
Locke, secretary, Assembly Ways 
and Means Committee, to list your 
name or organization among the 
witnesses at the budget hearing 
Feb. 16 in the state capital. Your 
request should be dated no later 


than Feb. 12. 


. A 


communities will doom their hopes 


for re-election. | 

It: will take powerful public 
protests at the budget hearings in 
Albany Feb. 16-to force the Demo- 
crats into action. o 


Bar Organizers 


AKRON, Ohio. — The extreme 
right-wing AFL Chemical Work- 
ers Union with headquarters here 
is having immigration trouble. One 
vice-president and three organ- 
izers were hot permitted to cross 
over from Canada and attend a 


‘board’ meeting at the interna- 
'tional’s new headquarters 
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Point of Order 


Q 4 

By ALAN MAX ! 
a] 

: 


Senator Phil A. Buster on Stalin’s Peace Bid. 


proposing that he meet Truman out on that rocket 
platform that Forrestal proposes setting up 200,- 
000 miles from the earth. If Stalin says no, that 
will prove that he doesn’t really want peace. 


Or we could take another approach. Truman 
‘could say frankly that he is ready to meet Stalin 
any place and at any time. 
proposes a particular place and a particular time, | 
Truman could well reply: “What point is there 
in proposing a particular place and a particular 
time—haven’t I said again and again that I am 
ready to meet at ANY place, and at ANY times” ., - 


Then when Stalin 
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In a letter to members and friends of the 
Communist Party, Henry Winston, national organi- 
sation secretary, this week appealed on behalf of the 
National Committee for the sum of $350,000 to 
sustain activities of the Party, the Daily Worker and 
The Worker for the current year. 

The annual fund drive is scheduled to begin 
February 15. Winston urged completition of the 
$100,000 special defense fund drive by that time. 
His letter follows: 


Dear Friends and Comrades: . 


The national leadership of the Communist Party 


wholeheartedly supports the $225,000 fund drive 
launched by The Worker and Daily Worker. We ask 
you to combine this annual press fund drive with a 
campaign for $125,000 to carry on the 1949 national 
activities of the Communist Party, — 

: I appeal to you to raise these large sums on the 
_ basis of two simple ‘propositions. _ - 

PROPOSITION No. 1— More than ever alien. 
America’s working people need a vanguard Party 
and a vanguard press to lead. them in struggle. And 


_ here is why. 


BECAUSE increasing ‘speed-up and growing un- 
‘employment are undermining the workers’ living 
standards. BECAUSE needed wage increases and 


i Communists Back Worker Fund Drive 


_ freedom from Taft-Hartleyism can only be won im 


clear-sighted struggle against the combined forces of 
the NAM, the Truman Administration, and the reac- 


‘tionary misleaders of labor. 


BECAUSE the bipartisan drive against all civil 


liberty must be stopped, unless the right to struggle | 


is to be suppressed by a fascist police state. 


BECAUSE monopoly’s war preparations and “cold 
war” policy threaten both world peace and the na- 
tional economy. BECAUSE the Wall Street “theory” 
that World War [II is inevitable must be exposed 
and defeated, if the people are to seize the new ep- 

ities for peace that now exist. 


PROPOSITION No. 2 — The political heresy trial © 
of the 12 indicted Communist leaders is aimed at rob-- 


bing the American working class and people of the 
leadership of their vanguard Party and suppressing 


their vanguard press. 


THAT IS WHY the Justice Department and the 
federal court are trying so desperately to cover up 
the whole corrupt system of class justice, sympolized 
by a “Knox system” of stacking federal juries. 

THAT IS WHY the Truman Administration joins 
the bipartisan House Un-American Committee in. “in- 
dicting” all progressive and socialist thought. 


If you accept these fundamental propositions, you 
can convince your shopmates and neighbors of their 
validity. If you accept them, you will, I am sure, 
go out and do what needs to be done. 


I urge you to complete the $100,000 defense fund 
drive by February 15, when the $350,000 press and 
Party drive officially begins. I-urge you to complete 
the annual press and Party fund drive within a pe- 
ried of six weeks. Districts, sections and clubs are, 
of course, setting their own goals to assure that they 
are financially equipped. to carry on both national 


and local activity on all major issues, and in defense 


of our Party. 


I.am confident that our Party members, and the 
tens of thousands of common men ‘and women. we 
can reach, will achieve these goals on time. I am 
confident that the American people will give gener- 
ously in defense of their own interests, in defense of 
their right to be led by the Communist Party and > 
the vanguard working class press. 


Comradely, 


HENRY WINSTON 
Organization Secretary, 
Communist Party. 


_ Taft-Hartley Repeal 
- Endangered Unless 
Labor Acts Now 


By John Williamson 


“A new and immediate danger faces the entire labor 
movement now. Truman and Congress threatens to continue 
the essential features of the hated and despised Taft-Hartley 


Act under a new name. 


danger is great that they will be 
able to do this, because labor is 


not fully awake of what. goes on, 
and not mobilized for effective ac- 
tion. 

Prior to the Administration’s new 
sleight-of-hand legislation that sup- 
posedly repeals the Taft-Hartley 
Act, the average trade unionist was 


™\convinced that the vote of the peo- 


ple against the Taft-Hartley Con- 
gress on November 2 had settled 
the matter. Some even answered 
the proposal to press the fight for 
Taft-Hartley repeal, by saying this 
was “beating a dead horse.” 

Even today, after Truman and 
Secretary of Labor Tobin have 
thumbed their nose at all of the 
trade unions and introduced a “one- 
package” proposal despite labor’ S 
unanimous demand for a “two- 
package” -proposal, there is as yet 
‘no mass protest registering in 
Washington from every shop and 
local union in the nation. 

This is primarily because the 
workers don’t yet see what is inside 
this “one-policy” Pas os oe deal. 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT and 


And the® 


the workers should understand two 
key things about the Truman Ad- 
ministration Bill: 


1) In itself, it continues some | 


features of the notorious Taft- 
Hartley Act, such as a 30-day cool- 
ing-off period for strikes in so- 
called vital industries, prohibition 
of secondary boycotts when con- 
nected with jurisdictional disputes, 
submission to binding arbitration 
of any dispute arising over existing 
contracts, etc. 

2) Much more serious is the pro- 
cedure of the Truman Administra- 
tion. It. gives the impression of 
conceding “much” to labor but if 
left to Congress and the Adminis- 
tration supporters, it will be “little” 
indeed. 

This “one-package” bill, creates 
the utmost confusion, from which 
the forces of the monopolies in 
Congress will benefit. It provides 
for no vote on the single clear-cut 
issue of repealing the Taft-Hartley 
Act. While this omnibus Bill is 
being chopped to pieces by amend- 
ments, with Secretary of Labor 
Tobin already giving encourage- 
ment to this process, the old Taft- 


- fronted with an alleged 


Why The 


\, An Editorial 


Star Died 


[RE LIBERAL NEW YORK STAR died last week. 
The Star died because it was rapidly becoming indistinguish- 


able from any other Big Business sheet. 


It had a few bubbles of 


progressivism left in it, but not enough to overcome the overwhelm- 
ing weight of its new viewpoint. The Star had ceased being a 


_ ‘paper crusading for the peoples welfare from the minute it signed | 


up in the bi-partisan, cold war camp. 
I. F. Stone, of the Star’s best known columnists, says that the” 


Star died because the people for whom it crusaded would not buy 


it-they preferred Dick Tracy, he says regretfully. 


This is the 


__apology always made by reformers when they give way before the 
' difficulties of battling reaction. But it is not the people who failed 


the Star; it was the Star that failed the people. 
| The Daily Worker has been battling reaction and the source 


of all reaction—capitalism—for 25 years. 
The financial difficulties which helped to strangle the Star 


not fail. 


It has not failed. It will 


have not and will not strangle this working class paper, even though 
they are greater for us than they ever were for the Star. 

_ That is because this paper has had the tireless, devoted sup- 
port of men and women who have sacrified their bread for it. They 


have given of their earnings and savin 
‘cialism flying amid the nightmares of 


e banner of So- 


s to keep th 
They 


e Big ~ press. 


_ are doing that right now. That kind of American will gather, for 
example, next Friday ev ening, Feb. 11, at the Hotel Diplomat, in 
New York City where Daily Worker brigaders will meet with the 
' Communist Party 12, to map new actions in defense of their own 
press and of democratic liberty. Marshall Field could not and would 
not have such meetings. That is ace the Star is dead and the 


mage A Worker lives, uk. 
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Hartley Act econtmues im effect. 
In the end, labor will be con- 

“lesser evil” 

bill, which will differ little frem 


the present Taft-Hartley Act. Thus. 


Truman gives the appearance of ad- 
hering to his election promises 
while, in effect, he has opened a 
big door through which to escape 
them. | 

Thus, Truman pretends.to ad- 
here to election promises, while the 
capitalist press insists angrily that 
the anti-labor “teeth” of the Taft- 
Hartley Act must remain. This is 
the bipartisan teamwork that con- 
tinues illusions among broad sec- 
tions of labor. 

| * 

THE MAJORITY of thé top 
trade .union officials, typified by 
Green and Murray don't raise their 
vo'res in protest, because they are 
ticd to the overz'l imperialist poli- 
cies of the Truman Administration. 

While some eiforts have been 


made by progressive-led unions | $ 


and by rank-and-file forces to regis- 
ter through petitions and delkga- 
tions their demand for immediate | wage 
and unconditional repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and re-enactment, 
without amendments, of the Wag- 
ner Act, this has not yet reached 
‘serious or effective national pro- 
portions. 


An alarm needs to be sounded |j 


and actions should be organized 
now. 

The workers must reinforce their 
anti-Taft-Hartley vote of Novem- 
ber 2 with activities that will bring 
a halt to. the dangerous procedure. 

The will of the voters who turned 
out over 100 of the vicious Taft- 
Hastley congressmen on N ovember 
2 is expressed in the direct, yet sim- 
ple, Marcantonio Bill HR-259. It 
calls for four things in short sen- 
tences. 

1) The Taft-Hartley Act of 1947 
is hereby repealed. 


Negro History 


gro people. 

| ¥In Washington also the week 
will be climaxed by a gigantic peo- 
ple’s lobby to President Truman 
and Congressional and other gov- 
emmental leaders demanding ac- 


assembly and rally, Feb. lI and 
12, was called by J. Finley Wilson, 
Grand Exalted Ruler of the Elks, 
in conjunction with scores of other 
prominent leaders. Wilson was 


‘}joined in the call by such people 


as Congressman Adam. Clayton 


{Powelland Vito Marcantonio, Paul 
|Robeson, Marc Connelly, Dr. Al- ay 
jgernon Black, Lester Granger, 


Donald Henderson, Perry Howard 
and others. 


In New York City, the spirit and 
tone ef the week was set when, | 
by a unanimous vote on Jan. lI,} 
the City Council passed Com-| 


munist Councilman Benjamin J. 
Davis resolution asking the Mayor 
nating celebrations. The _ resolu- 
tion follows in part: 

Whereas, the week of Feb. 6-13 
has ben designated as Negro His- 
tory Week by the Association for 


tory, and . 
Whereas, it is especially sig- 


. HIGH FIDELITY | 


* 

© VECTOR LABORATORIES e 
z 95 Second Avenue New Yerk City® 
© Open weekdays to 9 p.m. GR 3-7686 © | 


tion on Jimcrow. This legislative | 


for an official proclamation desig-| 


the Study ef Negro Life and His-| 


nificant, in the present state of | 
world affairs, that the commendc- | 
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@ CUSTOM BUILT AT MODERATE henee' 


People’s Lobby Will 
Climax Negro Week 


Week, beginning Monday, will be mark- 


ed by New York City, State and national celebrations and 
events marking the struggles = achievements of the Ne- 


‘abs role played by Negro Aanene 
icans in the historic and demo- 
cratic struggles of our country 
during the war and peace be 
widely observed to help strength- 
en the unity of the American peo- 
ple in their demands for continued 
and lasting world peace, and 

Whereas, observance of Negro 
History Week at this time will pro- 
|vide further opportunity to dedi- 
cate ourselves to the elimination 
of certain prejudices and discrim- 
matory practices in our coun- 


Resolved, That the Council of 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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2) The National Labor Relations 


Act of July, 1945, is re-enacted. 


3) The U. S. Conciliation Service 
is re-established with the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


4) The Norris-LaGuc-rdia Anti- 


(Continued on Page 10). 
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| ATTENTION, TOM CLARK! 


Here Are Your Advocates 
Of Force and Violence 


By George Morris — ' 
Attorney General Tom Clark is too busy trying to pin false “force and violence” 


charges on the leaders of the Communist Party to see the real advocates of force and 
_ violence,-or he'd indict the editors and publishers of the American Woolen and Cotton 


Reporter, organ of the country’s 
powerful textile interests. The 
Post Office Department would lift 
that magazine's mailing privileges 
if it were really interested in en- 
forcing laws on obscenity. 

The Jan. 20 issue of the mag- 
azine with main offices in Bost 
runs a pamphlet-size attack on 
labor, launched a wage-cut drive, 
‘and say the labor movement is 


“run just exactly the same as Scar-| 


. face Al Capone ran the racket 
business,” and the “same way 
Lucky Lueiano ran the _prostitu- 
tion business.” But before the 
magazine's editorial gets to its 
real object, wage cuts, and to 
Philip Murray and William Green 
who are held responsible for the 
“racket,” a fascist attack is aimed 
at the Communists, as follows. 


“There ought to be an open sea- 
son on Communists and all other 
activities of this kind. In fact there 
ought to be a bounty for the pelts 
of such vicious animals. 


“As a matter of fact, in the 
above situation we have just de- 
scribed a condition that has much. 
to do with the relocation of indus- 
tries, moving them out of Massa- 
chusetts into other neighborhoods, 
where such un-American and un- 


Isn’t it pitiful that not only the Federal 
Government but the State Government and the municipal 
authorities themselves do nothing? ‘There ought to be an 
open season on Communists and all other activities of this 
kind. ~In fact, there ought to be a bounty for the pelts. 


of such vicious animals 

“Ars matter of Tact, in the above situation we have just 
described a condition that has much to do with the re- 
location of industries; moving them out of Massachusetts 
into other neighborhoods, where such un-American and up- 
Christian activities would not only be prevented, but we 
offer the presumption that the local authorities in Sout} 


Carolina or in Georgi: e Would very quickl 
he chai 


cast the perpetrators of any such 


iny such_aghvitieson to the chain. 
gang and right into the stockade where they really belong. 
Tabor groups, the 


and the A. F. of L., would deny that they have any interest 
or any responsibility in the matter but: a denial by either 
Phil Murray of the CIO or old mian Green of the 
A. F. of L, would be untruthful because either one of 
them could prevent that kind of activity in a minute. Ac- 
tually these Communistic fellows in the leaflets above de- 
scribed and referred to brag about the CIO. They may 
not parade together but they do cohabit. And really there 
is mighty little of anything to choose between them. 


s 
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Here are some excerpts from the American Wool & Cotton 
Reporter, trade journal of the textile manufacturers. 


Christian activities would not only - ; 


be prevented, hut/we offer the pre- 
sumption that the local authorities 
in ‘South Carolina or in Georgia, 
for instance, would very quickly 
cast the perpetrators of any such 
activities on to the chain gang 
and right into the. stockade where 
they really belong.” 

The Department of Justice is 
denounced not only for anti-trust 
suits against “necessary and legiti- 
mate business,” but also for giving 
“not a bit of attention” to the 
“terrible economic waste” known 
as the “labor racket.” 

* 


THE STARTING POINT of). 


the magazine’s indignation splurg- 
ed from its slick orange-colored 
cover, is a little four page monthly 
paper. Workers’ Voice, issued by 


the Communist Party in Lawrence, |. 


Mass. particularly an article in it 
reprinted from an earlier issue 
of The Worker. The article, re- 
‘printed in the Voice, noted that 
workers of American Woolen’s 


giant Wood Mill, are resisting} . 


speedup. It reports several stop- 
pages that had successfully 
stopped the installation of “new 
machinery and a dangerous con- 
veyor system” to gpeedup the 
workers and hasten layoffs. 

Another stoppage of weavers 
and loomfixers came in response 
to management’s demand _ that 
workers take responsibility for 

ease and dirt on cloth and take 
time to string paper on warps and 
arrange other details. The work- 
ers said the cloth got: dirty from 
collected grease, which covers the 
looms because no loom-cleaners 
were hired. 


In another case the protest wes 


against the newly introduced 


ON 


Not a single, solitary person out of 
that 500 voted for outside labor leadership, not a single 
one of them voted for CIO representation. ‘That points 
out that it can be done. It suggests a cure in the indi- 
vidual instance for the present bad condition. But we are 
not going to have the cure by peaceful, sweet and lovely, 
fair old American plan metieds. The labor racketeers 
won't allow it—and they are in the saddle still. But we 
are going to have it just the same. 


.. And in another mill of Roger Milliken’s in. 
Gaffney, S. C., they had labor trouble. Milliken shut that 
mill right down flat and- kept it shut for months, and 
‘months and months until the. operatives were willing “of 

their own choosing” to come back and go to work for 
| fairewages. ‘That is the way to run a textile mill. Not 


trucks, which added to the burden 
of those manning them, and their 
faulty construction caused them 
to tip over. In one case a work- 
ers leg was missed by an inch. A 
stoppage dispensed with the use of 
the trucks. 


The Wool and Cotton Report- 
er, frothing ‘at. the mouth with in- 
temperate language, views the 
stoppages at the plant under con- 
tract with CIO’s textile union as| - 


“Communist disruptive practices.” 
They “insist that by their sit-down 
they prevented great efficiencies 
and great economies and say they 
saved the jobs of a lot of people,” 
screeches the magazine. Havin 
placed a label of “Communism 
on those who resist speedup and 
bigger workloads, the magazine 
suggests a “bounty for the pelts of 
such vicious animals.” 


(Continued on Page 9) 


LOCAL CHUCKS 


Samuel Wolchok, already on a 
“leave of absence” from his presi- 
dency of the United Retail Whole- 
sale and Department Store Em- 
_ployes, was Thursday night 
- dumped by a membership meeting 
of his own local, Grocery Clerks 

Action came after president 
Julius Sum and others denounced 
Wolchok for interfering in the af- 
fairs of the local, and for his at- 
tempts to dominate it and to draw 
on its treasury for operations in, 


process of abolishing the office of 
vice-president he held and the 


trustees’ committee 

Sum also indicated that Local 
538 is going to “worry about it- 
self” and nobody else, apparently 
indicating that it will follow an in- 
dependent policy. 


WOLCHOK 


the international union. The mem- 


bership meeting at Manhattan 
Center, with more than 1,500 at- 
tending, eliminated Wolchok from 
the local’s affairs by the simple: 
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| colonial Africa. These surveys are 


* | administrator, told the same press 


| discussions about projects in the 


A SLAVE FOR SIX YEARS, according 
against- farmer George Stark in Mankato, Minnesota’s history- 
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to his testimony 


making case, Francisco Rodriguez (center) is shown leaving the 
courtroom flanked by government attorneys. 


——, 


Africa Grab by — 


Wall Street Gets 
Truman Backing 


By Rob F. Hall 


WASHINGTON.—One of the first objectives of the 
“bold new program” proclaimed by President Truman in his 


inaugural address is to muscle 


into Britain's hitherto private 


| colonial preserves in South Africa. © 


At a press conference last Fri- 
day, Thomas K. Fineletter, ECA 
chief in Britain, revealed that the | 
U. S. was financing and providing 
technicians for surveys in British 


for the purpose of getting strategic 
raw materials needed by the U. S., 
he said, but they will also provide 
the sort.of information needed by 
American investors. 


Howard Bruce, deputy ECA 
conference that there “was no 
great enthusiasm” among Ameri- 
cans for investments in Britain and 
other Marshall Plan _ countries. 
“But for investments in colonial 
areas, he added, “there is much 
more enthusiasm.” 

ECA roving ambassador Averill 
Harriman supplied the information 
that under the European Recovery ‘ 
Program, Truman's plan to exploft 
undeveloped areas can _ proceed 
without special legislation. Five 
of the ERP countries — Britain, 
France, Holland, Belgium and 
Portugal—have colonial empires, 
he said, and under the ERP Act, 
“we can go full steam ahead in 
the undeveloped areas of these 
five countries.” 

Fineletter gave as an example 
the completion of the gap in the 
Cape to Cairo Railroad, an am- 


se 


When this writer was in London 
a year ago, talk of African develo 
ment was widespread. British oft. 
cials and businessgaen conceived 
of that rich and undeveloped con- 
tinent as a new imperialist hunting 
ground which would compensate © 
for the loss of India, Burma, and 
other sectors of the empire slipping 
from their grasp. The exploitation 
of Africa was the chief slogan of 
Sir Oswald Moseley’s Black Shirt 
Party and was later assimilated by 
the Labor Government. 

* 


BUT INASMUCH as the British 
bankers are short of the capital 
necessary for intensive develo 
ment of Africa, Wall Street, ably 
represented by Harriman, Finletter 
and Bruce, is in a strong position 
to demand “joint” exploitation-6f 
the British African colonies. The 
British, at the moment, cannot 
refuse, even though they undoubt- 
edly realize that when the lion 
lies down with the lamb, only the 
lion will live to. rise again. 


Truman's offer to aid “the im- 
provement and growth of unde- 
veloped areas” as presented in 
point four, mainly offered “tech- 
nical assistance.” The deliberate 
deceit of the phrase is exposed in 
the Anglo-American negotiations 
on Africa, because it is not any 


bitious but unfinished undertaking back of technical skills which slows 


of British capitalism. A survey 
financed and staffed by the U. S. 
is already under way on this proj- 


ect, he said. 
* 


WHILE THERE have been 


Far East, Finlettey said, the only 
concrete developments so far are 
in Africa, where ECA loans have 
been granted for specific projects. 

Finletter gave credit to the 
American experts for the develo 
ment of a drug which makes cattle 
immune to the disease caused by 
the bite of the tse-tse fly. The 
prevalence of this fly has been a 
major deterrent to the growth of 
the stock raising industry across 
the central belt of Africa, and the 
discovery of this formula will 
enormously multiply the potential 
wealth of this already wealthy 
continent. 

One would easily make a mis-' 
take if he exaggerated the contra- 
dictions between American and 
British capitalists. But contradic-. 
tions do exist, and they can be 
especially important if ‘hey come 


to a focus in Africa. 


down British exploitation of the 
vast continent. 


To reporters last Friday, Harri- 
man talked almost as frankly as 


lif his audience were fellow bank- 


ers. Under point four, he said, we 
will develop the production of 
minerals and other raw materials 
in the colonial areas. “Europe 
needs them and, of course, we - 
need them very badly,” he added. 
Further, such projects will pro- 
vide “new outlets for manufac- 
tured goods” and “new sources of 
supply.” 

“ECA finds can be appropriate- 
ly used in the development of 
dependent areas, as well as for the 
development of strategic materials 
of which the world is in short 
supply and which we are depend- 
ent on,” he said. , , 
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-. By Joseph Starobin - 


SUNDAY. 


FEBRUARY 6, 1949 


The Soviet premier, Joseph Stalin, tried to break the ice 


of the cold war this week, 
u 


.. continuing to skate on it. 


ut President Truman insisted 


In rejecting the Soviet offer for a no-war pact and the 


resumption of negotiations about Germany, both .Truman and 
his secretary of state, Dean Acheson, dashed the peace hopes 


of millions. They agaim made 


United States will persist in its 
defeating policies. . 


it clear to the world that the 
expensive, dangerous and self- 


Stalin had made two offers, first in reply to four ques- 


tions by Kingsbury Smith of the International News Services 


in Paris, and then by et, offering to meet Truman in 


-_ 
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four Soviet cities, or anyw erg 


in Czechoslovakia or Poland. 
He offered a declaration 
of mutual non-aggression, the lift- 
ing of restrictions on Berlin traffic 
provided the Council of Foreign 
Ministers met again, and a per- 
sonal meeting with Truman. 
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BOTH ACHESON and Truman 


@i\repjied that no-war declarations 
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both 


“unnecessary since 
were members of the 
United Nations and __ thereby 
pledged against wai. Whit this 
sudden passion for the, United Na- 
tions left unanswered was why the 
North Atlantic alliance is judged 


| to be so necessary? 


Both the President and_ the 
Secretary of State also argued that 
no questions could be discussed 
without the participation of other 
nations affected. This tenderness 
about the rights of the smaller na- 
{ions is, of course, no answer at all. 
Everybody knows that the fate of 
all other peoples depends on an 
American-Soviet settlement, and 
no legitimate interest affecting 
neace could possibly be endan- 
gered by such an agreement. 


As for the argument that Tru- 
man had already made many trips 
abroad,. and Stalin could come to 
the Blair House, if he wished, this 
was a cavalier way of saying No.” 
Particularly . contemptuous —~when 
peace itself is at stake. 

* 

ALTHOUGH there were inti- 
mations of the “informal” ap- 
proaches, through diplomatic 
channels, and it stands to reason 
that the Soviet Union will continue 
to bend every effort for peace, the 
upshot of the whole thing remains 
that the United States is against 
anything than can _ possibly _ halt 
the Atlantic alliance, the military 
budget, and the war preparations 


4i\as a whole. 


x 


YET, THE NEWSPAPER dis- 
cussion has already unmasked not 
only the current arguments against 
peace, but most of the cold war 
arguments of the past. Who can 
now repeat the weak tune that the 
Soviet Union must prove itself by 
deeds—for what can be more im- 
pressive than two. practical pro- 
posals from Stalin within one 


| week? 


While firmly standing on what 
it believes to be its rights, as in 
Berlin, or the note to Norway, 
the USSR has taken many steps 
which challenge our own Admin- 
istration’s peace professions. Last 
September's plan for simultaneous 
conventions outlawing the atomic 
bomb and_ controlling atomic 


j}energy comes to mind, especially 


at a time when the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission boasts of its 
growing stockpile of ever-deadlier 
bombs. » 

The withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from Korea on New Year’s 
Day is another step which the 
Pentagon has not yet matched. 
And there is next week’s parley 
on Austria, too. 

Everywhere, the popular forces 
led by Communists is pressing for 


|positive .solutions to the mess 


which imperialist intervention has 
created. In Greece, it is not the 
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Democratic Army which insists on 
continuing the civil war. And 


to Peiping and Tientsin while the 
People Army stands ready to 
negotiate the same terms for the 
Yangtse River cities. 

In western Europe, the French 
and Italian Communist Parties 
have undercut their own war- 
mongers and‘the whole propaganda 
for a North Atlantic alliance. And 
the newly-formed Council of Mu- 
tual Economic Aid in eastern Eu- 
rope not only holds the door open 
for other nations in Europe, but 
is doing its utmost to expand east- 
west trade. ° 

x 

OUR PEOPLE were told, you 
remember, that the purpose of ‘the 
get-tough policy was not war, but 
pressure to bring the Soviets to 
the conference table, a line which 
each step of our foreign policy 
belied. 


| But now that the Soviets them- 


excuse remains for not holding it? 

And if the objective of the North 
Atlantic alliance, as we are told, 
is to gain security, supposedly 
against the alleged menace from 
Russia, what could give us greater 


selves propose a conference, what 


in China, peace has been brought} 


Truman Spurns Stalin Bid on 


security than a direct understand- 
ing with Russia herself? 

And what could be. a sharper 
exposure of the weak foundations 
of the North Atlantic alliance than 
Sweden’s refusal to come into it 
and Norway’s knuckling under to 
obvious pressure from Washing- 
ton. The first case shows that 
even an ally which is getting Mar- 
shall Plan aid, and is offered arms 
hy the War Department prefers 
not to become entangled. The 
second case shows that Norway 
remains an ally only under the 
threat of getting no arms, not be- 
cause she is really sold on the 
necessity of the alliance. 

¥* 

IT IS BEING ARGUED, of 
course, that the Soviets are offering 
to negotiate out of weakness. And 
some commentators therefore pro- 
pose to step up the “cold war.” 


But this is the same illusion that 
got us on the merry-go-round, and 
has been proven false by three 
years of a bankrupt diplomacy. As 
Alvarez del Vayo points .out in the 
Jan. 29 Nafion, the USSR offers to 
negotiate “at a moment when Rus- 


sia, if not winning, is_ certainly 


gaining ground in the cold war.” 


And he adds that the Soviets are 


Peace 


“leading from strength, not weak- 


* 


ness.” 


For the Marshall Plan is not suc- 
ceeding, in terms of yet restoring 
capitalism’ in western Europe by 
1952, even assuming that this 
shoula be the object of American 
policy. On Jan. 13, Walter Lipp- 
mann pointed out that the Marshall 
Plan’s dim _ prospects contradict 
“the theory held by many but not 
all in high places that the balance 
of forces between the Soviets and 
the West is progressively improvy- 
ing and that it is advantageous to 
postpone the negotiation of partial 
settlements.” 

President Truman and his poli- © 
cies are on the spot, and he must 
not only answer Stalin, but answer 
to all those Americans who have 
taken his pledges of peace as more 
than “campaign oratory.” 

The time is ripe for a broadside 
American peace movement which 
takes this opportunity that Stalin 
has opened up. . 

For the President will only ma- 
neuver, if left to himself. But if 
the people intervene, America it- 
self can get off the dangerous spot 
to which the Administration’s poli- 
cies have led us. 


Marsha 


By Arnold Sroog 


of raw materials for the industrial- 
ized capitalist nations of western 
Europe, the Eastern Democracies 
have now embarked decisively on 
the road toward industrialization 
and already stand on their own eco- 
nomic feet as sovereign nations. 
While this basic shift has begun in 
Eastern Europe a similar shift, but 
in reverse, has begun in Western 
Europe, where under the impact of 
the Marshall Plan these nations 
are now being relegated to a semi- 
colonial status by the Wall Street 
monopolies. 


A study of postwar economic 
trends in both sectors of European 
economy confirms this analysis, re- 
vealing that since the start of the 
Marshall Plan western economies 
have stopped expanding and at 
some points have begun to de- 
cline, while Eastern economies. 
show steady gains. 


Purpose of the ECMA is, firstly, 
to consolidate the gains made by 
these nations since the end of the 
war and, secondly, to accelerate 
their expansion through closer in- 
tegration of their economies, mu- 
tually strengthening weak spots 

‘The increase in trade which 
will result from this agreement is 
bound to have a stimulating effect 
on the economies of all six nations 
and will result in further improve- 
ments in the living standards of 
the peoples of this vast area in an 
extremely short period. 

* 


SOME STATISTICS on eco- 


‘nomic trends: since 1945 tell the 


story dramatically. | 
THE SOVIET UNION: Second 


put, the USSR’s Socialist economy 
forms the heart of the ECMA and 
is the guarantee of its success. In 
the war against Hitler Germany 
the USSR suffered by far the 
greatest damages of any belliger- 
ent, totalling 679 billion rubles, 
approximately = $128°000,000,000 
at prewar prices, Its major sources 


{/of coal and iron were occupied 


and ruined, much of its machine 
tool industry destroyed by the 
Nazis. : 

Yet since the end of the war 
the Soviet Union has annually in- 


trial , gytput 


only to the U.S. in industrial out- 


economies earmarked as suppliers © 


o 


New Democracies A 
lized Countries: Lug 


ee 
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Establishment of the Economic Council for Mutual- Aid (ECMA) by the Soviet 
Union and the Eastern European democracies marks a first step in the basic shift in eco- 
nomic strength that is taking place in Europe. Formerly semi-colonial in nature, thei 


—_— 


by more than’ 20 pereent—a stag- 
gering amount for a nation whose 


output was already at a level suf-| locomotives, 


output increased 9 percent over 
1947; electric motors, 35 percent; 
60 percent; motor 


ficient to smash the German war, vehicles; 70 percent, agricultural 


machine. Its rate of increase from 
the end of the war to now has 
gone up as production mounted; 
whereas it gained 20 percent in 
1946 over 1945, it gained 27 per- 
cent in 1948 over 1947, Last year 
saw Soviet production reach a rate 
17 percent above that of 1940, the 
top pre-war year of Soviet eco- 
nomy. 


At the same time this produc- 
tive increase was not only for re- 
construction, as statistics show that 
consumer industries right down 
the line have matched gains with 
capital construction, attesting to a 
considerable improvement in liv- 


ing standards. 
* 


THE NEW DEMOCRA€IES: 
In 1947 Bulgarian industrial out- 
put was 57 percent above pre-war 
totals and with the economic plan 
calling for a 36 percent increase 
last year, output at the end of 
the first six months was actually 
36.7 percent higher.- A five-year 
plan (1949-1953) is being drawn 
up with the announced intention 
of changing Bulgaria from a 
“backward agrarian country into 
an advanced industrial - agrarian 
country.” 


Poland, which suffered _ ex- 
tremely from war _ devastation, 
shows the most dramatic progress 
in Eastern Europe. Industrial out- 


put there is 30 percent higher: 


than in the peak pre-war year of 
1938 and still going up at an ex- 
tremely rapid rate. Increases for 
1948 over 1947 in the following 
industries are typical: coal, 18 
percent; iron and steel 33 and 23 
percent; nitrates, 30 percent; loco- 
motives, 15 percent; cotton tex- 
tiles, 37: percent; woolen textiles, 
38 percent; silk textiles, 58 per- 
cent; paper, 22 percent; cigarettes, 
49 percent. 

Czechos!]o vakia has almost 
doubled its industrial output since 
the wars end, its total product 
last year was I1 percent above 
1937, the. nodal year. Some fig- 
ures tell the story: machine tool 


ent 


—— 


) 


machines, 31 percent. A five-year 
plan (1949-1953) envisages a 57 
percent increase in output over 
1948. 

Similar results are reported from 
Hungary and Romania, both in- 
creasing their output considerably 
above pre-war figures and elevat- 
ing their peoples’ living standards. 

* 


WESTERN EUROPE: Here the 
process is in geverse with all 


rsources confirming that these na- 


tions are in a period of economie 
stagnation, with decline begin- 
ning in key sectors of the econo- 
mies. Instead of improving livin 

standards, they have esas 
profits. 3 


All these countries—Great Brit- 
ain, France, Italy and Belgium— 
showed gains from 1945-1947, al- 
though at.a much slower rate than 
Fiastern Europe. .However, since 
the onset of the Marshall Plan 
and, in France. Italy and Belgium 
coincident with the expulsion of 
the Communists from the govern- 
ments, their economies entered a 
period of declining output. : 


In Britain, for example, the in- 
dex of industrial output stood at 
121 in November, 1947 (1946 
output is 100), which was five per- 
cent above top pre-war figures. 
However, in 1948 the index never 
again reached this level. 

In Francé )the industria] index 
for May, 1948, was 118 (with 1938 
as 100), but was 11 percent below 
the peak year of1929. France in 
1938 was still in the grip of the 
economic crisis. But in June of last 
year the index dropped to 114, 
to 106 in July, to 97 in August 
and in October was estimat t 
92. Thus in the first four 7 
of the application of the Marshall. 
Plan, the industrial index dropped 
22 points. 

Belgium was eight percent be- 
hind 1929 in the first half of 1948, | 
and, while statistics are not availe ~. 
able, has since then experienced q | 
considerable recession. 

Italy is still worse, output neveg 
having xeached pre-war levels, 
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JUDGE KNOX SLANDERS JEWS, CARICATURES NEGROES PLEADING FOR THEIR LIBERTY 


_ By Art Shields 


Judge John C. Knox, who handpicks the penthouse jury 
panels in the New York Federal Court, where the Commu- 


‘nists are on trial, gets many a chuckle as he sends Negroes 
© 


to prison. 

Knex has also indicated his 
amusement, on at least one oc- 
casion, when a Negro labor leader 
was beaten up by the cops. 

Now two of the 12 Communists 
are Negroes. They are Council- 
man Ben Davis of New York, and 
Henry Winston, organizational sec- 
retary of the Communist Party. 
And it is hard to see how these 
Negro leaders: can get a fair trial 


& 


from .a jury handpicked by - this 
judge. 

Knox, who started his career as 
an attorney for a big Wall Street 
bank, is also bitterly anti-Com- 
‘munist. But we are talking here 
about his bias against Negroes. 

* 

JUDGE KNOX, of course, isn’t 

personally sitting in the trial of 


Ben Davis and Henry Winston. Italk in .a_ black-faced comedian 


the 10,000th baby born under the maternity benefit provisions of 


the insurance fund won by the 


aes “Te an ™ fs - 
oars “0" a mata 


mama of 


But as Presiding Judge of the 
Federal Court he supervises the 
selection of the jury panels. And 
he boasted in Uniontown, Pa., 
two weeks ago that his juries are 
“handpicked” and “will continue 
to be handpicked.” 


If one wants to know why this 
handpicking skips Negroes one 
need only turn to Knox’s two 
books. 

These books—The Judge Comes 
of Age, and Order in the Court— 
reek with race prejudice. The 
judge, however, thinks his anec- 
dotes of Negro prisoners, who 


Pa 


dialect, never heard in real life, 
are very funny indeed. 

The Jewish people involved in 
Knox's. stories are also vaudeville 
stage characters, whom_Knox may 
have seen in the theatre of his 
native. Waynesburg, Pa., 50 years 
ago. 

han 

THE JEWISH PEOPLE to 
whom the judge introduces his 
readers are the “worried little 
Jew,” the “Hebrew” bootleggers, 
the “small, poorly dressed, beard- 
ed Jew,’ or the “orthodox Jew” 
on the witness stand, who kept on 
telling lies, according to Knox's 
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rather incredible story, until 4 
lawyer insisted that he be sworn 
“with. bjs hat on” his head. 

Knox also likes to tell of the 
“shrieking Armenian” prisoners, 
who kept crying that there was 


“injoostice” in his court, until one 


was socked, when he sent them 
away. And he speaks in a dis- 
paraging manner of other minority 
groups. | 
But the Negroes get special 
treatment in Knox’s books. = 
Knox’s manufactured “Negoes” 
speak with a crude, Rodrk Brad- 
ford dialect that sounds/like noth- 


(Continued on Page 10) __ 


By Elmer O. Fehlhaber 


people. 
The decision was touched 
off in part by the desire of the 


Klansmen in this section of 


members of the state legisla- 
ture to prevent the adoption 
of FEPC legislation by the 
General Assembly now meet- 
ing at Columbus. 

The first outward move by the 


Klan took place last summer on 
the outskirts of Dayton where 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 


crosses were burned near a set- 
tlement of Negroes who had 


(CIO) in 1943. Mrs. Koval received a $50 maternity benefit. 


egro Railroad Workers Fight 
- Union-Company Ouster Move 


2 


~ By Robert Wood 


For a Southern Negro railroad worker, Jimcrow is a monster with four fists, 
hammering away. The Negro railman has to stand fast against a hostile ruling class: the 
railroad he works for, the Brotherhood which excludes him from membership and the 


Federal agencies set up for the 
industry. : 

Take the case of the two Negro 
crew members of the “Texas 
Eagle.” Its a streamliner which 
gallops the 372-miles from Hous- 
ton to Brownsville. The train's 
modern engine is the pride of the 
St. Louis, Brownsville .& Mexico 
Railway. The train marks a high- 
point, too, for Negro railroaders 
.in passenger service. It is the only 
“one in the nation which carries 
two Negroes in its crew, a head- 
end brakeman and a rear - end 
—— q | 

FOR 22 YEARS these two Ne- 
gro workers have been on the 
edge of losing their jobs. For 
Alexander F. Whitney finds their 
employment not to his liking. The 
president of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen speaks glow- 
ingly of Truman’s “Fair Deal” but 
he has held on to his organization's 
Jimcrow clause. And he is deter- 
mined to make train crews as lily- 
white as his “Brotherhood.” 

The jobs of these men now 


hangs on the thread of a pending) 


appeal to the U. S. Supreme 
Court.- In December the Federal 
Court in Texas turned its face and 
declared it saw no discrimination. 
The Railroad Adjustment Board, 
set up under the Railway Labor 


Act, ‘ruled : the: jobs’ belonged to ination. : - 


- 


rr trainmen. The Board which 


handed down this job-destroying| 


award inchided among its “judges” 
a member of the very Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen involved in 
the struggle. 

Years ago, Negro operating men, 
were hounded out of the industry 
by the hundreds. It was all done 
by simple terror. But its not so 
easy these days. There are sev- 
eral reasons. It’s 1949 and job 
lynchers -have a tougher time of 
it. Now there is an. organiza- 
tion in Texas to which the crew 
men of the “Texas Eagle” belong. 
And the Colored Trainmen of 
America is taking an appeal to the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 


More, the CTA is part of a 
larger organizational setup, en- 
titled the Negro Railway Labor 
Executives Committee, made ot 
top leaders in five railroad unions 
whose membership is Negro. 
They've hired lawyers, too, and 


they include some of the best rail- 
road labor attorneys in the coun- 
try. 


Delegation to Capitol 


Asks Segregation Ban 

CHICAGO.—More than 100 
|delegates will leave Chicago by 
bus and train on Thursday, Feb. 
10 for a two-day legislative assem- 
bly in Washington to demand an 


end to segregation and discrini-' 
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Margaret Truman 
Here to Tune Up 


Margaret Truman said that mu- 
sic critics treat a girl more severely 
‘when she happens to be the daugh- 
ter of the President of the United 
States than when she is just an- 
other aspiring young soprano. 

Miss Truman, who is here to 
have her vocal cords tuned for a 
concert -tour in the fall, said she 
wasnt complaining about the 
critics, because good box office 
receipts accompany the bad press 
notices when you are the first sing- 
ing daughter of the land. : 

She held a news conference in 
the office of her new manager, 
James A. Davidson. 

Her tour, Miss Truman said, will 
probably include 10 or 12 engage- 
ments across the country, with per- 
haps appearances in Europe later. 


Sid Stein Article on 
The CIO Next Week 


Because of time schedules which 
had to be met in The Worker print 
shop, the third of a series of ar- 
ticles by Sid Stein on the CIO 
could not be set in type in time 
for this edition. The article will 
appear in The Worker next week. 


Ohio to place pressure on 
‘beat a retreat for the time being. | 


ATHENS, O.—The Ku Klux Klan, after months of | 
secret organizing throughout southern Ohio, has decided to 


come out openly with acts of terrorism against the Negro: 
nein 
moved into an area that previously 


| 
| 


' 
! 


KKK Terror Drive 
Opens in South 0 


@--- 


had been lily white. 


Protests by Negro organizations 
and leaders of the CIO’ United 
Electrical and Radio Workers at 
Dayton caused the Klansmen to} 


Now the second demonstration 
has come—the burning of crosses 
and the driving of a Negro wom- 
an and her eight children from 
her home near Athens. 

* 


THE KLAN has been watching 
public reaction carefully to dis- 
cover if it is safe for the hooded 
mobster¢ to enlarge their activity. 

And, unfortunately, there pol 
not been any real organized at- 
tivity here to stamp out the re-' 
newal of Klan gangsterism. 


| 

The actions of the Athens 
County sheriff, George Sateman, 
led to the suspicion that the coun- 
ty law enforcement officer is 
either totally inefficient or looks 
with approval on the night riders. 


He has done nothing to find 
those responsible, has refused to 
reveal the whereabouts of the 
mother and her children and _ in 
general has performed in the man- 


ner of a Dixiecrat sheriff. 
+ : 


IN NEW YORK, Professor 
James H. Sheldon, administrative 
chairman of the Anti-Nazi League, 
whose father was at one time pros-+ 
ecuto. in Washington county near 
here, said that the Klan had de- 
veloped plans for a large scale | 
organizing drive in Ghio. 

A delegation of Ohio Klansmen 
conferred recently with Grand: 


Dragon Green at Atlanta, Sheldon |} 
said, and at the initiation meet-/] 
ings of the terrorists on Stone) 


Mountain near Atlanta there have 
been cars bearing Qhie license 
plates. 


Sheldon said that the chiet | 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY 


AMERICA HAs 4 
VOICE FOR PEACE! 


says Rev. John W. Darr, Jr., 
in his article The Dean of 
Canterbury's Peace Mission. 


ENGLISH SOVIET- 
BAITERS GET A 
SETBACK 


notes Gordon Schaffer in his 
article The British People 
and the Soviet Union 


CHANGING THE CLI- 
MATE IN 15 YEARS 


read Anna Louise Strong's 

report on ,the Soviet Union’s 

drought fighting plan, Rus- 
sia Plants Trees 


DOUBLED OUTPUT 


IN 10 YEARS 


Ralph Parker describes how 
it is being done in Raising 
Labor Productivity 


THAT NEW RUSSIAN: 


NATIONALISM 
debunked by the Soviet his- 
torian Sophia Yakubovskaya 
in ler article Land of Equal 

Nationalities 


JEWS WITHOUT A 


JEWISH PROBLEM 


S. Beryl Lush describes how 
Soviet Jews live and work in 
Jews in the USSR 


ARE THE SOVIETS 
PRODUCING FOR 
WAR? 

Sergei Kournakoff answers 


that question in his revealing 
article Working for Peace 
* 


| 


And Jessica Smith's Review 
and Comment, Theodore 
Bayers Your Questions An- 
‘swered—which answers re- 
cent slanders on_ Soviet 
education, and book reviews 
and other features, all in one 
issue, the February issue of 
Soviet Russia Today, the 
American magazine about 


the Soviet Union. 
Begin an eight-month introductary 
subscription for only $1.00 with 
this February issue. 


Single copies 15c 


New Exhibition ef Paintings of 


BITIA ROSENDOR 


Look for important 
announcement by 


LIBERTY BOOK CLUE 


on page 9 of the 


Magazine Section today _ 
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PRINTS, PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, LITHO- 
GRAPHS, ETCHINGS, CUSTOM FRAMING 


44th St. Gallery 
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They Have No Arguments 
ASHINGTON SIMPLY CAN’T FIND a reasonable 


answer to explain its refusal to meet with Stalin to 
work out a peace settlement. 


Stalin's invitation to Truman to meet personally only 
adds to the fury and hatred of the war-makers. They have 
been caught with their pants down. 


The statement of Secretary of State Acheson is 
astounding. He says Truman has travelled 
too much. Is that all he can dig up to justify 
the plot to murder half the human race 
in a needless and criminal atomic war? 

2 ° o 


HAT ARGUMENTS ARE LEFT to 

’ the cold war plotters? 

: 1. They say that Russia is aggressive. 
Where? In Germany? Stalin has offered 
twice to withdraw all troops if the U. S. 
will do the same. Fair enough? Washing- 
ton says no, and, instead sets up the illegal German West- 
ern state and revives Nazi war power in the Ruhr. 

2. Washington says-Russia is “expanding.” Where? 
They point to China, Poland, Czechoslovakia, etc. But 
this is a lie based on the amazing theory that if the people 
of any country choose to nationalize their industries they 
become a part of the Soviet Union’s “expansion.” Accord- 


Acheson 


ing to this theory, only if a country goes fascist, like Spain, 
Greece, or Turkey, is it truly independent and worthy to’ 


associate with us. 
3. Washington says we must first build up the armies 


of Western Europe in an Atlantic Defense Pact, and pile 


mem Up atombombs before we can talk peace. 
|“) In other words, we must first surround the 
Soviet Union with a ring of steel before 
we can talk peace. | | 
fe aN Suppose the Soviet Union did to us 
<4 ~=what Washington is doing to it? Suppose 
fe the USSR made deals to take over the 
armies of Mexico, Canada, and Latin 
America, as we are making military deals 
with some of the lands around the Soviet 
borders? Would we think that such moves 
spelled peace? Or war? 

4, Washington says we want deeds first to prove 
Stalin’s sincerity? He offers deeds. He offers to meet. He 
offers to reduce armaments. He has withdrawn Soviet 
troops from Korea while we still keep ours there. 

5. Stalin offers to negotiate a Berlin settlement. But 
we refuse. Why? It is Washington which dumped illegal 
money into that city. Everyone knows that. But even with 
that, the Soviet Union is willing to negotiate and compro- 


.mise. But Washington fears any compromise. Don’t take 


our word for it. Here is: what the New York Times corre- 
spondent recently reported from, Geneva: 


“The French and British reply to the UN committee’s 
proposal for machinery to administer Berlin currency is 
so close to the Russian reply that these sources believe 
the differences could readily be worked out. . . . Neutral 
sources believe that the United States Government DOES 
NOT WANT TO SETTLE THE ISSUE THROUGH 
THE UN MACHINERY.” (Jan. 22.) 


The world knows that Washington is blocking a peace | 


settlement. 


HERE FOR EXAMPLE, is what Business Week, reports 
*™ this week on the claim that Washington wants deeds 
not words: | 
“What would happen if Russia were to lift the Berlin 
blockade—or pull something equally dramatic to follow up 
the rash of Communist peace proposals? State Depart- 
ment policy makers concede they would be caught off 
balance hy any such move. ... More than that, they 


‘wouldn't cotton now to Russian deeds any more than to 


Russian words.” (Jan. 29.) . 
-That’s the REAL policy of the cold war maniacs! War 


at all costs, if they can get away with it! But how about 
what American people think? We urge them to ‘get into 


this peace fight to save their sons from future slaughter. 


Wire, write to President Truman now urging him to 
accepf>Stalin’s peace offer. Do the same with all Con- 


gressmen and Senators. Get your trade union to go -on ~ 


record. Also- your shop, apartment house, church, or other 


group. Get up peace petitions. It's your family that’s at 
‘Stake.° | : M 
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band’s murderers. 


ocratic Party machine. 
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By Benjamin J. Davis 
Member, New York City Council 


REP. WILLIAM DAWSON, of Chicago, 
has been elected chairman of the 
House Committee on Expenditures, the 
first Negro to hold such a Congressional 
post in modern America. 


But this is only window dressing by the Tru- 
man Administration to hide the increasing lynch 
oppression of the Negro people. 

The Truman-Democratic Party machine that 
handed this patronage plum to Dawson is the 
same one that refuses to do any- 
thing about the mass lynchings 
of Negro veterans and _ their 
wives in Monroe, Ga., about the 
lynch murder of Isaiah Nixon, 
about the Klan ambushing of 
Robert Mallard, whose’ widow 
was threatened and _ banished 
from her Georgia home because 
she testified against her hus- 
The polltax 
Attorney General Tom Clark, main speaker at the 


+ recent banquet honoring Dawson, is the same 


lynch-defender who has never lifted a finger 
against the Klan or against the lawless persecu- 
tion of Negro citizens. 7 

The Truman party machine that conferred the 
empty title: upon Dawson is the same one that is 
now conspiring with the southern lynch Demo- 
crats and reactionary Republicans in the U. S. 
Senate to keep the filibuster alive so that no anti- 
lynch, anti-polltax. or FEPC legislation can get 


through. 
roug i 


IN THE THREE TERMS that Dawson has 

been in Congress he has never given the im- 
pression of being more than a party hack. Not 
once has he waged a real battle against the lynch- 
oppression of his own people. Constant epithets 
hurled by the fascist Rankin against Negroes in 
the House, Dawson seems to have swallowed 
without any difficulty. He was picked for pro- 
motion because he is safe and will not bite the 


hand that feeds him,- though the same hand 


strangles his own people. Instead of fighting for 
Negro rights, ke will fight fer the corrupt Dem 


Negroes who wage militant battles for Negro 


rights, for labor and a: ainst Wall Street are not 
rewarded: with" patronage" crumbs handed down ' 


Face to Face 
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Window-Dressing for 
Lynch Oppression 


from Massa Truman. Nor are they given empty 
titles and dubious honors. | 
They are indicted and tried on a Hitler frame- 
up of “conspiracy to advocate and teach the over- 
throw of the government with force and violence” 
—as are Henry Winston and myself, along with 


our fellow Communist National Committeemen. 


Our crime is that we fight for the Negro 
liberation that Dawson is being paid off not to 
a for. The same poll tax lynch-defender, Tom 
Clark, who pats Dawson on the back, we despise. 


Truman and -his crooked party machine is 
trying to drive home a lesson with the Dawson 
appointment. They are saying that if you, the 
Negro people, work with your oppressors, and 
collaborate with the reactionary capitalists, a few 
of your leaders will get pennies from heaven. 


But if you fight your oppressors—and insist upon 


your full - citizenship, we will intimidate and 
threaten you or maybe call you a Communist 
and jail you. 
* 


[HE JAILS of the country are not big enough 

to hold the millions of Negroes and their 
supporters who will go on fighting for full libera- 
tion. this libefation is going to be accom- 
plished! Nor is the degenerate capitalist system 
going to stand in the way. 


The appointment of Dawson has not resulted 
in the prosecution of a single lyncher by the Tru- 
man Administration, nor in the enforcement of 
the 13th, 14th and 15th Amendments, nor in the 
passage of a solitary civil rights measure. These 
achievement will come only through the fighting, 
uncompromising tenacity of the Negro people, 
their white labor-progressive supporters. 

Class struggle, not class collaboration, is the 
answer. The party machine that knighted Dawson 
is the political instrument of the very monopolies 
and Southern bourbons who are tightening the 
screws upon the Negro workers and their families. 


SHORT STORIES WANTED 


The Worker will pay_a nominal fee fag 
all short stories accepted for publication, 


_Address manuscripts to: The Worker 
Short Story Editor, 35 E. 12 St. New 


York 3, N. Y. 
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| World of Labor 


(Continued from Page 5) 


- The magazine’s editors then swing out against 
Murray and Green because it is CIO activity that 
was described in the Communist paper. They 
say: 

“Actually these Communist fellows in their 
leaflets above described and referred. to brag 
about the CIO. They may not parade together 
but they do cohabit. And really there is mighty 
little of anything to choose between them.” 

_¢ Then to show that a bounty ought to be put 
on the “pelts” of the leaders of Murray’s own steel 
union, the magazine refers to the strike at the. 
Shakespeare Manufacturing Co. in Michigan. 
Newspaper accounts of a “raid” on the plant by 
a hundred strikers who allegedly “started to wreck 
the whole place,” are referred to. Incidentally, 
the steel union’s regional director and 10 others 
are under indictment for activities in that strike. 
The textile magazine charges that violence was 
organized “under the command and control” of 
the steel union and that it is “part and parcel of 
the whole program of professional labor Jeaders.” 
| * 


4 doing anything against the “labor racket” is 

because the whole country has gone to the dogs, 

says the magazine, releasing its ire upon Roose- 
*  velt as follows: | 

_“A few years ago the worst chump who ever 
befuddled and misled and corrupted the elec- 
torate, the working people of this country, said, 
There is nothing to fear but fear.’ ” = 

As a result of the drive against fear, the coun- 
try went $400,000,000,000 in debt “and we have 
built up a labor racket that far outrackets the cut- 
— and pirates of the prohibition era,” we are 
told. : | 
._Insisting that the textile interests will. have 
to do something themselves about this “labor 
racket,” as they refer to Emil Rieve’s Textile 
Union, Wool and Cotton Reporter adds: 

“But we. are not going to have the cure by 
‘peaceful, sweet and lovely fair old American plan 

_ methods. The labor racketeers won't allow it— 
and they are in the saddle still.” 
* 
| FOR practical examples, the magazine refers to 

a woolen mill owner named Roger Milliken, 
who closed up his plant in Madison, Maine, rather 
than pay union wages. In Gaffney, S. C., Mil- 
liken closed up his struck mill and he “kept it shut 

., for months and months until the operators were 
willing ‘of their own choosing, ” sneers the maga- 
zine, “to come back and go to work for fair wages. 
That is the way to run a textile mill.” 

Another example given highlights the helpful- 
ness of the Taft-Hartley Act because it gives the 
employer a right to less employes on choice 
of a union. In this case, a CIO bid for an elec- 
tion among the 500 workers was defeated. 

“Not a single solitary person of that 500 voted 
for outside labor leadership, not a single one of 
them voted for CIO representation. That points 
out that it can be done,” brags the magazine. 

The spokesman for the textile interests greets 
the developing layoffs with pleasure, seeing in 
them a chance to end “labor domination” if the 
manufacturers are “smart enough and courageous 
enough and hard-headed enough to go ahead now 
to straighten out the labor situation.” A program 
is suggested for the manufacturers. 

* ; 

T° the workers it should be explained “that a 

little bit lower wages would secure their jobs 

through the depression that is bound to come— 

_ that may be right on top of us”; that those will 

have job security “who have been maintaining the 

lowest unit cost by the largest production”; that 
there is no need of job seniority if some competing * 

. company beats it for work; that shift bonuses are 

not needed and “why should a man on the third 

_ shift get any more money than a man on the sec- 

--\ . ond shift.” And why have reporting time paid? 
| asks the magazine. “Explain to the operator that 
he is lucky to have a iob at all.” 


“Work load control. Why should we have 

_ that?” is the next question. “A man who does 

the most ought to get the most. The whole thing 
ought to be on piece work. 3 | | 

“We have vacations with pay and paid. holi- 


>? 


days,” is the next object of the magazine’s notice. 
“Why should a man be paid when he doesn’t 
work, whether or not it is a holiday? If he works 
Sunday pay for it; if he works the Fourth of July 
pay for it; if he doesn’t work, don’t pay him. 
“We have protection for veterans,” observes 
the textile organ. “A veteran isn’t any better than 
7 else. Being a veteran is a young man’s 
uty. : 
' “Grievance procedure. Why should we have 
it? A man is hired to do the job and de what 
the boss tells him to do. If he doesn’t do it, he 
ought to be fired. 

_ _. “Health and accident insurance. He ought to 
have health and accident insurance, but he ought 
to pay for it himself.” 

After thus mapping what ought to be pro- 
vided in the up-to-date textile contract, the maga- 
zine concludes: 


“We have been running wild in this country, 


_ YPHE reason the Department of Justice isn’t — 


_ plays by Moliere, Racine and Corneille, produced 


we have been prodigal sons, Now we. t to 
begin to. di ipline « ool wie v4 W, we Qugh 
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BY BARNARD RUBI 


HE ENTERTAINMENT trade excited about the fact 


that four name Negro acts have been booked into 
Miami night clubs without the expected opposition mak- 
ing itself manifest. | 

There’s a very big but, however. Negro patrons are 
still not being admitted to the clubs—and Jimcrow is still 


crowing.... ; 
° . * 


TOWN TALK 
Groucho Marx into television via a series 0’ 
one-minute film commercials for his radi. 
sponsors. ... | 
The first full-length Israeli movie, “Dream Nu 
More,” is now in New York for final editing 
it's a comedy. ... 
Alfred Drake will sign for a series of children’s 
records to be issued by RCA Victor... . 
© . . 
The most interesting record news we ve hear« 
in a long time is the fact that several full-length: 


by the Comedie Francaise will be waxed in Paris 
and will be issued here in albums. The Sofradi record outfits New 


~ York office will handle distribution. ... 


We've heard a lot of stories about agents—10 percenters—on 
this beat, but this one easily finds a place for itself. | 
| This particular agent has made a name for himself because 
of his stated reason for trying to collect an extra 10 percent from 
his client, a night club performer. 

The entertainer was hurt on the job, got. compensation in- 


- surance, and now the agent wants his cut of the insurance. 


“If I hadn’t sent him on the job, he wouldn't have got hurt 


_and collected that extra loot. So,” he argues, “I’m entitled to my 


enave. . <> 
. . . * 

At least twenty top Hollywood directors have announced or 
are about to announce their connections with television programs. 
Includes John Ford, Frank Capra, King Vidor, Raoul Walsh, Marian 
C. Cooper, William Cameron Menzies, etc. 

° AZ 


From the classified section of the Mexico City Herald: 
“Secretary. Wants position. No bad habits. Willing to learn.” 
, © « 


BUT EVERYTHING 


A clause in Ernest Hemingway’s contract with Scribner’s pro- 
vides that the publishers may not change a single word im his 
manuscripts. : 

Some years ago the late Maxwell Perkins, then Scribner’s edi- 


tor, was reading the typewritten script of “Death in the Afternoon” 


when he encountered an old, four-letter Anglo-Saxon word. _ 

He rushed frantically to the office of the elderly Charles Scrib- 
ner and read the offending passage to that dignified but flustered 
gentleman. | | 

“Remember,” said Perkins,” that we're forbidden by contract 
to change a word.” 

“Dear, dear,” said Mr. Scribner. “We will have to discuss 
this fully when I return from lunch.” 

Absent-mindedly he jotted down the four-letter word on a 


memo pad ‘headed “What to Do Today.” 


It is still talked about in the publishing business how, while 
Mr. Scribner was lunching, his secretary glanced at his memo pad, 
gasped and exclaimed plaintively, “Holy smokes, is a secretary ex- 
pected to remind her boss of’ EVERYTHING?” .. 
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, ' ACQUITTED! 
By AARON KRAMER 


The trees of Queens are just as proud, 
the traffic-lights as red and green, 

the window-curtains no less clean, 
the railroad-whistles quite as loud, 
the people just as seeming-gay __ 

as they were seeming yesterday. 


And should I leap through this foul place 

with JUSTICE! JUSTICE! on my tongue— 

would trees bow low, would lights be stung 

into a darkness of disgrace? . 

would curtains smudge? would whistles fail? 
_ would people hear me and grow pale 


and open wide the courtroom doors 
and see beneath the robe of black — 

that hides each whoring judge’s back, 
and see the ancient festering sores 

and find the bulging purse of gold 

with which a verdict’s bought and sold? 


sd 2 


SONNET FOR MY WIFE 
By ALFRED LIED 


There are times when you are like a rose. 


pressed among the layers of my mind... 


The lunch-pail’s full, your waking kiss glows 
warm in my heart, the coldest wind won't find 
its way there now. 7 

i The huge-lipped foundry blows, 
unsheaths its hungry paw, red-clawed, blind, 
and mastered by tiny men. | 

: A mimeo swells 

to clattering crescendos and in the bin 
a thousand leaflets wait for union hands. 


Like fingers cupping a winter lake, strands 

of ice surround my loneliness, and far 

across the sea are you, my daylight star. 

. . « then my mind becomes a canopy of bells, 
Your image, ringing jubilees within. 


TWO GUITARS, LIKE MIRRORS 


Sunday, day of rest and long beers 

to drown the work week. Sunday, - 
resting time, and Monday but tomorrow’s 
name. In the bar “Mexico Place, Chicago.” 


brown brown eyes 
look from my heart 
into the sun 

where dwells my love - 


Two guitars like mirrors of warm 
memories, stringed pools shimmering 
with Mexico, each note a pebble 
rippling on the surface of their song. 


young, young eyes 
pierce my heart 
unwrapping its sun | 
where dwells my love 


Old man, wilted on the table, 

rolls with the heavy moving hands. 

To their harmony he gathers answers 
from a heart whose rim is slowly closing. 


ageing eyes 

still warm with sun 

long in my. heart 

where dwells my love 


Blind man, sitting like a mountain 

from the South, smoke a gray cloud 

for his brow. The new land is not 

seen. He does not speak the new tongue. 


cold, cold eyes 

die in my heart 

lie coffined in sun. 
where dwelt my love 


Small hush before the note their voices 
build, long bridge to memories. 2 

A black dog in the door, gray frost-wreath 
on his breath. It is fall on Maxwell Street 
and summer quivers in the dying song. 


Milton Howard’s Column 
__ Will Appear Next Week 
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D.C. Rally to Lobby | T-H Repel MAPAI TOPS ISRAEL VOTE 


| _ (Continued from Page 4) TEL AVIV, Israel, (UP).—Fina!,Leumi (Freedom movement), 14; 

For Rights of N eo a eres 

| | : full force and effect. tion f : sives, five; Communists and :eph 

| : | g 0 egroe . “ns E ee tae ae ardim, four each, and Yesnenites, 
Political leaders of thre ties—including Henry A.| THE VOICE AND ACTION of ee aa Ben! Wizo and Sternists, one each. 

e parties—including Henry A. Gurion'’s Mapai (labor). party 48 Mapam reveived 64,000 votes 


Wallace, Vice- . labor in the shops and local unions me: a : 
ce, Vice-President Alben W. Barkley and Sen. Robert is a taly thing thet con aan seats and the dominant position in| or 14% percent of the total; the 


A. Taft—have been invited to address a mass civil rights the 120-member assemb! Religi bloc 33,000, and 
7 3 th l of the Taft-Hartley Act, | © *<“-member assembly. os 
rally in Washington on Feb. +11. The rally will be part of a ail die imcal of aa Waasae Mapai received 155,274 Jewish| Communists 15,148 or three and 


—— ey assembly and rally to press for passage os without — amendments. | votes and 7,300 Arab votes of the mansions os 
of civil rights legislation. + e time is short. + Lester 
More than 106 Negro and white| and Sen. Langer have accepted! The existing illusions and com- a ape but furth py a by 
leaders of all political persuasions the invitation. placency must be torn aside by — ne ” — Rodney, and In This sh } 
have joined in sponsoring the as-| SATURDAY’S proceedings, in|convincing fraternal argument. to the left, won 19 seats in the] Bill Mardo, appear alternately 

bly and rally in Washington] addition to planning the future of| United action of all labor, sup- assembly followed by the United] every day: sud'ae _— 

aol marking Lincoln's Birthday. Artists| the campaign for civil rights, will| ported by all the other forces of Religious bloc with 16; Irgun Zvai__ Worker. __ 
such as Paul Robeson and the con-| tackle Jimcrow in the armed| peace and progress, can alone bring 
ductor , .Dmitri Mitropoulous, are| forces and the elimination of victory. Where Right wing labor 
oined with CIO and AFL union| segregation in Washington D. C. |leaders refuse to act, the members 
eaders, Charles A. Collins, Velma! Fo lowing the report of panel|and local union leaders must speak 


Hopkins, and Thomas Richardson. | discussions to the entire body at/and act without them. The entire 
* 1:30 p.m., the conference will hear| working class will be looking to the | 


‘SPOKESMEN for the sponsor- continuations proposals by Dr. W.| Left-Progressive Unions for leader- 
ing group, located at 1915 Four- E. 5. Du Bois.- Leaders of the con- ship. 


teenth St., N. W., Washington DC| ference and rally assert that a lob-| The issues are clear. They are: | 

told the Worker that the two-day| by is expected to be established in| © Register support to Marcan- N | T [ : | 
program includes a rally on Friday | Washington for the duration of the |tonio Bill HR-259. “ 
night, Feb. 11; a conference and| 81st Congress. — ® Deluge the Congressional | v 
panel discussions on Saturday _ The sponsoring committee an- hearings with messages for imme- 
Feb. 13; with visits by delegations nounced that it has arranged for a. diate repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
to Washington officials and con- limited amount of free housing Act and unconditional re-enactment To All Party Organizations, 
age leaders demanding de- which can be obtained by writing of the Wagner Act from every shop Counties, Sections and Branches: 

eat of the threatened filibuster 1 gem _ J. Finley ae OF | end local anion. 

against civil rights legislation, and Allen Sayler, 1915 Fourteenth St., © Organize in the shops and de- May 20, 21, 22 and 23 will bring an event of significance 


elimination of Jimcrow in the Na-| Washington, D. C. ; 
J : partments to enlist every worker to our Party. On the above dates the joint Daily Worker- 


tional Capitol. i aie to send wires to the Congressional . . : 
_Dr. J. Finley Wilson will open British Laborite Quits hearings today. Morning Freitheit Bazaar in New York City will revive 


mF. <n td mie at 10 _— After Graft Expose ® Send delegations from every an important assertion of strength and faith in our papers’ 
riday; morming in etropolilan LONDON (UP).—Laborite MP, | town and city to the hearings to achievements. Thousands of workers will patronize the 


Baptist Church and _ Representa- IN dees Steereaint 
tive Vito Marcantonio will outline! John W. Belcher resigned from P 7 — Bazaar where they will come to be entertained and buy 
© Visit your Congressmen on 


to the assembled delegates the}Parliament as the result of finding ; . 3 
weekends, reminding them that you 


| ivil ri islati ibunal which investigated : | é 
eM Cousthe niet De ldidded pratt in high government voted for Taft-Hartley repeal on our friends and comrades. Many will be non-Party people 
ing congressmen and_  o‘icials—'| circles. November 2nd. and wil become acquainted with our newspapers and 
both government and business—on; Belcher, 43, announced his res-| ® Organize effective local labor | program for the first time. ‘You can help make this a 
the matter of ending Jimcrow, the|ignation to a jammed House of | activity—preferably united front ac- 
delegates will return to the church}Commons after Attorney General) tions—to register labor's demands 
for the rally at 7:30 p.m. Sir Hartley Shawcross said no/in Congress. 

At the Friday night rally the in-| criminal action would be taken| © Unite labor in all cities in na-: : 
vited speakers, according to spon-| against any government official | tionwide action that will force Cen- funds for our fighting labor press. 
soring committee spokesmen, are|connected with the investigation.| gress to heed the voice of the peo- | 
Senator William R. Langer (R-|The tribunal found that Belcher) ple and not of Wall Street and its We urge all possible assistance, cooperation and support 
ND), Rep. Helen Gahagan Dou-}and George W. Gibson, former) pupp2t newspapers. | 
glas (D-Cal), Vice President Alben|director of the Bank of England.| Tie voice and actio-1 of labor in 
W. Barkley, Senator Robert A./allowed gifts and “continuous hos- aye-y -hop and mill, in-ev ery nieaes | 

- Taft, Paul Robeson and others. It|pitality” to influence their official! and city, in all forty-eight pra, BILL NORMAN 
was reported that both Wallace! decisions. aud ALEXANDER BITTELMAN 


merchandise made -available through contributions from 


nationally celebrated occasion. 


This is a political event as well as a means of raising 


a 


to the Bazaar to insure its success. 
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Jury Rigger Oozes Bigotry =~: 


(Continued from Page 7) tended The cops were 
ing ever heard in Harlem or the!ready when the seamen’s union 
Bedford - Stuyvesant section of|official came on the docks. 

Brooklyn, or in Cleveland, Ohio,| “And presently,” said the re- 


or in Georgia or Mississippi. Their | ceiver, n reporting to Knox, “they | , 
“black faces beam” as they talk,' brought that fellow (the Negro) | | N Y COUNTY GREETS 
according to Knox. out on a stretcher.” a e “ . 


The “Negroes” which the! ““What happened, asked Knox. 


chauvinism - poisoned mind of| “ ‘Well, I wasn’t there,’ replied, 

Knox has conjured up are not the} Borland with .. . a twinkle in his : , AL 

ordinary « decent folk one meets|eye. ‘But they told me that some, | 3 | 

day by day. They are “huge,” | freight fell on him’.” i] 

“bulky,” “rotund,” or “brawny,| Knox added complacently that 

fancily dressed” fellows, who make; “we had no labor trouble ali the | 

mischief until the law catches up’ rest of the time we ran that line.” | 

with them. _ = " roe ao | 
.” HAT CHANCE, « | a 

ESPECIALLY FUNNY in Judge*does a Communist, ane i : the defense of the people’s democratic rights, we pledge te adhere te 
Knox's eyes is his tale of one “fan-|Negro Communist, have for jus- | the following time-table in our Part’s continued drive against reaction’s 
cily .dressed” Negro seaman’s|tice in one of Knox's courts un- | . 
leader, who threatened to call em-|less the fight inside the court is | olfensive: 
ployes of the Hudson River Night|}backed up by a big. mass peo- | 
Line out on strike. nle’s movement outside? 

Judge Knox described this sea-| Knox gets merry again as he } i 
men’s leader, on hearsay evidence, | tells how he denied citizenship to } . FEB. I—(Last Tuesday) ~________~~- 331/3% Achieved 
as a crook. The Hudson River|one of Father Divine’s woman. 6 , 

Night Line at that time was in|followers. He tries to lighten the FEB. (This Sunday) -_-----------_- 60% 
ankruptcy, under a recciver ap-|atmosphere another time with the: FEB. 12—Lincoln-Douglass Day 
pointed by Knox. And Knox had' story of a Negro who fell asleep by. ee ies seu 
re this receiver, Middleton Bor-|a bootlegging still. He attempts FEB. 22—Washington’s Birthday 
and, permission to hire scabs if|/to bring down the house with a 
~ MAR. 1—100% Completion 


} 


Rallying our members and friends for the freedom of our 12 leaders and 


the workers went on. strike (see/two-page story of a “rotund” Ne- | 


Order in the Court, Page 132). gro, who had once been arrested | 
The gag line in Knox's story!on a “rape” charge.- And he gives 


comes after the cops beat up the!nages and pages of clumsy Roark | ) : 
seamen’s leader. Knox said that!Bradford renditions of Negroes: : F R a f T K é | 2 


1 


. . é< . >? bd >? 
‘his receiver “grinned” as he told'saying “Deed you Honah,” etc.,! 


the judge how he had tipped off|etc., as they plead not to be sent 


a bia waterfront cop to the in-!to prison. 


—_—— — 


Klan Open Terror Drivein Ohio. | | | Read the DAILY WORKER 


- (Continued from~Page 7) the time of its-birth and for a few + BUILD THE PARTY 


Klansmten in Ohio was Robert} years afterward conducted educa- 

Sheakley-of Akron. tional work against the Klan. Of 
At re me yas the om | late, however, the rubber workers’ | 

reacned its heig:t in Ohio, Akron; union has let down badly in the : 

wis a strongnoic. | struggle against entedinatiins FIGHTING FUNDS FOR A FIGHTING PARTY 
Since the organization of the; Through the efforts of progres- 

CIO United Rubber Workers, the | sives, particularly at Goodyear, the 

Klan bes not been able to make} original union program is being 


> 


‘pny real comeback, The union at revived, so si. . sis ease! 


Democrats Give New Look To 


Un-American 


By Mel Fiske 


of witch-hunters. The Truman ad-© 
ministration’s suplied four lawyers 
to Committee Chairman John S. 
Wood (Ga), and the Republicans 
added the infamous author of the 
anti-labor Case bill, Rep. Frances 
Case (R-SD) and an ex-FBI man 
to their J. Parnell Thomas and 


Richard Nixon. 


The Truman administration 
kicked off Reps. John Rankin 
(D-Miss) and Edward Hebert 


(D-La) in an apparent effort to 
the 
$200,000 apppropriation required 


forestall atempts to block 


by the committee. 


The committee, at its first meet- 
ing, barred newsreel cameramen, 
and 


news hee heytngs. from future 


radio recorders, television 


committee hearings. 
licity, merely . investigations. 


press, however, was not barred. 
* 


NOW THAT the committee has 
seven lawyers out of nine mem- 
bers, its operations can be expected 
to be strictly legalistic. Instead of 
hitting its victims with a club of 
character 
assassinations, it may be expected 
to strike out with heavy law books 
language 


newspaper smears and 


and ponderous _ legal 
amounting to the same thing. 


Wood, chairman of the commit- 
tee during the start of the CIO 
Southern organizing campaign in 


This was in- 
tended to prove that the commit-|} 


tee is no longer interested in pub- 
The 


Iran Students Rap 
U. S. Oil Trust 


TEHERAN, Han, Feb. 3 (UP). 
thousand students forced 
debate in the Chambér of Depu- 
ties today on the ‘Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company’s concession by dem- 
onstrating against exploitation of 
Iran's oilfields by foreign com- 


—Two 


panies. 


The students, parading around 
the «Majlis (parliament), carried 
banners demanding cancellation 
of the oil company’s concession 
and shouted “Down with traitors 


and foreign agents.” 


People’s Lobby 


(Continued from Page 4) 


ihe City of New York requests the 
Mayor to eall’ upon schools, li- 


braries and! other public bodies 
and institutions to conduct proper | 
observance of Negro History Week 
thorugh such means as class-room 
lectures, displays, celebrations or 


other public functions. 
~ EVENTS SCHEDULED 


-A celebration of Negro History 
Week is being held Sunday at 3 
p. m. by the Harlem Civil Rights 
Congress at-the Elks Auditorium, | 
Wilkerson, 
Negro educator, will speak, as 
well as other prominent historians. 

The Harlem Branch of the Pub- 
lic Library is staging a play based 
Hughes’ “Freedom 
Plow,” next Friday at 8 p. m. at 


15 W. 126. Doxey 


on Langston 


9 W. 124th St. 


~The 186 St branch of the Pub- 
lic Library, together with the Com- 
mittee for the Negro in the Arts, 
has scheduled gala evening per- 
formances by noted musicians, 
dancers, singers and an art exhibit 


- Monday through Friday. 
In addition, the United Harlem 


Tenants and Consumers Organi- 


zation is sponsoring a Cavalcade 
of Negro Art at the Washington 


Irving High School Feb. 12 at 


8:30 p. m. 
NATIONAL EVENTS 
‘Nationally, celebrations have 


been planned at all Negro col- 

. Week-long ceremonies are 
planned at Fisk University, Nash- 
yille, Tenn., and Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington. 


ae ee % je teehee 


| 


i elected 


Witchhunt Body 


WASHINGTON.—The Un-American Committee, like a chameleon, has changed 
its colors to suit the political climate and emerged this week as the same lizard it’s 
been for ten years. Except for three former members, the committee has a different set 
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by almost two to one. 


still within him. 


Second man on the committee 
rung is now Rep. Francis Walter 
of Easton, Pa., a member of the 
An adminis- 
tration follower, Walter was ap- 
parently assigned to the commit- 
tee as the voice of the Truman 
He supported the 


House since 1983. 


administration. 


Mundt-Nixon bill. 


Congress, 
sistently anti-labor record. 


lapse of 20 years. 
feated for reelection in 1929, 
‘in. 1940 and again when he tried 
to become governor in 1942. In 
between election defeats, “he di- 
rected Ohio's Public Welfare de- 
partment from 1931 to 1935. Dur- 
ing the war he was a lieutenant 
colonel in charge of all welfare 
activity in Italy. : 


THE LAST DEMOCRAT on 
the committee is Morgan M. 
Moulder of Camdenton, Missouri. 
A. former prosecuting attorney and 
circuit court judge, Moulder was 
with $750 of CIO-PAC 
money. He defeated Max Schwabe. 
a member of the House Labor 
Committee that harrassed and _in- 
vestigated the CIO Fur Workers. 
x-chairman J. Parnell. Thomas 
will alternate between Congress 
and the courts for the next few 
months as he stands trial in Fed- 
eral District Court on charges of 
payroll padding and accepting 
kickbacks. 

With Thomas busy trying to 
beat the rap, Nixon becomes the 
Republicans’ chief minority voice 
on the committee. 


Nixon fathered the committee’s 


| Sunday, Feb. 6 — 8:15 P.M. 


WOMEN AGAINST 
MYTH - 


the struggle for women’s rights and 
against imperialism and war 
® report on their experiences 
in Europe during the 


BUDAPEST CONGRESS 
of the 
Women’s Democratic 
International Federation 


PEARL LAWES, Furriers Union 
BETTY MILLARD, Cong. of Am. Women 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL FORUMS 
6th Ave and 16th St. — WA 9-1600 


50¢ 


a 


The Youth Cultural Section 


presents a series of 


3 FORUMS 


@® Feb. 6—Films: 


WARREN MILLER 
Film Critic, Masses & Mainstream 


@ Feb. 20—Art 
JAY LEV, Artist 


@ March 6—Musiec 


SIDNEY FINKELSTEIN 
Auther and Critic 


77 FIFTH AVENUE 
8:30 P.M. . Subs 35¢ 


aipetne en 


—_— 


Freedom Crusaders 


Let’s Celebrate 
Negro History Week with 


BEN DAVIS 


the people’s fighting Councilman 
SUNDAY, FEB 6—8 P.M. 


_ FELLOWSHIP CENTER 
107 W. 100th St. — Adm. 85¢ 


Danting ©@ Entertainment 


West Side Chapter, 
CIVIL RIGHTS CONGRESS 


1946, hopped through the South 
scaring up headlines against the 
CIO “Communist agents.” His 
well-known anti-labor venom is 


Burr Harrison, a cog in Sen. 
Harry Byrd's political machine in 
Virginia, is a former state judge. 
During his two other terms in 


Harrison had a _ con- 
John McSweeney of Wooster, 
Ohio, returns to Congress after a 
He was de- 


whipped when he ran for senator 


ment. 


committee calmed him down. 


eyes become glazed, his 


as he fires his questions. 


sadistic pleasure. 


Case has been a. bitter 


to the House. 


the committee. He’s a lawyer, and 
a House freshman. 


legislative baby last year and sput- 
tered in rage when he discovered 
that ex-Rep. (new Senator) Karl 
Mundt (R-SD) had assumed its 
paternity. The bill became known 
as the Mundt-Nixon bill after the 


Nixon is pressing for reintro- 
duction of that bill this year. But 
more than anything, he wants to 
get up on the committee rostrum, 


glare stonily at some witness, and 
shout double-edged questions. His 
tace 
freezes into a mold of arrogance 
Then 
he leans back in the flush of his 


Hardened Rep. Francis Case of 
Custer, South Dakota, was drafted 
to the committee to replace Mundt. 
anti-la- 
borite and foe of Franklin Roose- 
velt since 1936 when he first came 


The Republicans picked an ex- 
G-man, Harold H. Velde of Pekin. 


Illinois, to round out their side of 


lows: 


With 75 percent of those eligi- 
ble voting, the results were as fol- 


For president—Pasko Soso, 2.- 
218, Richard W. Keith, 1,182: 
business manager — Robert Mintz. 
2,070, Charles Jeske, 1,242: Ist 
vice-president — William Conway, 
2,169, Edward Barry, 1,202; 2nd 
vice-president — Roy Sparrow (un- 


Reports New Soviet 
Air Force Gains 


MOSCOW (UP). — Maj. 
nist Party conference 


in mastering new techniques. ” 


the battles 


of Smolensk. and 
Koenigsberg. 


The Adventures of Richard, by 


Michael Singer, appears Monday 
and Thursday and in the weekend 


| Worker. 


24th C.D. JEFFERSON SCHOOL ANNEX 


1311 INTERVALE AVENUE (cor. of Freeman St.) 
February 7-April 1 (8 sessions) 


Science of Society Marxism and the Register 
(Marxism I) Negre Question ’ gt 18311 Intervale on 
In Spanish — Mondays ’ Friday, Feb. 4 
8:30-10 P.M. Fridays 8-10 P.M. 

In English — _ Fridays — 8:30 - 10 P.M. Saturday, Feb. 5 
$:30-10 P.M. Problems ef the 1-5 P.M. 
Elements of Political Jewish People Monday, Feb. 7 

Economy (Marxism II) “ ~=—6r 8 = 10 P.M. 
_ Wednesdays Wednesdays Tuesday, Feb. 8 
9- 10:30 P.M. | 8:30-10 P.M. | 8-10 P.M. 


- - 


Saturday, Feb. 5—8:30 P.M. 


The hit show of the year! 
the incomparable 


JOSH WHITE 


his American blues and ballads 
and exotic 


JOSEPHINE PREMICE 


=== DANCE both nites to _ 
) the music of Allan HE PANE L 
| Tresser’s Orchestra 

($1.25 plus tax) ROOM 


her Haitian songs and dances 


— 


13 ASTOR PLACE ===, 
Sth St. and B’way 
New York City ; 


Sunday, Feb. 6—8:36 P.M. 
One of America’s great novelists: 
the author of the stirring novel 

“MY GLORIOUS BROTHERS’”’ 


HOWARD FAST 


“The Crisis of Liberalism” 


. 
OSCAR BRAND 
(WNYC’s Sheeless Troubadour) 


Gen. 
Vassily. Stalin, commander of Air 
Forces in the Moscow military dis- 


trict, in an address to a Commu- 
reported 
“successes in combat and political 
training of Airforce personnel and | 


Se 


} 


| 


| 


Progressives Sweep 
Local 1114 Election 


CHICAGO.—Progressives swept the entire ticket in the 
election of officers of UE Local 1114, it was announced this 


week. Top man on the progressive slate, Pasko Soso, candi- 
date for president of the local, won’? 


——— 


opposed), 2,756; 3rd _vice-presi- 
dent — Vincent Bogden, 2,094, 
Jacob Beyer, 1,198: treasurer — 
Walter Stempel, 2,127, Edward 
Daily, 1,213; financial secretary — 
Louis Abbate, 2,098, Alan Palmer, 
],223§ recording secretary, James 
Butler, 2,045, Felix Skors, 1,277. 


GERMANY 
Road to War or Peace? - 
MARGIT ADLER 


Managing Editor 
“German-American” 


. « « Exciting war film 
eee Dancing 
ee e Refreshments 


JEFFERSON FORUM 


SUN. EVE., FEB. 6, 8:30 
201 West 72nd Street, Rm. 216 
Subs 50¢ 


Vassily Stalin, the Premier's son, | yo bbb bb» RD bbb bbb 
commanded a plane squadron in 


% VILLAGE VARIETY CLUB ¥ 
* presents F * 
‘Xan evening of | CAB MARCOSY. 
| = entertainment Orchestra o 
* and DANNY = 
pr dancin CARTER 
ie & Vocalist * 
* SAT. PAUL x 
v4 FEB. 5- at the Grume® 
x HOTEL ALBERT 
* Entrance 11th St. and University PI.¥% 
X Near BMT-IRT subways - $1.04 plus tax¥ 
KALA AAIAALASLA SAS AS SSSI 


| SUNDAY, FEB. 6—8:30 P.M.s 


‘— The beloved star of the Jewish and 
‘— American Stage, 


| 


| 
i 
' 


RE ee ee ee te ee 


Sore nea meng aaseasner 


Screen and Radio 


MOLLY PICON 


will appear in a program of imper- 
sonations, sketches and songs at 


CRYSTAL BALLROOM 
HOTEL DIPLOMAT 
108 West 43rd Street 


Dancing will follow to David Horlick’s 
Orchestra. Come early for a good seat 
$1.25 plus tax 


——-> + 


“As You Like It 


Lawrence Olivier - Elizabeth Bergner 
Sat., Feb. 5, 8:15 P.M. — $1 tax inel. 
CENTRAL NEEDLE TRADES 


HIGH SCHOOL 
24th St., bet. 7th and 8th Aves., N.Y.C. 
Auspices: East Side Chapter AVC 


—— 


SATURDAY 


Uanhatian 


CALLING EVERYONE! 
Feb. 5th, at 269 W. 25th St. We present 
Arch Farch and cousins,. Yoldock and 
Dildock Farch. Benefit Seamen’s Welfare. 
NIGHT AND DAY YPA party. Sat. 
tersession party by CCNY-YPA promises & 
wonderful time. Jazz band, movies, Polish 
Dance group, refreshments. 77 Sth Ave. 
(15th St.). 9 P. M. Subs. 75c. 
LINCOLN AND LIBERTY Dance-around 
presented by American Folksay Group. 
Don’t split the ring, but hold it fast, the 
Union’s here and bound to last. §:30, 
subs. 50c. 250 W. 26th. 

THE BEST PEOPLE in town will be 
dancing at the Jefferson Student Council 
Party on Saturday, Feb. 5, 8:30. Jefferson 
School, 575 6th Ave., 75c. Free refresh- 
ments. 

MUSICAL PROGRAM, dance, Russian 
buffet, Sat., Feb. 5th, 8:30 P. M, Auspices: 
Tschaikovsky Club, Branch 3216, AROW- 
IWO, 225 W. 46th St. Malin Studios. 
JOIN OUR FUN, members, friends! Sur- 
prise attractions, congenial atmogphere, 
folk dancing. Cultura] Folk Dance Group, 
128 E. 16th St. 

YOU’RE INVITED to a bang-up party to- 
nite (Sat.), given by the Washington 
Heights Youth Club. We're having danc- 
ing, refreshments, and for entertainment, 
Earl Jones, George Margolian, and more. 
201 W. 72nd St., room 216, at 8:30. 
JEAN - LENTHIER presents: entertain- 
Artie Torg, Lynn Boyd, Magie 
Marks, the Magician, and complete show 
by Caravans. Sat.,9 P. M. New Drama, 
17 W. 24th St. Subs. 75c. 


sTOnxX 


a 

HAD A GOOD TIME last week? Now, 
have a better time. Ask your friends 
about the entertainment we dish out: folks 
rave about the good time we show them. 
So, come. see, listen to the one and only 
University Players. Naturally, we have 
dancing, refreshments galore. See you al] 
at 1530 Walton, 8:30. Mt. Eden and West 
Bronx Youth. 


Brooklyn 


THE TABAKOFPS, Zelda, Libby, Joyce, 
Arthur, invite you to a heuse party, Sat. 
eve., Feb. Sth, at 417 Chester St., Brooklyn. 
Rockaway Ave. Station, IRT. Have fun, 
raise fun-ds. Entertainment; added attrac- 
tion, berries and cream. Donation 50c. 

N. Y. STAR is gone, but our party is 
“gonner.” Jumpin’ jazz band (live!), hop- 
pin’ harmonicist, proletarian puppets, burp- 


Saturday nite, 


less beer! Proceeds to defense of 12. Do- 
nation, 6S5e. 3395 Bedford Ave. (Ave. M- 
BMT)... 8:30. P.. M. an woe H 


what One 


In- | 


SUNDAY 


‘VUanhattan 


YOUTH CULTURAL Section presents 
Warren Miller, film critic, Masses and 
Mainstream, in a forum on the films. 8un., 
Feb. 6th, 8:30. 77 5th Ave, Subs. 35¢. 


POPULAR DEMAND! Contemporary 
writers presents another “Writing Aloud,” 
New workshop creations, Ann Mizrachi, 
excerpt, forthcoming novel; Earl Coleman, 
story; Milt Ost, sketch; discussion, dancing. 
350 4th Ave. (25th 8t.) Sun. (No prmegram 
Sat.) 8:30 P, M. 75. 

STUDIO PARTY! Come all members6, 
friends! Congenial atmosphere, folk danc- 
ing, fun. Cultural Folk Dance Group, 128 
E. 16th 8t. 


TOM PAYNE again! This time it’s a jam 
session. Live musicians, bop, jazz, Afro- 
Cuban singers! Dancing, refreshments. 
5 to 10 P. M., subs. 50c. 702 St. Nicholas 
Ave., off 145th St. 


FREEDOM CRUSADERS! Celebrate 
Negro History Week with Councilman Ben 
Davis. “Lots of entertainment, dancing and 
free refreshments. Sun., Feb. 6th, 8 P. M. 
Fellowship Oenter, 107 W. 100 8t. 
35¢c. Ausp.: West Side Chapter, Civil] Rights 
Congress. 


LISTLESS? Exciting war film, ““Germany 
—Road to War or Peace.’’ Margrit Adler, 
Managing Editor, ‘‘German-American;”’ 
dancing, refreshments. Jefferson Forum, 
201 W. 72nd 8St., room 216, ° Sun., 8:30, 
subs. 50c. 


LECTURE-DISCUSSION: Foreign Policy 
of Soviet Union. Richard Morford, Sec’y., 
National Council, American-Soviet Friend- 
Ship. At Chelsea ALP, 313 8th Ave. (26th 
St.). Sun., 8 P. M. Subs. 50c. Free re- 
freshments, 


HOWARD PAST speaks on ‘‘Crisis of Lib- 
eralism.’’ Bun., Feb. 6th, 8:30. Pane] Room, 
13 Astor Place. Dancing follows. 


WOMEN AGAINST MYTH. Betty Mil- 
lard and Pearl Lawes discuss their exper!- 
ences at the Budapest Congress of the 
Women’s Democratic International Federa- 


tion. 8:15 P. M. SOc. Jefferson School 
Forums, 6th Ave. & 16th Bs. 


Subs. | 


ee 


Bronx 


observations during six 


on his extensive 


A. B. MAGIL reports 
months stay in 


Israel, 8:30 P. M. Coop Auditorium, 2700 


Bronx Park East. 


Ausp.: Coop Branches, 


C.P. 


speaks on “Our 81st Conegress.”’ 


Leo Isacsonm 
Refresh- 


FORUM AND SOCIAL: 


ments and dancing follow. ALP, 6th West, 


1239 Southern Blvd. 


8 P. M. S8ubs. 25¢, 


Brooklyn 


CALLING ALL YOUTH! You are invited 


to attend first in a series of informal dis- 
cussion groups: ‘‘Art and Socialism.’’ 7:30 


P. M., 117 E. 93 St., near Rutland Rd. 
cation and entertainment. 


Edu- 
East Piatbush 


and Rugby Youth Clubs, C.P. 
Queens 


ALP Sunday Nite Forum presents. Don 


Smith speaking on “A Negro Answers Qués- 


tions .. 


. and Asks Some.” Also, Lead« 


belly entertains with his twelve-string gui- 


tar. 
A 


Adm. 75e. Sunnyside-Woodside Club, 
LP, 43-42 48th St. (near Queens Blvd.). 


Coming 


LOCAL 16 shop FPighting Fund party. 


Sat., Feb. 15th, 8:50 P. M. Dancing, re- 


freshment, 


entertainment, fun. 30 KE. 


29th St., contrib. $1. 
Schools and Instruction 


DO 


YOU WANT to play the mandolin? 
Expert instruction for beginners . and 
advanced students by Thomas Sokol- 
off, director of the Brighton Mandolin 
Orchestra (IWO). Players also wanted 
for the orchestra. For information 
Phone KI 3-0216. 


TIVE CORRECT APPROACH to playing the 


guitar. For folk singers, improved ac- 
companiments; for others, fuller musical 
participation. The Classic Guitar, M. J. 
Thomas, instructor, 262 Bleecker 8t., — 
NH. F. : 


—- 


35 cents per line in the 
Daily Worker 
40 cents per line in The 
(Weekend) Worker 
6 words constitute a line 
Minimum eharge - 3 lines 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
DEADLINES: 
Daily Worker: 
Previous day at noon 
For Monday's issue 
Friday at 4 p. m. 
Weekend Worker: a 
. Previous Wednesday 
at 4p. m. z 


RATES: 


¢ 
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MARCANTONIO TESTIFIES ON JURY RIGGING. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
clared, his attitude becoming more 
and more threatening and hostile 
toward the defense. “I may have 
to act maybe now, or maybe later.” 

‘He paused for a moment as if 
to catch his breath and continued: 
“Perhaps you are doing this m an 
effort to wear me out. Maybe in 
a trial like this you may, break me 
down. I hope I will be able to go 
on. 

Attorney Louis McCabe arose 
~to address the court. a | 


CALM VANISHES 

Judge Medina’s earlier judicial 
‘surface calm had now vanished 
completely.. His eyes were flash- 
ing. His voice’ became hard. 

“Now you are going after me,” 
he compalined to McCabe. 

“Somedav’ somebody is going to 
read this record (referring to the 
record of the trial) and somebody 
oe be brought to justice,” Medina 
said. 


Attorney Harry Sacher arose as 


McCabe sat down. 


“Your health may wear down,’ | 
the lawyer declared, “and your 


health is certainly of concern. But 


the fate of these 11 defendants is 


also of great concern.” 


Judge Medina became more 


personal in his remarks. 


a crack at me, the judge re- 


marked. | 
CITES “PRECEDENT 


Crockett said. Marcantonio’s tes- 
timony concerning the intelligence 
level of persons in his district, 
who are discriminated against in 


only important ‘evidence, but the 
type offered in cases in the Jim- 
crow South when jury systems 
barring Negroes were successfully 
attacked in the courts. 

In the southern cases, Crockett 
explained, the defense called lead- 
ing members of the community 
to testify concerning qualifications 
of the persons. discriminated 
against. 

“Here we have called Congress- 


man Vito Marcantonio the out- 
standing member of his com- 
munity,” Crockett told the court. 

Crockett asked leave to cite 
Supreme Court decisions in sup- 


port of his argument. 
“Give me the answer, the judge 


demanded angrily. 
the current jury setup. was not, 


“I always give you the answer, 


the lawyer replied. 


| “You do not,” the judge snapped. 
‘He ordered Crockett to sit down 


and keep silent on the matter. | 

When he stepped down from 
‘the witness chair at the luncheon 
‘recess, Marcantonio told reporters 
‘that in this trial of the Commu- 
‘nist leaders “the Constitution of 
the United States is actually on 
trial.” 

“The common and _ ordinary 


Reveal Jimcrow Jury Lists 


‘N 


A secret list marked “Colored List’ gf Federal jurors came to 
light for a brief moment late Friday in the trial of the indicted 


Communist leaders. 
The list, one of a series of 


defense for photostating, was 


Connell only after repeated demands by defense attorney 


Gladstein. 


76 documents demanded by the 


obtained from Jury Clerk William 


Richard 


At least two other lists, one designating Negro Jurors, Men, 
and another indicating Negro Jurors, Women, are also understood 


to be among the 76 documents. 


’ 


people from my district have been 


excluded from the juries,’ the 
Congressman added. | 


MARCANTONIO TESTIFIES 


Rep. Marcantonio was sworn as$ 
witness after defense counsel 
asked that Prof. Doxey Wilkerson, 
Negro educator and statistical ex- 
pert, on the stand for five days, 
be excused on account of a slight 
illness. 

The Congressrian testified he 
had been representing the north- 
em part of the present 18th Con- 
gressional District since 1934 and 
the combined northern and south- 
ern portions since 1944, when the 
State Legislature reorganized the 
district by adding to it a swanky 
downtown area. 

He qualified as an expert on so- 
cial composition of the district’s 
population, stating he was born 
in the district, worked there as a 
lawyer and was active in social, 
community and political activities 
there all of his adult life. He told 
of managing a Congressional cam- 
paign in the district for the late 
Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia, his 


|predecessor in Congress. 


Marcantonio testified that 90 


percent of the people in his dis- 


trict lived in the poorer type tene- 
ment houses, most of them, built in 
the early 1900’s and late 1890's. 
He said there are about 30 or 40 
high-rent elevator apartments in 


detail rental and housing: facts 
and to give figures on two low- 
rent government housing projects 
in the district. U. S. Attorney 
John F. X. McGohey objected. 

Judge Medina quickly sustained 
the objection, asserting: “You will 
go on and drag this out again. 
There will be no questions on the 
housing projects.” 

Isserman arose to explain to the 
court what the Congressman 
would testify. to if the court per- 
mitted the question. The judge, 
his face flushed with irritation, re- 
marked: “You are doing just what 
I told vou not to do.” 

CLAMPS DOWN | 

He said he was placing ‘a tighter 
clamp on oral arguments by the 
defense, charging the attorneys 
with “willful, consistent and de- 
liberate attempts to delay and pay 
no attention to my rulings.” 

“I may be forced to take some 
action here to protect against 
frustration of justice,” the judge 
declared, his voice growing more 
threatening. 

“May I say something about 
oflers of proof?” attorney Richard 
Gladstein asked. “No,” the court 
replied abruptly. “I am not dis- 
posed to hear any argument on 
low-cost housing.” 

“You say Rep. Marcantonio’s 
testimony is introduced to delay 
proceedings and I object to that 
remark,” *attorney Harry Sacher 


“You. may wear me down,” he 
. >, >»? 
_ gaid. “But I am sure you wont. 


The defense is photostating all the documents as part of the 
fight to prove the discriminatory nature of the jury system in the 


from $30 to $40 a room. 


the district, with rentals ranging 


replied. 
“Mine is the function to make 


Southern District of New York. The U. S. Attorney's office and 


Attorney Isserman asked the 


decisions,” Judge Medina stated. 


Defense lawver ~-George 7 
Crockett, Jr. was on his feet. 


the judges deny any discriminatory practices. 


ae 


Congressman to describe in more 


(Continued on Page 15) 


“Now you are all going to take 


‘The Worker Screen Guide 


© Good 
°° Tops 


if your local movie house is not listed 
here, please ask the Manager to mail us 


his advance listings. 
MANHATTAN 


First Run—Broadway 


AMBASSADOR—My Last Mistress; Woman of Gvil 


ASTOR—Enchantment 

AVENUE PLAYHOUSE—e@ Monsieur Vincent 
BiJOU’ @The Red Shoes 
ELYSEE—@eeGrand Illusion 
FULTON—Joan of Arc 
GLOBE—Lucky Stiff 
‘*GOTFHAM—Uneavailable 


“LITTLE CARNEGIE—@eMr. Perrin and Mr. Tralll 


LITTLE CINEMET—@eHenry V 
MAYFAIR—Wake of the Red Witch 


David 


NEW EUROPE—Affection fer Everybody; ‘Hungarian Sym- 


phony 


PARAMOUNT—My Own True Lovt 
PARIS @Symphenie PASIORALE 
PARK AVENUE @ @Hamiet 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL—eLetter te Three Wives 


P1X—(Unvavilable) 


i 
RIALTO—@ Beauty and the Beast; @Dead of Night 


RIVOLI—@ @eThe Snake Pit 
ROXY—@ Yellow Sky 
STANLEY—@e@ @Symphony of Life 
STRAND—John Loves Mary 
VICTORIA Joan of Are 


WORLD @@Paisar 


STH AVENUE PLAYHOUSE—What's on Your 


SSTH ST. PLAYHOUSE—@eMensicur Vineent 


East Side 


IRVING PLACE—Life of Tehaikovsky; 
TRIBUNE—Ali 


Sun.: @June Bride: The Smugglers 
ACADEMY OF WMUSIC—Fighter Squadren; 

Christopher Blake j 
CiTY—@! Know Where I'm Geing;: Mikado 
GRAMERCY PARK CINEMA—@eJune Bride; 

glers; Sune.: @ @Nanook of the North 


34TH ST.—When My Baby Smiles at Me; Jungle 


Sun.: Walk a Crooked Mile; Gallant Blade 
TUDOR—Phantom of the Opera: 
Walk a Croeked Mile: Gallant Blade 
BEVERLL—@Jenny Lamour; 


NORMANDIE—@This Land is Mine. 
PLAZA—Three Musketeers 
ARCADIA~—Julia Mishbehaves: 
Woman in the Night 
TRANSLUX 60TH ST.—Chips Are Down 
YORK—The Bowery; -Carnival in Costa Rica. 
of Texas; Best Man Wins 
TRANSLUX 72ND ST.—Take My Life 
TRANSLUX MONROE—Diamond Frontier; 
Men. Sun.: Behind the Eight Ball; 
TRANSLUX COLONY—Julia Misbehaves: 
Once Upen a Honeymoon; Quiet 
65TH ST. TRANSLUX—Raffles 
86TH ST. GRANDE—San Francisco: Fiesta 
68TH ST. PLAYHOUSE—4Julia Mishbehaves 


Ruthless. 


Weekend 


GRACIE SQUARE—@Gung He; Diamond Jim Brady. 


@june Bride; The Smugglers. 


West Side 


WAVERLY—When My Baby Smiles at Me 
8TH ST. PLAYHOUSE—Blocd on the Moon 


niversity of Life 
Baba-and 40 Thieves; Phanten ef the Opera 
CHARLES—Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves; Timber Trail. 


The Smug- 


Perfect Marriage. 


Franeils the First w 
52ND ST. TRANSLUX—When My Baby Smiles at Me 
San.: 


Frentier Band 
Crazy WHeuse 
Ruthless; Sua.: 


77TH ST.—Bloed on the Mon; One 


YORKTOWN—Take My. Life; 
STODDARD—Walk a Crooked Mile; 
THALIA—e Marius; 


CARLTON—Loves of Carmen; 
EDISON—Dark Passage; 
ARDEN@Song Is Born; The Pearl. 
Smiles at Me: ungle Patrol 
NEMO—Fighter Squadron; Decision 


COLUMBIA—@ June Bride;. The Smugglers. 


Mickey 


Musketeers ; 


AUDUBON—Poer Little Rich Girl. 
Lady; Suddenly Its Spring 
UPTOWN—@June Bride; 


GEM—eJlune Bride 

LANE—Watk a Croeked Mile: 
EMPRESS—Dead Reckening; Bride 
DALE—Walk a Creoked Mile; 


BRONX 


ASCOT—@Marriage in the Shadews; Springtime 
Ruth tess 


ALLERTON—Julla Misbehaves; 
BEACH—Luxury Liner; @Night at 
Days of Pompeii: She 


Mind 
of the Opera; Ali Baba and the 


CIRCLE—Luxury Liner; @Night at the Opera. 


River; Se This is New York 


FENWAY—Meney Madness: 
Liner; @Night at the Opera 


Decision of FREEMAN—Luxury Liner; @Night at the Opera. 
When My Baby Smiles at Me: Jungle Patrol 
DE LUXE—Phantom of the Opera: Ali Baba and the Forty 

Gay Ranchere 


Thieves. Sun.: @June Bride: 
GLOBE—Philadelphia Stery: Return 
San Franelsce; Littie lodine 
LiIDO—Kings Jester; Angel. Sua.: 

The Counterfeiters 


Patrol. 


MOSHOLU—Julia Misbehaves: Ruthless 


NEW RiITZ—Ghes of Frankenstein: 

Capt. from Castile: Musie Man 

PARK PLAZA—Fighter Squadron: 
Blake 


Furla; 


SQUARE—Bleed on the Moon: One 


Eyes Julia Misbehaves; Ruthless 


# TUXEDO—Fighter Squadron: Decision of Christopher Blake 
UNIVERSITY—Last of the Mohicans: Green Hell. 
Witheut Reservations: Kit Carson 


VALENTINE—Bloed on the Moon: 
ZENITH—Gallant Journey: Diamond 


Criste 
STRAND—Strike it .Rich 
FOX—Man from Coleratie 


MAJESTIC—Invisibie Ray; tnavisible Woman 


MOMART—Magle Town; Desperate 


ST. GEORGE PLAYHOUSE—g@June Bride; The Smugglers. 


Sun.: Three Musketeers 


GREENWICH—When My Baby Smiles at Me; Jungle Patrol TERMINAL—Without Reservations; 


ELGIN—Eyes of Texas; Secret Service Investigator. 


a. Buck Privates; Till the End of Time 
TERRACE—Three Musketeers; Mickey. 
Diamend Frontier 


SAVOY—One Touch of Venus: Bleed on the Moon.  Sun.: 


‘Walk a Creeked Mile; Gallant Blade 


Squadron 
LAFFMOVIE—The Day the Beokies Wept 
BRYANT—It Had te Be You; Unsuspected 


SQUIRE—e@Tragic Hunt; Back Streets ef Paris 
BELMONT—E! Hembre que las Enamera; La Deveradera 
Teuch of Venus. Sua.? 


TIVOLI—Bleed ea the Moon; One 


Walk a Creeked Mile; Gallant Biade 


Cactus; | Stele a Million 
STUDIO 65—Gran Casine; La Neche y. Te 
Al DEN—Jeannie; Till the Ead 
Sutters Geld 


Sun.: ehany Angel; 


Time. Sun.: High Walls; 


Sua.: Funtasia; Pride of the Bowery 


- TIVOLI—Follew tte 


F leet; 


_CARLETON—Three 
the Moen; Glameur Girt 
SANDERS—Three Musketeers: 


Smart Girls Don't Tatk 


Bedford 


LINCOLN—Leek Wheee Laughing. 
Leather Gleves 
NATIONAL—Last Days of Pompeii: 


Baby Smiles at Me; Jungle Patrol 

Regiment; Saxen Charm 
ie 
CROWN—She; Last Days of Pompell 


TOWN—Last Days of Pompell; She. Sun.: Meonlight and CONGRESS—@Red River; Se This Is New York 
Little ltedine 


SAV 0 Y—Regues 
CARROLL—@Red River; Se This 


ROGERS—San Franeisce; 
STADIUM—Rogues Regiment; Saxon 


GARROLi— ood 


BEACON—@A Canterbury Tale; Woman in the Hall 


SCHUYLER—@eApartment for Peggy; Counterfeiters 
Linda Be 


DELMAR—Bale el Cielo de Sonora; 


Washington Heights 


Waterfront at Midnight 


Gallant Blade 


ALPINE—When My Baby Smiles at Me: 
Gallant Blade 


BEDFORD—Blood on the Moon; Dell Face. Sun.: Phantem 


CONCOURSE—Luxury Liner: @WNight at the 
EARL—Fighter Squadron; The Decision of Christopher Blake 
Blonde 


ROSEDALE—When My Baby Smiles at Me; Jungle Patrel. 
Sun.: Julia Misbehaves; Ruthless 


tom of the Opera; Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves 
BROOKLYN—Downtown 


PARAMOUNT—Live Today fer Tomorrow: Countess ef Monte 


Dangerous 
Babe and the Ferty Thieves; Phantom of the Opera 
Musketeers; Mickey. 


Mickey 
SELWYN—Phantem of the Opera; Ali Baba and the 40 Thieves BELL CINEMA—Tap Roots: Seeret Land. 
LYRIC—Mise Tatlecks Millions; Night Has a Theusand Eyes -. 
TIMES SQUARE—Pride ef the Bowery; Dangerous Venture 
APOLLO—@Feur Steps in the Clouds; @Silenee is Golden 
NEW AMSTERDAM—Decision of Christopher Biaker; Fighter 


Crown Heights. 
River; Se This. le Mow York 


CROW N—San 


Touch of Venus @eSorry, Wrong 


ROGERS—eSong Is 


Wrong Number; 


G ood 
Gallant Blade 


Portrait of Innocence 
RIVERSIDE—Fighter Squadron; Decision of Christopher Blake 
RIVERLA—Walk a Crooked Mile; Gallant Blade 
MIDTOWN—@Don't Take it to Heart; Waterloo Road 
Leather Gloves 

Next Time We Love 


AVENUE U—@e@Song 


Sun.: When My Baby River 


BEVERLY—Three Musketeers; 
CLARIDGE—@Red River; 
COLLEGE—Julia Misbehaves; 

My Baby Smiles at Me; Jungle Patrol 
Musketeers ; 
FLATBUSH—Smugglers 
GRANADA—@eJune Bride: The Smugglers 
JEWEL—Mother Were Tights; 

When My Baby Smiles at 
Smart Girls 
KINGSWAY—Rogues Regiment; Saxen Charm 
LEADER—Three Musketeers; 
LINDEN—Three Musketeers; Mickey 
Regiment; 


ef Christepher Blake 
Sun.: Three 


ELM—Three 


Sun.: Bandit and the 
KENT—@ Rope; 


MARIN E—Rogues 
Mistake 
ungle Patrol 


by 


NOSTRAND—All 
of the 


PATIO—@June Bride; 


the Opera. Sun.: Last 


Forty Thieves 
Sun.: @ Red 


TRAYMORE—Golden 
of New Orleans; 
VOGUE—@The Seareh; 


lee. Sun.: Luxury 


Sun.: 


of the Whistier. Sun.: 


COLONY—Men in Her 
High Tide; 
MARLBORO—Rogues 


@Apartment fer Peggy; 


Mummys Ghost. © Sun.3 


Decision ef Christopher 


Touch of Venus. Sun.: 


Wolf Man 


One Touch of Venus 
Frontier. Sun.: Phan- 


Speed te Spare 


RIDGEWOOD—Three Musketeers; Mickey 
RIVOLI—Northwest Outpost; 


Inside Story 


shal of Amarille 


Golden Bey. Sun.: 


Venture. Sun.: All 
ALBA—@eJune Bride 


Sun.: Bloed on 


one. apes HOPKINSON—Long is 


Viddish 


BILTMORE—@Red River; 
SUTTER—@Night at the Opera; 

When My Baby Smiles at Me; Jungle Patrel | 
SUPREME—Bleed en the Moen; One Touch of Venus 


QUEENS—Astoria 
ASTORIA—Regues Regiment; Saxon Charm 
BROADWAY—Three Musketeers; 

Bride; The Smugglers 
G@RAND—Three Musketeers: Cede of Scoetiand Yard. 

@lune Bride; The Smugglers 
STEINWAY—Abliiene Tewn; 

Gentioman from. Newhere 
Destreyer. 
dal; Waterfreat at Midaight 


Sun.: Leves ef Carmen: 


She. Sun.: Whea My 


New York 


Charm 
STRAND—@ @ Sahara; 


Francisco; 
Number ; 
CONGRESS—Bloed on the Moon; One Touch of Venus 
Born; 
isn’t- it Romantle 


Flatbush 
ALBEMARLE—Three Musketeers; 
ASTOR—@ Don’t Take It Te Heart; Waterloe Road 
AVALON—Three Musketeers; 
AVENUE D—@Song is Born; The Pearl 
is Born; 


MAYFAIR—eJune Bride; 
and the Ferty Thieves; Phantom of the Opera 
MIDWOOD—Rogues Regimenf; Saxon Charm 
Baba and the Forty Thieves; 
Opera. Sun.: 
PARKSIDE—The Search; @Night at the Opera 
Shadow Valley 
QUENTIN—Good News; 
My Baby Smiles at Me; Jungle Patrol 
RIALTO—@June Bride; Shadow Valley 
RUGBY—Loves of Carmen; 
Boys; 
Broadway 
TRIANGLE—Loves of Carmerts. Leather Gloves. 
Smiles at 


Brighton—Coney Island 
OCEANA—@June Bride; 
SHEEPSHEAD—Julia Misbehaves: 
SURF—@Red River; Se This is New York. 

Bride; The Smugglers 
TUXEDO—Julia Misbehaves: 


Boro Park—Bensonhurst 


@ Loulsiana 
Regiment; Saxen Charm 
WALKER—Rogues Regiment; 


BERKSHIRE—Julia Misbehaves; 
CENTER—Hellzapoppin’: 
Sinners; Sutters Gold 
COLISEUM—@Jjune Bride: Eyes of Texas 
ELECTRA—Seven Sinners: Sutters Gold. 


NEW FORTWAY—@June Bride: Eyes of Texas 

HARBOR—@June Bride: 

PARK—Three Musketeers; Mickey 

RIiTZ—@June Bride; Gay Ranchere 

STANLEY—@Song is Born: The Pearl. 
clsce; Earl Carrell Vanities 


Ridgewood—Bushwick 
EMPIRE—Loves of Carmen; Leather Gleves. Sun.: Crusades; 


| The Rockaways 
GEM—The Locket; Oklahoma Blues. 


PARK—Blood on the Moon: One Touch of Venus. 
Walk a Crooked Mile: 
Williamsburg 


KISMET—Threse Musketeers; 
COMMODORE—Three Musketeers; Mickey 


Brownsville 


with English Titles) 


@Philadelphia Story. Sun.: 


isn't It Remantic 


@ lure 


The Pearl. Sun.: .@Sorry, 


Mickey Sun. : 


Mickey 


The Pearl. Sun.: 
Mickey 
This is 


Drifting 


New York 
River. Sun. : 


So 
Liner; 


Mickey Bride; 


Cove; Super Sleuths 


Vigilantes Return. 
Me; Jungle Patr1 
Don’t Talk 


Mickey 


Saxon Charm 


Shadow Valley. Ali Baba 


Suan. : @ Song 


Phantom 


Julla Misbehaves: Ruthless 


Beld Frontiersman. Sun.: When 


Leather Gloves 


Lets Get Tough. Sun.: Flame | 

MAIN 8T. 
Sua.: When 
Me; Jungle Patrol 


@Night at the Opera Liner; 


The Smugglers 
Ruthless 
Sun.: @June 


Ruthless 


Diary; Home in Oklahoma. Sun.: 


a 


Saxen Charm 
Bay Ridge 

Ruthiess 
Argentine Night. 


> 


Sua.: Seven 


Sun.: Halry Apes 


Sun.: 
Gay Ranchere 


@ June 


Sun.: San Fran- 


BLISS—Julia Misbehaves: 
CENTER—Ghost ef Frankenstein: 
Down te 


Driftwood. Sun.: Geiden Eye; 


BAYSIDE—Luxury Liner; 


BELLAIRE—@e June 
Misbehaves; Ruthless | 
VICTORY—When My Baby Smiles at Me; Jungle Patrol. 
Loves of Carmen; . 
COLLEGE—@ June 
Misbehaves ; 
CORONA—@Jlune Bride; The Smugglers — 
MAYFAIR—High Seas; 


MAYFAIR—@Song Is 


ROOSEVELT—lJulia 
The Smugglers 
TOWN—Rlio; Zanzibar. 


UTOPIA—@Sorry, Wrong Number; Isn’t It Romantic. 
@ Rope; 
INWOOD—Luxury . Liner; 
My Baby Smiles at Me; Jungle Patrol 
‘“FORESET HILLS—Julia Misbehaves 
MIDWAY—Rogues 
TRYLON—Luxury Liner; @Night at 


CARLTON—@Red_ River; 
Whea My Baby Smiles at Me: Jungle Patrel 
JAMAICA—Gentieman from Nowhere: Best Man Wins. Sun.t 
Campus Sleuth; 
MERRICK—Rogues Regiment: Saxon Charm 
SAVOY—@June Bride; The Smugglers. 
keteers ; 
AUSTIN—Luxury Liner: @ Night at the Opera. 
My Baby Smiles at Me; Jungle Patrol 


LITTLE NECK—@June Bride: 
OASIS—@Red River; Se This Is New York 
ARION—@Song 
Carmen; Leather Gloves 
CROSSBAY—Julia’ Misbehaves: 
COMMUNITY—Walk a Crooked Mile: Gallant Blade 
QUEENS—Rogues Regiment: Saxon Charm 
DRAKE—@Song !s Born: The Pearl. 
@Night at the Opera 
CASINO—@Song Is Born; The Pearl. 
Se This Is 
GARDEN—Luxury Liner: Night 
KEITHS—Rogues eitiiien: ; — 
LEFFERTS—Julia Misbehaves: 
CAMBRIA—@June Bride: 
Julia Misbehaves: Ruthless 
LINDEN—@ June 
Misbehaves: Ruthless 
RICHMOND HILL GARDEN—@Song Is Born: The Peart. 


@Red River; So This | 
ST. ALBANS—Sat.: ae oe 


GARDEN—Julia Misbehaves; Ruthless. Sun.: 
Eyes of Texas - 


ROOSEVELT—When My Baby Smiles at Me: Jungle Patrel 


Bayside 
@Night at the 


Bride: The Smugglors 
Bride; Gay Ranchere. 


Opera. Sua.: 


Sun.: Julie 


Leather Gloves 


Bride; The Smugglers. Sun.: Julia 
Ruthless 4 


Matinee Scandal 
Flushing 


Born; The Pearl. 
e@Night at the Opera 
Misbehaves; 


Sun.: Luxury 


Ruthless. Sua.: @liune 


Sun.: Lost Jungle;.in Old Santa Fe 


Forest Hills 
Sun.: 
Smart Girls Don’t Talk 
@ Night at the Opera. Sun.: Whea 


Saxen Charm 
the Opera. 


Regiment: 
Sua.: 
is Born; The Pearl 


Jamaica 


Se This ! New York. Sua.? 


Frontier Bad Men 


Sun.: Three Mus- 


Mickey 
Sun.: Whea 


PLAYHOUSE—@Song is Born: The Pearl, Sun.: 


San Franelsco; @Philadeiphia Story 
LAURELTON—@June Bride: Eyes of Texas. 


Sun.: Luxury 
@Night at the Opera 
Biondie In the Dough 


is Born: The Pearl. 


Sun.: Loves of 


‘Muthiess . 


Sun.: Luxury Liners 


Sun.: @Red Rivers 


New York 


Saxon Charm 
Ruthless 


Biondie in the Dough. . Sun.: 


Bride; Smugglers Cove. 


Sun.: Julle 


Julla Misbehaves; 


Ruthless. 
Bride; Eyes of Texas 


@liune Brides 


W oodside 
Ruthless 
Mummys Gheet. Sun. 


Earth; Adventure Island 


43RD ST.—@June Bride: Check Your Guns 


Sun.: Cornered; Mar- @ Song 


HOBART—Luxury Liner: @Night at the 


Opera. Sua. t 
is Born; The Pearl 


SUNNYSIDE—Rogues Regiment: Saxon Charm 


Sun. : 
Gallant Blade 


Mickey 


the Read; Yiddishe Kagele (Beth 


Se This fs New York 


Luxury Liner. Cun.! 


Sua.: @ June 
Sua.t 


Mickey. 


Cheyenne Takes Over; Sua.? 
 Sun.: Big Towa Sean- 


The listing of RKO and Loew’s theatres 
has been dropped. 

This action is taken in support of the 
struggle now being waged by the Screen 
Office and Professional Employees Guild | 
and the Screen Publicists Guild against 
the major movie companies. With the ex- 
ception of Eagle-Lion, the majors have 
refused to negotiate new contracts with 
the unions and have resorted to union- 
busting Taft-Hartley tactics, We urge our 
readers to protest. both at the box office 
to local theatre managers, and to the film 
companies, demanding that they negotiate 
with the union, 
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RADIO PROGRAMS 


caemceenieant 


WINS—1000 Ke. 
WEVD—1190 Ke, 
WCBS—880 Ke. 
WNEW—11380 Ke. 
WLIB—1190 Ke. 


WMCA—570 Ke. 
WNBO—660 Ke. 


WwOoR—710 Ke, 
WIZ—770 Ke. 
WNYC—839 Ke, 


a8 ) 
RADIO HIGHLIGHTS 
SATURDAY 


6:15 p.m.—CBS Views the Press. 
: oe 
| ae -m.—NBC_ Sikiohony Or- 
stra. WNBC. 
9:00 p.m.—Hit Parade. WNBC. 
9:00 p.m.—Life Begins at 80. ~ 
WOR. “ 
9:00 p.m.—Artist Recital Program. 
WNYC. 
TV | 
8:30 p.m.—Basketball (Rutgers- 
| Fordham.) WATV. 
9:00 p.m.—Stump the Authors. 
WJZ-TV. | 
aa 


oar 


SATURDAY 


- §3:30-WNBC—Smilin’ Ed McConnell 
) WJZ—Don Gardiner 
. WCBS—Junior Miss 
12:00-WNBC—News. Charles PF. McCarthy 
WOR—Recorded Music 
WJIZ—Patt aang 
WNYOC—Midday Symphony 
WCBS—Theatre of Today 


AFTERNOON 


_ -§9:18-WNBC—The Kuhns, Comments 
| WOR—lLet’s Go 
12:30-WNBC—Lopez Orchestra 
WOR—News: The Answer Man 
WJZ—American Farmer 
WCBS—Grand Central Station 
1:00-WNBC—Farm and Home Hour 
WOR—Luncheon at Sardi’s 
WJZ—Maggi McNellis—dHerb Sheldon 
WCBS—Stars Over Hollywood 
WNYC—Music 
WQxXR—News; Midday Symphony 
1:30-WNBC—RFD America 
WJZ—U. 8S. Navy Band 
WCBS—Give and Take 
WOR—Official Detective 
8:00-WJZ—Metropolitan Opera 
WOR—John B. Kennedy 
WNBC—Frank Merriwell 
WCBS—Handy Man 
WNYC—Brooklyn Museum Concert 
3:30-WNBC—Edward Tomlinson—Talk 
WOR—Family Theatre 
WCBS—County Journal 
WNyYC—Great Masters 
WQxXR—Program Favorites 
2:45-WNBC—Public’ Affairs 
'3:00-WNBC—Kansas City Philharmonic 
Orchestra — 
WOR—Proudly We Hail 
WCBS—Report from Overseas 
WQXR—News; Recent Records 
3:15-WCBS—Adventures in Science 
3:30-WOR—Cisco Kid 
WCBS—Cross Scction, U.S.A. 
WQxXR—Music of Our Time | 
4:00-WNBC—Art Mooney Orchestra 
WOR-Hobby Lobby 
WCBS—Texas Rangers 
WNYC-Shakespeare Drama Cycle 
WQXR-News; Symphonic Matmee 
4:30-WOR—Three’s A Crowd 
WCBS—Treasury Bandstand 
5:00-WNBC—Lassie—Sketch 
, WOR—Russ Hodges 
WJZ—Popular Music 
WCBS—Variety Musicale 
WQxXR—News; Record Review 
5:15-WNBC—Wormwood Forrest 
5:30-WNBC—Dr. I. Q., Jr.—Quiz 
WCBS—Red Barber’s Club House 
WQxR—Cocktail Time | 


EVENING 


6:00-wWNBC—Kenneth Banghart 
WOR—Lyle Van « 
WJZ—Speaking of Songs 
WQxXR—News: Music to Remember 
6:30-WNBC—NBC Symphony Orchestra 
WCBS—Sports Review 
WQxR—Dinner Concert 
7:00-WOR—Guess Who 
WJZ—Harry Wismer 
WNYC—Masterwork Heur 
! WQXR—News; Music 
9:30-WNBC—Vic Damone, Songs 
WOR—H. R. Knickerbocker 
WJIZ—Hawthorne'’s Adventures 
WCBS—Vaughn Monroe Show 
WwQxR—Opera Excerpts. 
7:45-WOR—Answer Man 
8:00-WNBC—Holiywood Star Theatre 
WOR—tTwehty Questions 
| WQxXR—News. Symphony Hall 
WJZ—Kay Starr Show 
i WCBS—Gene Autry Show 
. WNYC—Gilbert-Sullivan Music 
8:30-WNBC—Truth or Consequences 
4 WOR—Take a Number : 
WJZ—Famous Jury Trials 
WQxXR—New York Times News 
WCBS—Philip Marlowe 
9:00-WNBC—Hit Parade 
WOR-—Life Begins at 80 | 
WJZ—Little Herman 
WCBS.—Gangbusters 
WQXR—News: Music 
9:30-WNBC—Judy Canova Show 
WOR—Guy Lombardo 
WCBS—Basil Rathbone Show 
WJZ—Amazing Mr. Malone 
9:45-WNYC—Top Talk 
WQxXR—News: Record Album 
 10:00-WNBC—Dennis Day Show 
WwOR—Theatre of the Air 
WJZ—Phil Bovero 
WCBS—Sing It Again 
WNYC—Municipal Concert Hal) 
wQxR—News; Record Album 
10:30- WNBC—Grand ‘Ole Opry 
7 WQxXR—Pop Concert 


SUNDAY 


AFTERNOON 


12: 05-wWQxR—Symphonic Varieties 

12:15-WJZ—Foreign Reporter 
WNEW—Vaudeville Isn’t Dead 
WMGM—Bing Crosby Records 

12:30-WNBC—Eterna) Light 
WMCA—News Bulletins 
- WOR—News—Melvin Elliott 
WJZ—Piano Playhouse 
WCBS—People’s Platform 

 WMGM—Hour of Champions 


“CARNEGIE 
sinmmgetead Evening, February §8, 


MIRIAM 


at 8:30 


SOLOVIEFF 


VIOLINIST. | 


| istea by ARTUR BALSAM 
sie at me STEINWALI« i; 


nrday, Feb. 12, at the Little Car- 


|New York City boy who never 
_ {acted before; but who is being 


HALE it 


WNEW—News; Recorded Music 
WQxXR—Record Review 
12:45-WOR—Rendcezvous with Ross 

WMCA—Jerry Baker 
WQxR—Ocrhestral Melodies 


1:00-WNBC—America United 

WOR—William L. Shirer 

WJZ—American Almanac 

WCBS—Charileg Collingswood 

WMCA—Let’s Talk Music 

WNYC—Musie for the connoisseur . 

WMGM—Yiddish Swing 

WNEW—Music America Loves 

WQxR—New York Times News; 

' Midday Symphony 
1:08-WQxXR—Midday Symphony 
1:15-WCBS—Elmo Roper 

WJZ—Edward Weeks, Comment 

"WMGM—News; Music 

WLIB—Estelle Sternberger 
1:30-WNBC—Author Meets The Critics 

WCBS—Work in Progress 

WJ7—Nationa) Vespers 

WOR—Three Stories Are Yours 

WMCA—J. Raymond Waisk; Forum 

WLIB—Melody Piayhouse 
2:00-WOR—Tnhe Deems Taylor Concert 

WCBS—Festival of Music 

WNBC—It’s All in the Family 

WJZ—Week Around the Worl 

WNYC—Brooklyn’ Mus 

WLIB—William 8. 

WQXR—NeWs 
-2:05-WQxXR—Viennese Melodies 
2:15-WLIB—Harriet Johnson, Interviews 


2:30-WNBC—NBEO University Theatre 
WOR—Harry Henn 
WJZ—Myr President 
WCBS—You Are There 
wQxR—Americana 
2:45-WOR—Blackstone, the Magician 
2:55-WNYC—News 
3:00-WOR—Michael O’Duffy . | 
WJ2—Harrison Woods 
WCBS—N. Y. Philharmonic | 
Symphony 
WLIB—News; Music 
3:15-WJZ—Betty Clark, Songs 
3:30-WNBC—One Man’s’ Family 
WOR—Juvenile Jury 
WJIZ—Favorite Story 
4:00-WNBC—The Quis Kids 
, WOR—House of Mystery — ’ 
WJZ—Future of America 
WMCA—Light Popular Musie 
WoOxR—News 
4:30-WNBC—Bob Trout 
WOR—True Detective Mysteries 
WiIZ—Metropoiitan Opera Auditions 
ef the Air 
WCBS—Skyway to the 


4:35-WNBC—Living 1948 
4:55-WNYC—News 
5:00-WNBC—Jane Pickens Show 
WOR—The Shadow 
WJZ—Family Closeup 
WCBS—Festival of Bong 
WQxXR—News; Record Reviews 
§:15-WCBS—Art Mooney 
5:30-WOR—Quick as a FPiasb 
WCBS—Strike It Rich 
t Please 
WNBC—RCA Victor Show 


EVENING 


6:00- WNBC—Catholic Hour 
WOR—Roy Rogers Show 
WJIZ—Drew Pearson 
WNYC—Oscar Brand, Folk Songs 
WCBS—Hour of Stars 
WMGM—Old Fashioned Revival] 

Hour 
‘WMCA—Popular Music 
WQxR—News 


a 
RADIO HIGHLIGHTS 
~ SUNDAY 


12:00m_ -—lInvitation to Learning. 
WCBS. 


1:15 p.m.—Eimo Roper. WCBS. 

1:30 a m.—Author Meets the 

; Critic. WNBC. 

2:00 p.m.—Wm. S. Gailmor. 
 WLIB. 


2:00 p.m.—Brooklyn Museum 
Concert. WNYC. 


2:30 p.m.—University Theatre. 
WNBC. 


2:30 p.m.—You Are There. 
WCBS. 

3:00 p.m.—N. Y. hilharmonic 
Orchestra. WCBS. 

| 8:30 p.m.—Juven ile Jury. WOR. 

4:00 p.m.—hiz Rids. WNBC. 

4:30 p.m.—Metropolitan Audi- 
tions of the Air. WJZ. 

4:35 p.m.—Living, 1949, WNBC. 

5:00 p.m.—Family Closeup. WJZ. 

6:00 p.m.—Oscar Brand Festival. 
WNYC. 

| 6:30 p.m.—Adventures of Ozzie 

. and Harriet. WNBC. 

7:00 p.m.—Jack Benny Show. 
WCBS. 


cert 
es: | 


9:00 p.m.—Electric Theatre. 
WCBS. 
9:30 p.m.—Theatre Guild. WJZ. 
9:30 p.m.—Our Miss Brooks. 
WCBS. 
10:00 p.m.—The Lively Arts. 
WNEW. 
10:15 p.m.—Show Business. 
WNEW. 
TV 
7:30 p.m.—Studio One. WCBS- 
TV. 
8:00 p.m.—Author Meets the 
-. (2c. WNBT. 
8:30 p.m.—Meet the Press. 
WNBT. 
8:30 p.m.—Actors Studio. WJZ- 
: 4 fal \ 
. 9:00 p.m.—Television \ 
|  WNBT. 
- 9:00 p.m.—Television Players. 
WJZ-TV. 


be 


Stars 


Playhouse. 


¢ 
XY — 
| 6:05-WQXR—String Quartet 
6:15-WJZ—Don Gardner 
‘6:30-WNBC—Ozzie and Harriet 

' WOR—Nick Carter 

WCBS—Spike Jones Shoow 
WJZ—Greatest Story Ever Told 
WMCA—Ave Maria Hour 


WINS—News; Meet Your Congress 
6:45-WNYC—Weather Report; News 
17:00-WNBC—Horace Heidt Show 

WOR—The Falcon 

WJZ—Go For the House 

WCBS—Jack Benny Show 

WMCA—Showtime 

WNYC—Masterwork Hour 

WQXR—News 
1:05-WQXR—Collectors Items 
1:30-WNBC—Phil Harris—Alice Faye 

WOR—Mayor of the Tewn 

WJZ—Carnegie Hall 

WCBS—Amos °N’ Andy 

WMCA—Adventures in Industry 

WMGM—Voice of Prophecy 

WNEW—News: Spirituals 
8:00-WNBC—Fred. Allen Show 

WMCA—Echoes of Big Time 

WOR—Alexander’s Mediation Board 

WJZ—Stop the Music 

WCBS—Sam Spade’ 

WMGM—Cavalry Baptist Church 

WNEW—Piano Rhapsody 

WEVD—Irish Variety Show 

WQxXR—News 
8:05-WQXR—Symphony Hall 
8:30-WNBC—NBC Theatre | 

WMCA—American Panorama 

WOR—Melvin Elliott 

WCBS—Lum ’N’ Abner 

WNEW—News; Piano Rhapsody 
9:00-WNBC—Merry-Go-Round 

WMCA—News; Composers 

WOR—Under Arrest 

WJZ—Walter Winchell 

WCBS—Electric Theatre 

WEVD—Drama: Errand of Mercy 

WQxR—News 
9:05-WQXR—Sunday Evening Concert 
9:15-WJZ—Louella Parsons Show 

WEVD—Michael Young 
9:30-WNBC—Familiar Music Album 

WOR—Jimmy Fidler 

WJZ—Theatre Guild 

WCBS—Our Miss Brooks 

WNEW—News; Music You Want 

WEVD—Q'1iz—I Chalienge You 
§0:00-WNBC—Take It or Leave It 
WMCA—Dinah Shore 
~ WOR—Secret Missions 
WCBS—Life with Luigi 
WEVD—Forum 
7 WQXR—News 
10:05-WQxXR—On Wings of Song 
10:30-WNBC—Who Said That? 

WOR—Alan Ladd Show 

WIZ—Jimmy Fidler 

WCBS—It Pays to Be Ignorant 

WMCA—Algernon ‘Black 

WEVD—Stories to Remember 

WQxXR—Pop Concert 


Premiere of Film 
“(uiet One’ Set 
For February 12 


THE QUIET ONE, the story of 
a maladjusted Negro boy in 
Harlem, will have its world pre- 


miere en Lincoln’s Birthday, Sat- 


1egie Theatre, Mayer-Burs n, Inc., 
distributors of the film, 
nounced. 


The leading role in the picture 
is played by Donald Thompson“a 


as an- 


hailed as a real screen find. 


The Quiet One was made in 
New York City and at Esopus, 
'N. Y., in cooperation with the 
Wiltwyck School for Boys. It is the 
first feature production of Film 
‘Documents, Inc., and the joint ef- 
fort of the four members of the 
company—Sidney Meyers, Janice 
Loeb, Helen Levitt, and William |, 
Levitt. 


Meyers directed. The story was| 
written and edited by Miss Loeb, 
Miss Levitt and Meyers. James 
Agee wrote the commentary and 
dialogue. Viola Bernard, M.D. a| ‘ 
New York psychoanalyst, acted as 
psychiatric consultant. Gary Mer- 
rill did the narration. 


The Quiet One has an eriginal 
score written and conducted by 
Llysses Kay, recent winner of the 
Gershwin award. 


8:30 p.m.—NBC Theatre. WNBC. | 


|following Saturday. 
o oS 


Notebook |f 


FREDI WASHINGTON and MORTON GOULD present 


THE CAVALCADE OF NEGRO ART 


Maxine Sullivan ® Paul Robeson ® Claude Mar- 
SAT. chant Dance Group @ Norman Atkins @ Shirley 
EVE. Graham © Sergei Matusewitch © Leadbelly 
FEB. 12 | “Stuyvesant Town,” New One-Act Play 
at 8:30 


FASHION SHOW © ART EXHIBIT 
WASHINGTON IRVING AUDITORIUM 


Tickets $2.40, $1.80, $1.20 available at N. _Y. Tenant Councils Rent and 
Housing, 45 Astor Place—GR 3-1882—and United Harlem Tenants and | 


Irving Place 
& 16 St., N.Y 


-) ibis §COnEMETS Organizations, 57, West. 125th. Street—SA 2-907 


By Aline Mosby 
| HOLLYWOOD (UP). — In 
this day of the box office un- 


certain, movie - makers lure 
customers into the -theatres with 
“new ways of picture making. 
But dont let them fool you. 


| They're just dusting off the oldies. 


| The trouble is there's nothing | 
new under the Hollywood sun. The: 


“new. ideas around here were 
theught up a long time ago by 


+somebody. else. 


mt atgst string of “innovations” 

e “cycloramic” screen, 
green film and tailend credit that 
David O. Selznick used for Portrait 
of Jennie, that “cycloramic” screen 


\billed as now being shown for the 


first time, etc., works like this: 


| The first 80 minutes of the 


movie look normal. During the last 
ten, a hurricane scene, it’s murder. 
The theater projectionist flips a 


Musie 


IFTEEN thousand Czecho- 
slovak violins from the district 


around the city of Luby, formerly 
‘known as Schoenbach, will be 


‘States in 1949, officials at the 
|Czecho lovak Industries Fair at 
|Rockeféller Center's Museum of 

ce and Industry reported at 


1a reception honoring Erica Morini, 
‘Czech violinist on Monday. 


A variety of other Czecho- 
slovakian musical instruments is on 
display at the Industries Fair, 
which will continue at the Rocke- 
feller Center museum through 
Feb. 6. Among these are the only 
quarter-tone guitar known to be 
in this country, and -a blond bass 


violin of maple wood. 


* o « 


Maru Castagna will make her 
first appearance -of the current 
season at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music that Saturday evening in 
Carmen. Mme. Castagna returns 
to the U.S. following appearances 
in the leading opera. houses of 
Italy. | 

La Traviata will be given the 


Jean Murai, who made a hit 
at last week’s Hootenanny concert, 
‘will appear this Saturday evening 
at the New School for Social Re- 
search in a program of Jewish 
songs from many countries. Joseph 
Buloff and Luba Kadison will also 
be onthe program, which is spon- 


Sunnyside, 


tone Follies of 1930,” 


available for sale in the United | 


><a Film audi Other 
iMovie ‘Innovations’ 


lens over his machine and the 
movie images leap to twice the or- 
dinary size on a double-size screen. 

Then a- dozen loudspeakers 
planted around the theatre spew 
out extra.wind and rain noises that 
nearly blast you from your seat, 
This scene appears ‘in a seasick 
green, which is what you might be 
too. 

° . 

| DAVID O. hopes Shady. re- 
members that out at Fox Studio is 
stored a heap of old equipment for 
Projecting movies on an oversize 
“grandeur” screen. This gives the 
same effect as Selznick’s except he 
tacked -the more supercolossal 
name of “cycloramic”. onto his. 
A man named A. E. Sponable 


|perfected the grandeur screen. He 


made a whopping camera and 
oversized film to match. Fox. did 
an entire granddaddv-size movie 
with his paraphernalia, “Movie- 
took one 
look, and junked the idea. 

Even. before that, the grandeur 
screen was used for special effects, 
which is about all it’s good for. 
Howard Hughes dabbed part of 
“Wings” on an oversize screen; 
Ceci] B. DeMille ditto for Covered 
Wagon. 

That green tint for Portrait of 
Jennie is old stuff, too. There's an 
old DeMille silent,: Braveheart, 
colored brown, and the “new way 
of listing credits at the end of 
Portrait while you poke around 
for your galoshes, is a steal from 
the old days. The credits used to 
pop up half way through, at the 
end, or not af.all. 

The technical director at Selz- 
nick studio who’s in charge of the 
“cycloramic” screen admits the 
idea isn't new. 

“Sure, it was used before, but 
I won't talk about that,” he says. 
"We: re trying to plug Portrait of 
Jennie not some old movies,” and 
we guess that explains that. 


—— 


February Special: 
ALL 
COLOR 
REPRODUCTIONS 


UTRILLO, PICASSO 


KOLLWIIZ 


Artist of Humanity 
160 Reproduetiens 
Lithes and Woedeuf® 


20 © a * $].10 
‘Portfolio — 
SUBWAY 


TRIBU GALLERY 


100 W. 42nd St. (Sub. Arcade Downstairs) 
ASK FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


VanGOGH, VERMEER 


GAUGUIN, RIVERA 


sored by the Jewish School of| 


Wisconsin 17-4893 


‘*Really Magnificent’—Post-Home News 
“Inspired, splendid folk dancing & songs. 


ARTKINO’S PRIZE Fi 


~NMAGICOLOR- 


-—— HELD OVER! THRU “TUESDAY, FEB. 8 
THE STANLEY’S GREATEST HIT SHOW! 


Beautiful’’—News. 
**Lusty’’—Times 


xk * 


Recommended’’—Star. 


re 


7th AVE. bet. 42 & 41 STS. 


DOORS OPEN 6.45 A 


| 


° ENGLISH THMES*. KT 


& 4MAVE.# 
ST — -OR4:5240- 


I KNOW WHERE 


SGHEBERT ond SULLIVANS |} 


MCOInG eed | 


wi TECHMICOLOR 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


126 EAST 14th STREET 


Now through Tuesday 
Edmund O’Brien - Robert Stack 
FIGHTER SQUADRON—Color 
Alexis Smith - Robert Douglas 
‘THE DECEKSION OF 
CHRISTOPHER BLAKE 


—_ 


Gregory PECK - Richard WIDMARE = 
Anne BAXTER 


“YELLOW SKY” 


A 20th Century-Fox Picture 


on staceE DANNY KAYE 
ROXY jth Ave. & 


Seth 8.5 


? 


Farmers Union of 2 States | 


" 
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S Blasts Cold War, Witchhunts 


TRENTON, N. J._The annual convention of the Eastern Division of the Farmers 
Union, held here on Jan. 29, has taken strong action on the key issue of civil liberties and 
foreign policy. By unanimous vote, this representative body of Pennsylvania and New 


Jersey farmers, federated in 10 
“_ gooperatives, warned against “any 
departure from the principles of 
safeguarding the rights of minority 
groups and. therefore view with 
grave concern the persecution of 
any groups for teaching a political 
philosophy.” 
THE CONVENTION also urged 
Governor Driscoll, of New Jersey, 
to “make a full investigation of 


the peculiar circumstances sur- 
rounding the case of the six men 
now under sentence of death in 
the so-called Horner case, who 
_ gstoutly maintain that they are the 
victims of anti-Negro violence.” 


The foreign policy resolution 
Opposed “bilateral agreements” 
, and blocs outside the United Na- 
tions which constitute a threat to 
the peace. It decried our favor- 
ing “faded monarchies and dic- 
tatorships.” It urged the replac- 
ing of the Marshall Plan by a re- 
vived UNRRA. 


The .main speaker at the con- 
vention- was James Patton, presi- 
dent of the National Farmers 
Union, Archie Wright, president 
of the North-Eastern Division was 
also on hand. The Board accepted 
the resignation of Ed .Yoemans, 
Eastern Division president, and 
named Louis Slocum as the ex- 
ecutive officer for the coming year. 


Slocum was formerly the field. 
_—— for the North-Eastern 

ivision and has been working \in 
the Jersey-Pennsylvania territory 
for the past two months. 


a 
e~_7" 


Pancakes to Get 
Oleo, Corn Syrup 


CHARDON, Ohio. — Workers 
who like the genuine maple syrup 
on their morning flapjacks proba- 
bly will have to continue using 
corn and other substitutes for an- 


other year. : 

Maple syrup will be selling for 
$6 to $7 a gallon, the same as last 
year, Wayne Johnson, secretary of 
the annual Geauga County Maple 
Festival 


‘Unemployment 
Hits Plants 
In Duluth Area 

DULUTH, Minn. — Unem- 
ployment has become a seri- 


ous problem in Duluth. With- 
in the past month hundreds of 
workers have been laid’ off 
from a number of consumer 
and light industries in addition 
to the seasonal lay-off on the 
ore-docks. 


With the exception of the huge 
American Steel and Wire plant, 
which has been hiring a few work- 
ers and where there are some in- 
ree of expansion of plant 

cilities, elsewhere in the city, 
jobs for workers are not available. 

Many plants indicate even fur- 
ther curtailment which will result 
in additional hundreds being laid 
off. 


The largest lay-off took place 
in the Coolerator plant; 800 work- 
ers were laid-off because of “over- 
production.” Of these, 200 work- 
ers are now on city relief rolls. 


* 


A SMALLER PLANT, the Dia- 
mond Sask, manufacturing hand- 
tools, laid off 200 workers recently 

’ and rumors are that the company 
will make further curtailment in’ 
‘production, which means more 


> 
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IN THE CHIPS 


PAT HUNTER, 22 of Chi- 
cago, poses among huge mounds 
of chips over which she reigned 
during the annual convention of 


potato chip manufacturers held 
in the Windy City. 


Double Talk 
Flows From 
Toledo Boss 


‘TOLEDO, Ohio.—Paul S. Rob- 
erts, export service manager for 
the Electric. Auto-Lite Co. here, 


has earned the title of “hypocrite 
of the week.” \. 


Roberts is leaving’ on a six- 
months plane trip for the company 
and will cover five continents. 

He plans to stop in India, Cairo, 
Siam, Hong Kong, Manila, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and Hawaii. 

“The greatest attraction about 
this business,” Roberts said on the 
eve of his departure, comes from 
“the friends you make in all cor- 
ners of the earth. It certainly 
breaks down any ideas you might 
harbor about racial inferiority or 
such things.” 


‘These lofty words by the export 
manager are a striking contrast to 
the hiring policy of Electric Auto- 
Lite. 
OOO YD 2 


Vacation in Westchester 


Commuting from Grand Central or 
Route 22 by car. Renting now going 
on for the summer season. Renting 
Committee at Social Center every 
Sunday starting Feb. 13 


GOLDENS BRIDGE COLONY 
GOLDENS BRIDGE, N. Y. 


JACK SCHWARTZ 


Hotel Allaben 


501 Menmouth Ave., Lakewood, N. J. 
Telephone: Lakewood 6-1222 and 0819 


Make reservations now 
SAM LIPTZIN 
Cultural Director for the Season 


Communists — 
Aid So. Side 
Fire Victims 


the disastrous fire which killed 
eight tenants on Jan. 22 at 549 E. 
44 Pl. was under way this week, 
following a rally by the South Side 
Communist Party. 

The meeting at the Mt. Zion 


mittee to secure legal and other 


q 4 aid for the families of the victims 
. <4/and for the 60 other tenants who 
E4/ were burned out. 


Ishmael P: Flory who spoke at 
the rally, declared the committee 
would “try to assess the blame for 
this tragedy and bring legal ac- 
tion on behalf of the victims.” 

Also on the committee with 
Flory are Bishop DuPree of the 


: v Mt. Zion Church and Melvin 


Brown. 

Those who attended the Com- 
munist Party rally last Monday 
brought clothing and food to aid 
the fire victims. 


Mindszenty 


(Continued from Page 2)  . 
Archduke Otto of Hapsburg,. pre- 
tender to the Austro - Hungarian 


ing the two countries in a new 
kingdom. 


HUGE ESTATES 


Eszterhazy said that before the 
war he owned 284,000 acres of 
Hungarian land, and that he still 
owns 142,000 acres in Austria and 
167,000 in southern Germany. 

He said that Hungarian land 
reform had been a heavy blow to 
him and admitted that he hoped, 
if Otto were restored to the 
throne, “I might have had my 
lands returned.” 

Nagy, secretary of the Catholic 
Action Society, also admitted that 
he was guilty of currency manipu- 
lations. He admitted that he failed 
to report a request by Sigmund 
Mihalovics, director general of 
Catholic Action, that he act as a 
spy on the Hungarian government. 

Mihalovics fled from Hungary 
last summer. 

Nagy said that he had written 
four letters to Mihalovics through 
secret channels. 


Life of the Party, by Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn, appears in the Daily 


Worker three times weekly, Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Friday. 


=. Ss SS a 


BEAVER: LODGE. 
“ea 


¥ ee 
87 miles from N.Y. 
in the Poconos 


Washington’s Birthday 
Special 4-day weekend 
Fri. night to Tues. eve. 


$95 i 


Special Winter 
Weekend 


"1a" 


2 Full Days 


@ cocktail bar 


@ all seasonal 
sports 
@ log-burning 


fireplace 
@ friendly, informal 
@ television 


Fri. night to 
Sun. night 


Make reservations now Enelose deposit $5 
Lackawaxen, Pa. 
Call LACKAWAXEN 9002 R 22 
Express trains leave Erie RR Station, 


Jersey City Terminal, every. Friday 
evening at 8:30. 


ee 


(of the JPFO schools) 


workers will find themselves with- 
out a job. an , 


“For an ideal vacation for your child” 


CAMP KINDERLAND 


Hopewell Junciion, N. Y. | 
For info: write or call [| Union Square, N. ¥.—GR 7-8659 


REASONABLE 
RATES 


& 


[PR ROEEEI ESTE TET es pees ce faree PERT e ee 


we 


CHICAGO.—An investigation of: 


Church set up a three-man com-;j 


throne, on the possibility of unit- 


~~ 
te 
e 


CHAMP STEER——$6 A POUND 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS on the hoof, this prize Aberdeen- 


oo gc Oem 
° eens" 
, ‘ oe ss - 
on 
a a a 


Angus is shown after being judged the grand champion steer of the 
1949 Southwestern Exposition at Far Stock Show in Fort Worth, 
Tex. It brought $6 a pound. Shown (left to right) are: W. B. Watt, 
show president; Robert H. Johnson, Goldthwaite, Tex., FFA boy 
who owned the steer and newspaper publisher Amon Carter, who 


bought it. 


ray 


— 
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Classified Ads 


APARTMENT TO EXCHANGE 


RADIO PHONOGRAPHS 


3-ROOM, low rent flat, for loft or large 
studio to live in. Contact Edelson, 


541 Bast 12th. } 


APARTMENT TO SHARE a 


A GIRL has a 2% reom apartment, west 
midtown, to share with another girl. 
Reasonable. Phone LO 4-4091. 


——__. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE WANTED — 


HAS SOME GIRL got an apartment to 
share in Manhattan? Box 109, c-o The 
Worker. 


APARTMENTS WANTED oe 


DAILY WORKER staff member needs 
apartment, Prefer Brooklyn, 3-5 rooms. 
AL 4-7954, extension 42. 


WANT 3 or 4 rooms, unfurnished, steam 
or no steam. Reasonable. Preferably 
Corona or Jamaica. Will accept Man- 
hattan, basement too. Write Box 110, 
care of The Worker. 


FURNISHED ROOMS TO RENT 
(Manhattan) 


BEAUTIFUL ROOM. Two windows, mod- 
ern improvement, man. 123 Second Ave., 


Apt. 3. 


(Bronx) 


BEAUTIFUL, LARGE, light room, opposite 
Bronx Park. Suitable for two. TA 2-4249. 


LARGE SUNNY room, elevator, Fordham 


gentle- 
call 


Couple, 
no answer, 


vicinity, with business 
man. FO 17-9344, i€ 
SE 3-027T. 


LARGE’ ROOM for two. 
leges; 8th, Lexington subways. 
9-6268. 


Kitchen privi- 
cY 


LARGE ROOM, East Bronx, man, woman. 
Call mornings, evenings. DA 3-2731. 


(Brooklyn) 


\ 


PLEASANT ROOM, board, for single per- 
son, with young couple. Brownsville. 
HY 8-0262. 


COMRADES will rent-large sunny corner 
front room, near bath. Block from BMT. 
$10 weekly. Box 111, c-o The Worker. 


BOARD 


WORKING MOTHERS! Will board four 
children in private summer home. Ages 
3-6. July 1-August 27th. Professional 
care; private lake, 45 miles from New 
York. Box 105 c-o Daily Worker. 


APPLIANCES 9 


WASHERS, REFRIGERATORS, new, guar- 
anteed. Save $18-55. GR 5-0551. Ask for 
Mr. Ressler. | 


FLOORS 


FINEST HIGH FIDELITY radio phono- 
graphs custom built to highest quality 
specifications or as recommended by @ 
prominent consumers’ organization. 
Markham Amplifier Company, 54 E. 11 
St. ORegon 3-3191. 


RUGS FOR SALE 


RUGS—NEW AND RECONDITIONED by 
carpet cleaner. From $10 up. Central 
Carpet, 207th St. and Ninth Ave., op- 
posite Miramar Pool. 


BIG DISCOUNT Sale; Great savings on 
rugs, carpets, broadlooms and linoleums, 
All colors and all sizes. 27’ carpet as 
low as $1.85. Call WA 7-4900. Broad- 
way Carpet Cleaning, 1968 Amsterdam 
Ave. (157th St.) 


SHAVERS 


SCHICK ELECTRIC SHAVERS. 2 percent 
off list price. Standard Brand Distribu- 
tors, 143 4th Ave. GR 3-7819. 


TELEVISION 


TELEVISION SETS. For excellent values, 
call GR 5-0551. Ask for Mr. Ressler. 


MASSAGE _ = 


MASSAGE at home, Ladies. Medical and 
reducing exercises. Licensed, Jarvis, 
TE 8-9039. . 


LOST 


LOST. Ladies gold watch at the Hooten- 
anny. Friday night. Reward. Call TR 
3-0250. 9-12 a.m., 6 p.m. on. 


PERSONAL NOTICE 


SAM SOBEL, from Chelm, please contact 
me, Irving Lieblich, 508 W. 166th St., 
apartment 4C. WA 3-6253. 


SITUATION WANTED 


DESPERATELY need job to marry. Broke! 
Comrade, displaced student-writer. Qual- 
ifications, preferences appeared January 
30th Worker, but will accebt anything 
suitable. Those possessing any infor- 
mation write Box 99 c-o The Worker. 


SERVICES 


CARPENTRY, painting, paperhanging, 
floor scraping. Experienced workers, 
quality materials. Greene, PR 3-0415. 


scraped, refinished 
Call GR 3-7828, evenings. 


PAINTING, private work our spectalty. 
saan materials, reasonable prices. JE 
-2460. : 


SOFA SEAT Bottoms rebuilt in your home. 
New webbing, new lining, springs retied, 

. $12. Furniture repaired, remodelled, re- 
polished, reupholstered,  slip-covered, 
Comradely attention. TR 17-2554. 


like new. 


FURNITURE 


MODERN FURNITURE. Built to order. 
Oak. walnut, mahogany. Cabinart, 54 
E. lith St. OR 3-3191, 9-5:30 p-m. 
daily; 9-12:30 Sat. 


BLONDE maple crib. 
Very good condition, $15. 


Kantwet mattress. 
KI 3-0012. 


HEALTH FOODS 


HONEY, Wheat Germ, Sundried fruits, 
Nuts. 1513. Sheepshead Bay Road, 
Brooklyn, opposite BMT station, 


JEWELRY 


JEWELRY, watches, silverware. Discount 
15-35 percent. Watch repairman on 
premises. Union Square Optical and 
Jewelry Services, 147 Fourth Ave. GR 
7-7553. 


LEATHER GOODS 


HANDBAGS & LUGGAGE, 22. percent off. 
We also repair, dye, remodel; zippers re- 
Handbags made to order. Mail 


rg ¢e st Ece Fe 


| 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL JOBS, moving, storage, Metropolitan 
area. Call two experienced veterans. Low 
prices. Ed Wendel. JE 6-8000 day-night, 


RATES: 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


per line 
Daily “ Weekend 
(For personal Ads) 
5 TROT TIR .. . cccee co ie cee 
3 consec. Insert .. . - BOGS s ccece sceceeen SOG 
7 eonsde. Insert. . «<<a adem cat 
(For Commercial Ads) 
eo ll eee EE 
3 consec. insert. ae Ridin. cecal 
4 @GMS0G; INSETS. «os: eae A 
Six words constitute one line 
Minimum charge - 2 lines 
DEADLINES: 
For the Daily Worker: 
Previous day at noon: for 
Monday's issue - Friday 
at 4 p. m. | 
For The (weekend) Worker: 
Previous Wednesday at 4 p.m. 


-— - * 


China 


(Continued from Page 2) 
showing no hurry to open peace 
talks. 

Reports from Canton indicated 
a great amount of confusion exist- 
ing there. Government officials 
poured in despite a message from 
Li ordering them to return. to 
Nanking immediately or consider 
themselves AWOL. Sun Fo’s order 
to the cabinet to go to Canton 
had not been countermanded and 
Sun was remaining in Shanghai. 

Even foreign missions were ‘not 
sure where the official seat of 
government was. Soviet ambassa- 
dor N. V. Roschin was the only 
high-ranking diplomat to arrive in 
Canton. The other ambassadors 
stayed in Nanking. 

Nanking. officials who have ar- 
rived in Canton were not happy 
with the high prices, while the 
Cantonese were not too enthusias- 
tic about having them. 

Peace negotiations proceeded at 
a slow pace. Kan Chia-Huo, Li's 
personal advisor, said a five-man 
Shanghai peace delegation would 
leave shortly for Peiping to make 
initial contacts with People’s Lib- 
eration leaders there. 


The delegates include Shao Li- 
tze, member of the official govern- 
ment delegation, who will be going 
privately, W. W. Yen, veteran 
diplomat who was once ambassador 
to Russia, and Chien Hsi-tze, well- 
known banker. 

On the military front, the Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army was reported 
regrouping for a major assault. 

Observers believed the People’s 
Liberation Army would move from 
Kaoyu, 35 miles northeast of Nan- 
king on the Grand Canal, where 


military situation for the past week, 
said 10 columns (up to 300,000 
men) of People’s Liberation Gen. 
Chen Yi's hard-hitting troops were 
deployed north of the Yangtse 
River along a line extending from 


west of Nanking. 
The spokesman placed three of 


these columns between Chuan- = 


chiao and Chuhsien, 30 miles 
northwest of Nanking; two columns 
including motorized units from 
Tienchang, 40 miles northeast, to 
Liuho, 18 miles northeast, and two 
other ‘columns withdrawing from 
‘Nantung. to ‘Taihsin, 68 miles 
northeast of. Nanking. Foreign ab- 
‘servers said the forces between 
liuho and Tienchang were much 
stronger and that -another four 
columns were along both sides of 
the Tientsin-Pukow railway. 


Delay Eviction 
Ot Jobless Man 


A delegation representing the 
Chelsea Tenants Council Friday 
won an agfeement by a Chelsea 
landlord to delay the eviction of 
‘Frank Skolnik. Unemployed and 
disabled, Skolnik had been refused 
aid by the Department of*Welfare. 
The same delegation later in the 
day won an agreement by a Wel- 
fare Department supervisor’ to 
hand down a decision on Skolnik’s 
case Monday. 

Recently the victim of an attack 
at the National Maritime Union 
headquarters where he was selling 
the Daily Worker, Skolnik, who 
has a hip handicap and had been 
unemployed for a year and a half, 
had been refused aid by the Wel- 


Nantung to Chuanchia, 28 miles 
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NEW! toariatie ds oneal nets PANS 


THE 92-TON Navy transport plane, “Constitution,” 


takes off with jet assistance (jato bottles 


attached to its wings) from the U. S. Navy Air Station in Alameda, Cali. The craft, driven by four 
35,000 horsepower engines, has two decks and will carry 180 passengers. 


——— 
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BUSENESS and PROFESSIONAL Directory 


Army and Navy 


Mattress and Bedding 


Opticians and Optometrists 


See HUDSON for Values! 
@ Navy Type Oxfords : 


@ Genuine P Coats 
100% Wool 

@ Turtle Neck Sweaters 
Genuine Navy .. 

@ Ranger, Hiking and 
Working Shoes 


HUDSON 
Army & Navy Store 


105 THIRD AVENUE 
Near 18th St.. N.Y. 3. GR. 5-9078 


. 


niin Machines: 
ye a TYPEWRITER 


'S Mimeog 
“ Adders 


c 


ad 


MATTRESSES 


Direct from 
‘eo, Manufacturer 


High- tempered steel cule, heavy pad- 

ding over springs, pre-built border. 

We remake mattresses 

Alse bedding, studio couches, maple 
~~ bedreom suites 


1—— PROGRESSIVE —. 


Free Delivery @. DI 6-6160 
Bordman’s Mattress Co. 


376 Livonia Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y.| 


Moving and Storage 


Official IWO Bronx Optometrists 
EYES EXAMINLD 
GLASSES FITTED 


262 E. 163th ST., BRONX 
Tel. JErome -7-(02? 


Printing 


PRINTING 


COMPANY 
SPECIALISTS for ORGANIZATIONS 
and TRADE UNIONS 


119 W. 23rd Street 


WA 4-4734 | 


UNION SHOP 


fare Department. 

Skolnik has been living at 30% 
W. 15 St. for more than five 
years. His landlord, Max Fern-|: 
bach, moved to evict him after he 


CALIFORNIA 
& WEST COAST 


LOW RATES! 
Complete service, via pool car to 
Texas, Utah, New Mexico, Idaho, 


persistent reports said they were 
building a large fleet of river craft. 
It was believed they probably 
would try to cross near Chinkiang, 
35 mifes east of Nanking, an his- 


Records and Music 


VOX presents 


LITTLE SONGS 
ON BIG SUBJECTS 


> Repairs 
‘oe Sales 
— @ Rentals 


oMU 2-2964-5 


torical crossing point, for a drive 
on South China. 

A spokesman of the Kuomintang 
Defense Ministry, reviewing the 


fell behind in his rent. The lower“) | 
Chelsea section of the Communist | : 


Party: has been assisting the unem- 
ploved worker. 


Marcantonio Testifies on Juries 


(Continued from Page 12) . 


An expression of anger began to 
‘show through his carefully cal- 
culated judicial poise. 

“Ours is not the function to 
stand here and be charged with 
stalling,” Sacher told the court. 

The judge replied: “You are 
adopting a new technique here in 
which the defendants are not on 
trial, but the court and all its at- 
teudants are on trial.” 

Attorney Louis McCabe warn- 
ed the court that his actions, if 


reviewed by another authority, 
“may be considered intolerant.” 


Marcantonio testified that the 
18th Congressional District had a 
population of 297,000 and 104,000 
registered voters. He satd 13 per- 
sons were chosen from his district 
for the Feb.-1 jury panel of more 
than 500 and 17 for the Jan. 17 
panel of more than 300. 

Of the total of 30 prospective 
jurors chosen from the district for 
the two panels, the Congressman 
testified the majority were in the 
wealthy, executive and profes- 
sional class living in the high 
‘rental apartment houses. The 
Congressman recited the names of 
the jurors, their addresses, their 
occupations and the type of apart- 
ment where they resided. 


His testimony revealed that only 
one of the persons on the two 
lists was a manual worker. He 
was John Foster, 520 E. 118 St., 


Condalenres 


HEARTFELT thanks te the hosts 
bereft of the warmth and friend- 
ship of ROOCHTSIA SILVER- 
MAN by her untimely death, for 
their show of sympathy and love 
in their hour of sorrow to Larry, 
Libby, Nusia, Joe and Aaron.' 


MONUMENT 


WEISS MO 
OMicial Menuméht Dealer for the 


483 EAST 170th STREET 


tenement. 
Among the group were T. S. 
McHugh, 10 Gracie Square, vice- 


\president of American Telephone 


and Telegraph; Alfred Hayes, 
banker of the New York Trust 
Co.; Donald Ashbrook, - textile 
manufacturer; Albert Swerling, 


exporter, Charles Mason, Marine 
Towing: John P. Mayer, New 


York Times paymaster. 


and one clerk in the jury group 
from the 18th District. Others in 
the group were insurance execu- 
tives, a mill agent, a publishing 
house editor, an administrator and 
an advertising representative. 


‘One of the men of distinction 


listed by the’ Congressman was 
Jack Wishmy, assistant sales man- 
ager for the Calvert distillery. 
CALL U. S. OFFICIALS 

At the outset of the session, de- 
fense counsel stated it would call 
as witnesses Monday Henry P. 
Chandler, director of the Adminis- 
tration office of the U. S. courts, 
and Leland L. Tolman, assistant 
chief of procedural studies and 
statistics of the U..S. courts. 

These. witnesses had been sum- 
moned earlier, but were busy tes- 
tifying before the House Appro- 
priations Committee in Congress. 
It was pointed out that under their 
supervision a study of the New 
York southem court district had 
been issued. This study had been 
introduced as one of nearly 100 de- 
fense exhibits. 

During the noon recess Judge 
Medina told* reporters he was be- 
ginning to feel the strain of the 
trial. He said he was leaving for 
his country home for the weekend 
for a rest. Asked if his country 
house was a swanky affair, he said: 


“I would say yes, quite swanky. << 


S 


AL WORKS 


Cer. Washingten Avenue, Bronx, N. mr 


‘Fel. JErome 7-6042 


ja tool maker, he lived in. an old|. 


— 


There were three housewives 


$3 627—3rd Ave. 
e near 4ist 


: TYPEWRITERS 
AS LOW ‘28” 


AS 


Lowest prices for foreign 
language typewriters 
MIMEOGRAPHS 
Sold, Rented, Repaired 


ALL LANGUAGES 


TYPEWRITER CO. 


119 W. 23rd St. CH 3-8086 
(Bet. Sixth and Seventh Aves.) 


Electrolysis 


HOMGITR Ewe eT Eel ereteiien 


-- 


CURA Bis OO RB beh hs ss ss eels Bem) Bs 


o~_72@ mee 


Siistevenane 


IT'S SO INEXPENSIVE 
To Rid Yourself or 


UNWANTED 


HAIR FOREVER: 
from face, arms, legs or bedy. Pri- 
Men alsotreated. Freeconsultation. LO 3-421? 


$ per treatment. Famous experis re- 
vacy. Sensational new methed . . 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 


move unwanted hair permanently 
quick results . . lowered cesis! 
110 W. 34 St. (adj. Saks) Suites 110t-1102 


Flowers 
©0000 OCCOOCOOOOCECE 


FLOWERS 


AND FRUIT BASKETS 
Delivered Anywaere ° 


BERT RAVEN, F lowers 
GR 3-8357 ° 


Insurance 


a 
ece0cCrececee 


LEON BENOFF 


Insurance for Every Need 
391 East. 149th Street 
MElrose 5-0984 


JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


All kinds of insurance ineluding aute- 
mobile, fire, life, eompensatien, ete. 
799 BROADWAY GR 565-3826 


Interior Decorators 


SYD vecorators 


Slip Covers, Draperies, Bed Spreads 
CUSTOM MADE 
Samples brought te home 
Free Estimates and Consulting 
258 Liberty Ave., Breeklyn, N. ¥. 
. | M¥acinth 4-8869- 


-* q 


Wash. and all intermediate points 


FREE STORAGE — 30 DAYS 


Florida, Georgia, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland. 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
Tennesseee, Arkansas and al; way points 


Free Estimate 
CONCORD 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CORP. 
242 E. 137th St.. N.Y¥.C 


® STORAGE > 


MOVING 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
| 13 E. 7th ST. GR 77-2457 


near 3rd Ave, 


EFFICIENT © RELIABLE 


SD 


Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, 


in New York-on all above points. 


VAN SERVICE 


by HY ZARET 
$3.15 


BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP 
154 FOURTH AVENUE (14th St.) 


Boston, 


CY 2-2360-1-2 


rm SANTINI & Bros., Inc. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


STORAGE 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 


RELIABLE MOVING 
— REASONABLE RATES — 


1870 Lexington Ave. LE 4-2222 
932 So. Blvd. (163) DA 9-7900 


Opticians and Optometrists 


OFFICIAL IWO OPTICIANS| 


Have your eyes 

examined by a 

es oculist 
M.D. . 


UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL and 
JEWELRY CO. 


Complete selection of watches, jewelry, 
silverware at a discount of 15 te 35%. 
Watch repair man on premises, 


147 Fourth Avenue 


(Bank Bldg.) Room 3}9 
N. Ghaflee GR 12-2553 Wm. Voge! 


Open till 10 P.M. OR 4-9400 


Restaurants 


~~ JADE 


197 Second Ave. 
Bet. 12 and 18th Sis. 


GR 7- 9444 


* Dinner-Dancing-Show—$1.6° 


Russion, 


@ Quality Chinese Food ® 
F 
227 W. 46 St.—C1 6-7957 ® 

KRAVHKAZ 
RUSSIAN RESTAURANT 
$12 East 14th Street, mr. 2nd Ave. 


@ RUSSIAN and AMERICAN DISHES | 
@ EXCELLENT SHASHLIKS 


Oficial IWO Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 
255 W. Sth St. near Seventh Ave. 

Mon.-Thurs., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 

Saturday 9-6 — ME 38-8248 


J. P. FREEMAN, Ope. 


Officia. IWO B’klyn Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atlantie Ave. — Our only office 
ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 
Dally 9 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 


EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


@ HOME ATMOSPHERE 


_ —————— 


sREUPHOLSTER: 


®©3-pc. suite like new restyled if desired © 


SO EA. 82: 


S71 Di 6-5600: 


Brownsville—10% eff with this ad 


SF torres PLL 


Rebuilt tike new 
in- your home 
@ New Heavy Webbing 
@ Springs Retied 
: @ New Heavy Lining 
Distance ne ebject - Leke Upholstery 


2 CHAIRS $11 @ AC 2-94964 
Undertakers ae 


PAPAPPPPAMAY 00600868888 


Funeral Director for the ! WO 


I. J. MORRIS, Inc. 


9701 CHURCH AVE., Brookiyn, NY 
Day Phone Night Phene 


DI 22-1273 DI 2-2726 


Say . -- I saw your ad 
_in The Worker 


bad ~~ 


tl 
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GIANTS’ THOMPSON 


RATED SURE STAR 


Baseball people who know insist the New York Giants did more than end the long 


mae Jimcrow ban this week when they signed three Negro players for their Jersey City 
arm. They will tell you that the Giants, when they finally moved, selected the best 


Sadadler-Pep Return 
Has Them Guessing 


The local ring resurgence keeps rolling in high gear when 
the Madison Square Garden ring lights go up over Sandy 
Saddler and Willie Pep next Friday in the eagerly awaited 


return featherweight champion- 
ship bout. | 

Some boxing fans are still hesi- 
tant about considering Pep, an all- 
time feather immortal, as _ all 


washed up. They are inclined to 


believe that maybe Willie under- 
estimated the brilliant and potent 
Saddler, who knocked him out in 
four- rounds last October. 


The other half of the debate is 
of the opinion that Pep in_ his 
greatest days couldn't have han- 
died the new champ. Saddler’s sav- 
age and quick punching coupled 
with his consummate geenralship 
would have provided the same 
outcome had he and Pep met four 
years ago.. ‘ 

Of course this is all pure con- 
jecture. What Pep could or could 
not have done in his youth against 


Saddler is a” mute point. What 


Pep couldn't do with the brilliant 
Negro kid iast year was a proven 
wee What Pep may do next 

‘riday will be settled only when 
these two great fighters square off 
again. 

Another sellout capacity crowd 
is already assured at the $10 top. 
20th Century promoter Harry 
Markson wisely refrained from 
raising the tariff on this bout over 
the top charged in recent months 
for non-title tilts. This is one fight 
that will have both the Garden 
and the television bars packed. 

Saddler has kept busy and 
sharp since his spectacular upset 


_ over Pep. The champ has gone to 


the well in five over-the-weight 


_ bouts, scoring four knockouts. He 
- flattened Tomas Beato, clever Ed- 


die “Giosa, Young Finnegan in 
Panama, stopped Terry Young in 
the 10th round, and only Denis 
Pat Brady lasted the distance 


©o— 


ferocious body-banging attack of 
the titleholder. 


Sandy told The Worker that 
“Pep might be a little tougher this 
lime because he knows what to ex- 
pect, but I don't think it'll end any 
differently.” Pep admits that Sad- 
dler is a fine fighter who “might 
lick me again—I don’t know. All I 
do know is that I want to win this 
one badly and get that title back. 

Pep rolled up one of the most 
phenomenal records in ring _his- 
tory over an eight year span be- 
fore tesing to Saddler. The Hart- 
ford flash had lost only one fight 


in 135 outings, and that to Sam- 
my Angott early in Willie’s career. 
In other words, the overall Pep 
record now reads 135 wins in 138 
pro fights, 44 knockouts and one 
draw. 

Saddler in 99 pro bouts since 
1944 has scored 61 knockouts, 30 
decisions, two draws. and five set-, 
backs. Jock Leslie belted Sandy 
out when he was first beginning 
in 1944, Lou Alter and Jimmy 
Carter drew with him. 


Al's Selections 
At Hialeah Saturday 


1—Tom Ferris, Bank Balance, Sea 
Crest. 


2—Provoker, Icanc, Beggar. 

3—Scipio, High Shine, Model King. 

4—De Luxe, Imperium, Jaialai. 

o9—Coaltown, Free America, 
Buzfuz. 


6—Commodore Lea, Sneak, Irish 
Sun. : 


7—Chips Down, Transhot, Code 


Light. — : 7 
8—Russian Action, High Peak, 
Yellow Hornet. 


‘ 


three Negro stars available, play- 


ers good enough to make their 
weight felt sharply in the Polo 
Grounds next year if not this. 


Not that anyone is belittling the 
Yankees’ choice of Luis Marquez, 
Puerto Rican-born outfield slugger. 
But in Henry Thompson, 23-year- 
old infielder-outfielder, the Giants 
have a player potentially of the 
caliber of Larry Doby. He is a 
magnificent fielder with a good 
arm, very fast afoot,.and a sharp 
lefthanded hitter. One year in AA 
ball should be all he needs. 


Monte ‘Irvin, 28-year-old out- 
fielder, is a more powerful hitter 
than Thompson, a slugging home 
run threat. But because he is five 
years older, he is not viewed as 
a long range star. However, Jackie 
Robinson was also 26 when finally 
signed. Irvin may be more quickly 
“ready” than Thonfpson and if he 
murders I. L. pitching we may 
see him in °49. | 

The third acquisition of Jersey 
City, 26-year-old Ford Smith, is 
a fastballing pitcher who may also 
get a midseason summons to: pack 
his bags and commute across the 
river to help the Giants’ far from 
deep pitching staff. He. worked 
for a while with Satchel*Paige on 
the Kansas City Monarchs, and 
Paige tells us he is a big league 
winner with a little experience. 

Giant fans will certainly wel- 
come these fine ballplayers. -And 
so will Mr. Leo Durocher, who, 
it will be recalled, was one of 
the very first managers, years back, 
to say, “If the big boys Said OK, 
I'd sign Negro players in a hurry.” 

Marquez, 23, is likely to spend 
the whole season with the Yankees’ 
Newark farm. He is a long-hitting 
righthander batting out of a mod- 
ified Boudreau crouch. He _ is 
especially noted for a tremendous 
throwing arm. . 

It was a big week for democracy 
on the local diamonds. Not to 
mention for Newark and Jersey 


.|City, where fans are sure to show 


a renewed interest.—L.R. 


Teachers Depart 


COLUMBUS, Ohio.— Ohio 
schools train about eight per cent 
of the teachers in the . United 
States but poor salaries result in 
the state retaining only about five 
per cent. 


against the smooth, confident and 


LABOR’S BEST SWINGS BACK INTO ACTION 


ABOVE YOU SEE the crack 
Furriers Joint Board team of last 
year, trade union champions. 


Most of the boys are back, and 


tonight (Saturday) in the feature 
game of a gala doubleheader 
and dance they meet their arch 
foes, the Joint Council. Both are 


undefeated in labor play to date. 
Opener at 7 p.m. pits Local 70 
against 125. It’s at Seward High, 
Delancey St. station of Ind 


On the 


Score Board 


By Lester Rodney 


About the Also Rans 


IN MY LAST column here, I discussed the changes 
on the Dodgers, Braves and Cards and wound up saying 


the National League pennant would be won by one of 
those three. Not a very bold prediction, to be sure. The exact 
choice was pitcher-loaded Brooklyn, EXCEPT if Pete Reiser made 
an all the way comeback for the Braves. 

Now let’s briefly look over the other NL clubs. The PIRATES" 
were the season’s surprise in ’48, moving up sharply (as predicted 
by canny Branch Rickey). But I can’t see another leap, which 
would be needed to put them in the pennant threat category. Too 
much good work was culled out of old-timers like Dixie Walker, and 
too much good a the arms of oldies like Riddle, Higbe, 
Banham et al.. Murtauglr could have had a one-shot year. Pitching 


/ is not really stable, though Chesnes should emerge as a terrific 


long-term winner, and Chambers, thrown into the Gustine deal by 
the Cubs, is my idea of a real hunch winner. 

Chances of moving ahead rest with outfielder Ted Beard, who 
could fill out a fine trip with Kiner and Westlake, the possibilities 
of either Ed Stevens untracking or Les Fleming doing it at first 
(neither too likely) and young pitchers like Bahr and Singleton. 

a a = 


THE PHILS think they made a ten-strike by adding Waitkus, 
a real .300 hitting pro, at first, and getting Swish Nicholson to supply 
some home run menace. -He could be right, especially on Waitkus, 
a much sought player in a league weak on initial sackers. The rest 
of the team features up and coming youth with Ashburn, Ennis 
and Blatnick in the outer reaches, Hamner, Cabellero and Jones 
in the infield, hurling whizzes like Roberts, Simmons and Bicknell 
straining forward. Team is definitely coming, but pitching is not 
enough and catching is weak. Lopata, up from Toronto, may help 
here. No flag, but first diyision possibility, and in 1950—look out! 

e * 


« 


THE CUBS are now Rickey’s nomination for the most improved 
team in the loop. Of course, there’s only one way for them to move— 
up. But actually they were not bad for tailenders, far better than | 
their opposite numbers in the AL. The acquisition ‘of Gustine will 
let Pafko move out and strengthen the outfield. Frankie will supply 
lots of spring gizzmo even if he tapers off later. Leonard could 
easily fool ’em with a good year—he has lots left. The ifs are in 
Aberson, Mauro, pitcher Sloat, first draft choice and figured a south- 
paw winner (Rickey likes him. Durocher let him go). 

| * * + 

GIANTS? No real help in pitching and that means no pen- 
nant. Ayers won 11, lost 12 at Minneapolis. ‘That sort of thing. 
There are a few rays of hope, however. One is young Kennedy, 
who showed all the signs of finally developing last fall after his 
needed sojourn in the majors. He could move up behind Jansen 
and with Jones, make a pretty fair 1-2-3. What I hear about Ford © 
Smith, the Negro pitcher signed last week for the Jersey City farm, 
is that he needs one year, or less, of AA work and then make way 


The big sluggers are getting older. Cooper had a lot of ail- 
ments, Mize is starting that subtle, hardly noticeable, lessening of 
his former fearsome threat. He's 35, an athlete in remarkable shape. 
Mueller could help in the outfield, Yvars behind the plate, Monte 
Irvin may come through during the season, but all in all Durocher 
—_ — to sweat to keep this creaking club on the alkaline side 
of .000. 

Left somebody out? Have we got anv readers in. Cincinnati? 
OK, special note on the Reds next time. Have a basketball letter 


crying for attention. 


Plug for All American 


ANOTHER INDIANAPOLIS READER comes in with a sec- 
ond, and then some, to Joseph L. Bridges’ remarks about the caliber 
of the fabulous Johnny Wilson. Listen to this: 
“Dear Brother Rodney: 3 


“Some. time ago, one Joseph L. Bridges wrote you concerning 
the play of Jumpin Johnny Wilson of the small unknown Anderson 
College five. I expected you to do some investigating and start 
plugging this fellow for All-American honors. Bridges knows what 
he is talking about. Wilson, stellar Negro athlete, is undoubtedly 
the top player in the nation. 

“Realizing that you can evaluate him only on the basis of what 
you have seen... last year the Helms Foundation selected two 
players from this part of the country on their All-American first 
team: Duane Klueh of Indiana State and Kevin O’Shea of Notre 
Dame. I have seen both of them play more than once. I can say 
positively that neither O'Shea nor Klueh can carry Johnny Wilson’s 
sweat shirt. 3 

“The tragedy is that Wilson is buried on a small team... . 
Anything you can do to plug him will certainly be in the interest 
of fair play and accuracy. ... Fraternally, A Reader.” 

WELL, HAVING NEVER seen Wilson, at least I can run this 
letter. I saw O'Shea and he is my idea of a tremendous all-round 
player with something of the magic touch of Luisetti and the Lakers’ 
Jim Pollard. If Wilson is AS GOOD as O’Shea, he surely rates this 
mention. If he’s that much better—whew! 


On the Basketball Front 


After a three-week lapse, college 
basketball returns to the Garden 


this week—and comes back with a 
bang. One of those slambang intra- 
city games, NYU vs. Manhattan, is}. 


on tap, preceded by a good game 
between resurgent St. Johns and 
Canisius of Buffalo. 
Manhattan, starring Bob Kelly, 
who has surged into line for an All 
City berth, is playing improved 
ball, as witness their 68-54° win 


| 


over Boston College at the Hub 
Thursday night. They will be but 
slight underdogs to the tourney- 
conscious Violet. 

FOR PRO FANS, the Knicks 
entertain the Chicago Stags Sun- 
day night in the Garden. Max Zas- 
lofky, Brooklyn boy with the visi- 
tors, is sailing along at a 20 point 
a game cry. Still lacking a real 
good big man, the Knicks are in a 
slump. 
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By PETER STONE 


HERE ARE TWO false ideas 


that have current coinage in 
the bitter debate on atomic energy. 
One is ‘that modern man is obso- 


lete; the other, that there is no 
defense against the atomic bomb. This 
book® by Professor Blackett, Nobel 
Prize Winner in Physics for 1948, throws 
such notions higher than the atomic 
clouds that billowed over Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki back in 1945. | 

The discussion about the atomic bomb 
abounds in fallacies, misrepresentation 
and abuse. It has become part of the 
cold war. The Soviet Union has been 
ridiculed, reviled and lampooned be- 
cause it refuses to accept the views of 
the United States on the question. 

Professor Blackett was once a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Committee on 
Atomic Energy for the British Govern- 


ment. He agrees with the USSR that: 


both the USA and Britain are “following 
paths, which are as ungealistic in military 


basis as they were likely to be disastrous 


in their political consequences.” Acoord- 
ingly, the British physicist: sets down the 
historical and _ scientific facts about 
atomic energy. He poses all the ques- 
tions that have occurred to both. sides— 
and finds that “Anglo-American policy 
has gone astray.” 


Observed Effects 
Of. Bombing 


“The atomic bomb has almost cer- 
‘tainly’ relegated: all other weapons of 
modern y war—tanks, battleships, guns, 
rifles and trained masses—to the mu- 
seum, wrote Sir Wiliam Beveridge in 
1945. But more seasoned military ob- 
servers reject the new deux et machina 


created by science as the end of modern 


military struggles. Admiral Thursfield 
of the British Navy noted: “It is obvious 
that men make wars . ... The popular 
tendency at the moment is to identify all 
man’s ‘military achievements with the 
machine ... it sems to be felt in many 
quarters, that given enough atom bombs, 
any power could guarantee for itself 


ultimate victory in a future war. But the: 


story of Germany's defeat in World War 
II convincingly destroys such theories.” 

The same misconception is also the 
principle line of reasoning used in the 
Lilienthal and Baruch plans, and Black- 
»ett notes that these are based “on a 
superficial appreciation of the effective- 
ness of atomic bombs in wars between 
Great Powers.” In his view “almost irre- 
trievable harm has resulted from this 


error.” | 
He is thot content with “logic” based 


on the study of the two atomic bombs 
that have thus far been used in warfare. 


© Military and Political Consequences of Atomie 
Energy; by P.M.S. Biackett, Turnstile Press, 
Ltd., Lendon, 1948, $8.50. Soon te be published 
in the United States under title of “Fear, War 
and the Bomb,” Whittelsey House, New York. 
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Instead he studies the war as a whole, 
and: gives special emphasis to the ob- 


served effects of ordinary bombing with 


high explosives and incendiaries—for the 
ects of these are in many respects 
closely similar to the damage caused b 
atom bombs. Much of Blackett’s anal- 
ysis depends for its facts upon the ex- 
cellent and comprehensive reports of the 
bombing .of Germany and Japan, pub- 
lished by the United States Bombing 
Survey. | 


These official documents record the 
remarkable and unexpected fact that 
German total war production continued 
to’ increase till the summer of 1944 in 
spite of heavy bombing. For instance, 
there was a five-fold increase in German 
tank production, and the amount of all 
types of aircraft produced in the Reich 
reached its greatest height in the months 
of heaviest bombardment. There is no 
corollary here that indicates that bomb- 
ing helped production, but it proves de- 


cisively that it did Jittle damage to, the, 


SECTION 2 


Some little known facts about the A-bomb 
which help explain why the U. S. and British 
brass are off the track, and why the people 
of People’s Democracy and the USSR are 
not intimidated by A-bomb threats. The 
gimmick in the Baruch-Lillienthal proposals 


German industries were only slightly sue- 
cessful. General J. Fuller writes in “The 
Second World War” that “nearly every 
campaign following the final establish- 
ment of Allied initiative in the West in 
1942, was cramped by the lack of land- 
ing craft or crippled by the lack of trans- 
port aircraft.” He concludes that “the 
strategic bombing of Germany up to the 
Spring of 1944 was an extravagant fail- 
ure. Instead of shortening the war, its 
cost in raw materials and industrial man- 
power prolonged it.” : 
Blackett also quotes from: the Survey 
on air power as a factor in the Pacific 
war. Here, too, the official report is an: 
indictment of the idea of victory through’ 
air power. “It is the opinion of the Sur- 
vey that by August 1945, even without 
direct air attack on her ciies and indus- 
ries, the ‘overall level of Japanese war 
production would have declined . . . by 
40-50 percent solely as a result of the 
interdiction of overseas imports.” 
‘Another misrepresentation is the fact 
that the atom bomb is supposed to be a 
* weapon of a new type. Yet The Bomb- 
ing Survey gave detailed figures on the 
effects of the two bombs, together with. 
. the great fire raid on Tokyo in 1945. 
They ascribe the great difference be- 
tween casualties in the various types of 
bomb raids mainly to the lack of warnin 
-and-of preparation to meet this type - 
attack. | ae 
- Jt has since been shown that a few 
feet of concrete, or a somewhat greater 
thickness of earth, furnished sufficient 
protection to human beings to prevent 
serious after-effects from radiation. 
Germans Tell How 
They Were Beaten 
The Survey is again quite explicit on 
this matter: “The capacity to destroy, 
given control of the air and an adequate 
supply of bombs, is beyond doubt. Un-- 
less both of these conditions. are met, 
however, any attempt to produce war- 
decisive results through atomic bombing 
may encounter problems similar to those 
encountered in conventional bombing.” 
But the push-button enthusiasts are 
not to be downed. They project rockets 
with atomic war-heads at imaginary tar- 
gets, which always have a Russian 
sounding name. Their boys in the 
pseudo-scientific galleries drum up the 
war-fever with new and better + atom- 
bombs, with super-sonic missiles, and 
radio-controlled jets. All this is not only 
dreamed up, drawn for the Sunday sup-— 
plements, but also talked about as being 
around the corner. Blackett discounts 
the possibilities of such weapons within 
the next 10 years-and quotes from the 
U, S. Navy that “it seems wholly rea- 
sonable and safe asumption that rockets 
with atomic-war-heads capable of thou- 
sands of miles of range are not to be | 
expected for at least 25 years.” 
The British physicist also notes that 
the country which will be attacked ‘will | 
(Continued on Magazine Page 2).a+.; : 


industrial efficiency of the Nazi war ma- 
chine. 

The Bombing Survey comments on 
“the raids on Hamburg in 1948 as among 
the most devastating of the war. Yet... 
Hamburg as an economic unit was not 
destroyed . .. in five months it had re- 
gained 80 per cent of former produc- 
tivity.” : | 
Some Misrepresentations 
Exploded by Facts 


It was such ideas about victory 
through air power which gained ascend- 
ancy in Britain and the USA. This was 
the notion that the airplane could bring 
an enemy to heel by merely raining fan- 
tastic quantities of high explosives from 
the skies. It appealed to great masses of 
pepe because it suggested that large 
and warfare was a thing of the past. 
They did not deny the horrible results 
from bomb warfare, but they insisted 
that it was of short duration. 

But it is also a fact that daylight at- 
tacks by the USAAF against specific 


Twas a bandmaster in 
the Salvation Army...’ 


A Communist takes issue with the 
slander that men and women join the 
Party on the sly. He shows that 
the oppression of the capitalists is 
inescapable and penetrates every 
Section of the people. 


By WILLIAM McKIE 


HE reactionaries state general- 

ly that men and women join 

the Communist Party by surrepti- 
tious methods, inferring’ that 


there are influences placed upon 
them that compel them to break away 
from their general thoughts of political 
developments. It is also stated that men 
and women who are members of churches 
or adhere to religious organizations be- 
‘come less susceptible to the Communist 
program. 

That does not coincide with my experi- 
ence aS a youth in Edinburgh, Scotland? 
My family was extremely religiows. My 
father was a Quaker. My muother was a 
member of the Salvation Army. When 
I was 15 years old I was in the habit 
of going to the Salvation Army shelters 
where broken down men and women 
used to go for food and shelter. 


I was @&@ bandmaster in the Salvation 
Army. We were in the habit of spending 
' our evenings entertaining these men and 
women. (The Salvation Army didn’t 
allow any political discussions in their 
ranks.) 

One evening at the shelter one of the 
pieces we were playing apparently af- 
fected one of these women, and she asked 
me to play the number over again. - It 
had. struck a chord of past memories. 
The officer of the shelter said to me: 


“McKie wouldn’t it be a fine thing, if 


this woman were converted tonight?” 
And I said I didn’t know. I asked the 
woman what she did for a living and she 
told me that she was in the habit of 
going around the alleys, picking up any 
kind of rags or metal for the purpose 


of getting enough money for a_ bed 
to sleep in. 
What would this woman do tomorrow 


if she were converted, I asked. The 


woman said she probably would continue 
what she was doing. And then I real- 
ized there must‘ be some other way out 
than this. The Salvation Army officer 
wondered what was happening to me. 
And I hardly knew myself. But I knew 
there must be some better way out than 
what we offered and I was determined 
to find out. | 


Real Cause 


Of Poverty 

So I began to read all kinds of political 
literature and Socialist literature. It 
took me two or three years before I came 
to the conclusion that the answer wasn’t 
people being converted, although I 
couldn’t see any harm in that. It was 
the economic and political problems that 
had to be solved. 

This was brought to me most vividly 
by a person whom I succeeded in bring- 
ing to the Salvation Army. I spent some 
time in getting clothing and furniture 
for this man and his home. I believed 
at that time that the real reason for 
his poverty was that he wasn’t attending 
church or any other religious organiza- 
tion. The theory was of course, that if 
&® man was poor it was because he was 
this particular man did not drink. And 
he did not spend his money for anything 
drinking and that he was spending his 
money otherwise than on his family. But 
else but his family. 7 

Several months afterwards, I visited 
this man’s home and said to him: 
“Jimmy, you have been in the Salvation 


Army now several months, ‘The clothes 
that I got for you and the furniture 
that we were able to give you are still 
in your home. But you haven’t been able 
to get anything new. So what was the 
reason, Jimmy, for your poverty?” 

“The main reason that I am not able 


to provide for my family the way I want 


to is because of the small wages I re- 
ceive,” he answered. 

This answer opened up a new problem 
that I had to face. Immediately I began 
to read books as to why wages were low 
and why the workers could not get in- 
creased wages. 

I was compelled because of this change 
in thought to leave the Salvation Army 
and I began to make inquiries about 
labor generally. And I went into the 
program of the Liberal Party of Great 
Britain and read very much literature 
dealing with the working class in Britain. 

I became a member of the Socialist 
Party where I found they had some solu- 
tion for the problems of the working 
men and women. 


Same Experiences 


At Ford Plant 

In 1927, I came to the United States 
and I found the same experiences here. 
I was employed in the Ford Motor Co. 
in Detroit. The first question I asked 
when I went in there was what union 
did they belong to. There was no union. 
And I was informed by the foreman that 


that it would not be wise to speak about 
unionism in the Ford plant. 


But I found methods of speaking i) 


the workers so that the Ford Motor Co. 
would not know about it. 


| . 


In 1929, when the banks closed, there 
was more reason than ever to explain 
to the workers just exactly what had ~ 


happened to them because of capitalism 


in the United States. I began to organize 
these workers by meeting with them in 
their homes. I started to organize the 
Ford workers in 1932. We. were able to 
get groups of workers together there for 
the purpose of organizing them into the 
Trade Union Unity League. In 1934, 
the AFL came into the picture. We set 
up a federal local of the AFL. I was 
the first president of the Ford local. We 
had stool pigeons and spies who were 
able to get a number of workers fired 
from the job. 

I wrote a series of articles in 1934 show- 
ing that top officials of the Ford Motor 
Co. were stealing thousands of dollars 
of material from the Ford Motor Co. and 
getting away with it. And when men 
took about a nickel or a dime’s worth 
of material out, they were persecuted by 
the Ford Motor Co. officials. 

I was fired in 1934. Mr. Rouse indi- 
cated that I was through. I told him 
I was only beginning. And I continued 
my campaign, holding meetings in base- 
ments and homes secretly so the Ford 
Motor Co. could not persecute the workers 
who came to them. 

In 1941, we were able to secure a con- 
tract between the union and the Ford 
Motor Co. ? 

My experiences in Britain, organizing 
labor were in general exactly the same 
experiences that we passed through in 
organizing the Ford local. 

In the organization of the Ford 
workers, we came up against the un- 
employment problem. One of the 
members of the local was being evict- 
ed because he had no money to pay 
his rent. He was one of these ultra 
conservatives who thought that the 
authorities were not so bad as we made 
them out to be. 

When they came to evict him, he 
said he’d show us how he'd beat the. 
sheriff. He wrapped himself in the 
American flag and lay down right in 
front of the door. Well, the sheriffs 
came along and just lifted him up 
with the American flag and took out 
his furniture and threw it in the street. 

“What are you boys going:to do 
now,” he asked us. W ell, we picked 
up the furniture and brought it right 
back into the house. And when he 
saw that, he said he was going to join 
the Communist Party,*if that’s the 
way we did things. 
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Rear, War and The Bomb— 
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also be preparing its defenses. He has 
already proved that air-power plus 
atomic bombs are not sufficient to win 
wars. Blackett quotes with approval the 
statement made by M. Shulman in “De- 
feat in the West,’ which is based on the 
interrogation of German generals and 
captured Nazi documents that “the fur- 
nace in which the defeat of the German 
armies was forged was the vast Russian 
theater. There, two-thirds of the total 
German armed strength was constantly 
engaged and systematically destroyed.” 


If the last war proved anything, it was 
the extreme importance of depth for suc- 
cessful air defense, plus the historical ex- 
ample of. industry’s ability to survive. 
This last was well demonstrated by the 
Germans despite the terrible air punish- 

ent they received. It was decisive in 

ussian victories, which overcame the 
great Nazi territorial advances that over- 

n and destroyed a great section of all 

viet industry. . 

Blackett also reminds his readers of 
the warning given constantly by scien- 
tists and repeated in the Finletter Report 
that “atomic weapons will not long re- 
main our monopoly.” 

One fact not very well known in this 
country was that the scientists who 
worked on the atom-bomb were against 
the use of the weapon. They presented 
a memorandum to the Secretary of War 
(Franck Report) that said: “Russia and 
even allied countries which bear less mis- 
trust of our ways and intentions, as well 
as neutral countries, may be deeply 
shocked by this step. It may be very 
difficult to persuade the world that a 
mation which was capable of secretly 
preparing and suddenly releasing a new 
weapon as indiscriminate as the rocket 
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bomb and a thousand times more de- 
structive, is to be trusted in its pro- 
claimed desire of having such weapons 
abolished by international agreement .. . 
We believe that these considerations 
make the use of nuclear bombs for an 
early attack against Japan inadvisable. 
If the United States were to be the first 


to release this new means of indiscrim- 


inate destruction of mankind, she would 
sacrifice public support throughout the 
world, precipitate the race for arma- 
ments, and prejudice the possibility of 
reaching an international agreement on 
the future control of such weapons.” 


, 


Why Bomb Was 
Used Against Japan 

But the prophetic scientists were over- 
looked. The Truman Administration 
thought they saw the possibility of a ter- 
rific diplomatic victory via the atom- 
bomb. They had received the Soviet 
pledge on entering the war against 
Japan. The war would then be prac- 
tically over. It became necessary to 
smash the well-founded idea that the 
Socialist State had done so much for the 
total victory over the Fascist Axis. 

Blackett proves decisively that the de- 
cision to drop the atom-bomb against 
Japan was done to rob the USSR of the 
prestige and glory of victory. Finletter 
again is quoted by Blackett that “any 


(A-bomb) test would have been impos- | 


sible if the purpose was to knock Japan 
out before Russia came in—or at least 
before Russia could make anything other 
than a token of participation prior to a 
Japanese collapse . . . it may be argued 
that this decision was justified; that it 
was a legitimate exercise of power poli- 
tics in a rough and tumble world; that 
we avoided a struggle for authority in 
Japan similar to that we have experi- 


enced in Germany and Italy; that, unless 
we came out of the war with a decisive 
balance of power over Russia, we would 
be in no position to checkmate Russian 
expansion.” 

Truman stated that Hiroshima was “a 
military base.” This is contradicted by 
the Bombing Survey which says the 
Japanese cities were chosen “as targets 


because of their concentration of activi- 
. ties and population.” 


Entrance of the USSR practically 
ended the war. The NY Times on 
Aug. 19, 1945, after the atom-bomb was 
dropped, headlined the following: “Chen- 
nault Holds Soviets Forced End; Rus- 
sias Entry Decided War with Japan 
Despite Atomic Bomb, an Air General 
Says.” 

Of course, this was before Chennault 
had been “properly” briefed by the US 
Army. This was the opinion of America’s 
leading expert on the Far Eastern war. 
He added in the news report: “The 
Soviet armies had been alert for the in- 
vasion of. Manchuria as far back as VE 
day, and their swift stroke completed the 
circle around Japan that brought the 
nation to its knees.” 

Blackett characterizes the action of 


dropping the bomb “not so much as the - 


last military act of the second world°war, 
but as the first act of cold diplomatic 
war with Russia now in progress.” 

Blackett adds, however, that “no sober 
appraisal can, however, rule out the use 
by the Americans of atomic bombs 
against Russian towns in the initial stages 
of a war.” 


Why USSR Rejects 
U. S. Atomic Proposals 


Is it any wonder, therefore, that the 


Soviet ple feel mistrust toward any 
atell ray the Truman Administration 


might make regarding the international 
control of atomic energy? This book 
shows the difference in power needs of 
the world. For instance, our country 
with only 7 percent of the world popu- 
Jation, has now 25 percent of coal power 
60 percent of oil, 100 percent of natural 
gas and 40 percent of water power. 
Blackett says that the scientific and tech- 
nological resources of the USSR are ade- 
quate for the development of atomic 
power and that “Russia has also a social 
and industrial organization very well 
suited to the rapid exploitation of ‘such 
new technological developments.” 


But the Truman-sponsored proposals 
would seriously limit the use of atomic 
energy for industrial purposes. American 
plans cal for international regulation of 
such atomic energy plants, so as to pre- 
vent its use for military purposes and the 
elimination of the veto. But such a com- | 
mittee would have a UN-majority which 
would be in the pocket of the United 
States. Therefore, the Baruch proposals 
would seriously limit the possibilities of 
the USSR to expand in the power field, 
and, in effect, control her economy. 


To Blackett, the Baruch and Lilien- 
thal plans are ideologically based on as- 
sumptions that can only come from a 
power-rich nation. Such suggestions 
would prevent the-world from expand- 
ing, and are, in effect, aimed at pre- 
venting the obsolence of existing power 
equipment in this country. 

The Soviets have been under con- 
stant criticism because they insist on 
maintaining the veto in the United Na- 
tions, even in the discussion on atomie 
energy. Baruch has been openly critical, 
but nobody has yet explained the state- 
ment made by former Secretary of State 
Marshal, in 1946, to the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, in which he argues 
strongly against modification of the 
charter. He stated that the assumption 
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[iLL EULENSPIEGEL _ post. | 
=~ tively refused to wear shoes. 


“They interfere with my dancing,” 
‘he’d chuckle. “Anyway, I like the 
feel of damp cool grass on my 
Till was a merry fellow full:of pranks 
y @nd when he and his gay band of mu- 


~ sicilans were heard approaching a rich 


farmer’s property ...or when some fat 
shopkeeper heard zany music growing 
louder up the street ... there’d be a wild 
scramble to bolt doors, slam windows 
shut and hide valuable property. — 


For Till and his green-suited, pointed- 
capped musicians held little respect for 
citizens puffed up with dignity and il- 
gotten wealth. 

When ordinary folk gathered around 
their roaring hearths and squat pot- 
bellied stoves on crackling winter evenings, 
they spun many a tail of Till and his 
merry pranks. As they munched_ hot 
chestnuts and crisp Winesaps they often 
retold how yellow-haired Till and his 
players had crept into Squire Tiltnose’s 
barnyard one summer night and smeared 
axle grease over every one of his well- 
fatted pigs. 

Next morning when Squire Tiltnose sent 
his hired man, Steve, out to load the 
pigs onto the cart. and haul them to 
market, the pigs were so slippery that 
poor Steve couldn’t hang onte them. 

At last, Squire Tiltnose, snorting and 
béllowing like a mad bull, crumbs of toast 


still clinging to his walrus mustache, 


stomped into the yard. 

“You,” he cried to poor Steve, “You 
dummox! Get those porkers into the 
wagon or I shall find myself a new hired 
man.” He shook his fist at the panting 
Steve. - | 

At that moment Pansy, the biggest, 
fattest sow of all, let out a high squeal 
that sounded almost like a happy gigle, 
and ran squarely between the Squire’s 
widespread legs. But since Pansy was 
a huge Hampshire, she didn’t get all the 
way through. The Squire found himself 
astride Pansy’s broad shoulders as she 
lurched across the yard. 

However, since she was heavily greased, 
he soon fell off . .. just as Pansy ran 
through a slough of mud where the pigs 
rolled and snoozed in the heat of the day. 

You can imagine how the Squire looked 
and smelled when he finally scrambled to 
his feet in the middle of the mudhole. 

During this fracas Till and his impish 
band were perched in the branches of 
a giant oak tree. They were hidden by 
the foliage, their green suits blending with 
the leaves. And as Steve and the pigs 
ran round and round, falling over one 
another, and as Squire Tiltnose leaped 
up and down bellowing and getting purple 
in the face, the musicians played a gay 
tuné on their instruments. The horns 
took the lead in what you might call Till 
Eulenspiegel’s theme song.- It went like 
this: 


A Short Story 


cresc, 


Now there was a strange thing about 

Till’s music. No matter what tune 
they played no one listening could keep 
from dancing. Something about its lilting 
rhythm set feet a-moving and made the 
body sway to its irresistible beat. Even 
the birds in the tree chirped and hopped 
from one foot. to another. 


Till almost fell from the tree laughing 
as he watched Steve sweat and pant as 
he scuttled after the pigs. In his mud- 
hole, covered with muck, the Squire waved 
his arms and kicked his feet in rhythm 
to the happy strains of Till’s music. At 
~ last he fell kerplunk back into the slime. 


Now Squire Tiltnose had a beautiful 
daughter; Starlight. And that very night 
Till, who had glimpsed the lovely maid 
through her window, led his music- 
makers through the Squire’s hedge and, 
hidden in the shadows, crept close to the 


house right beneath Starlight’s window.e- 


On a signal from Till the ‘musicians, 
led by the strings, began a tender but 
lively serenade to the beauteous Star- 
light. One fiddle in particular séunded 
like the voice of Love itself. Sweetly, 
gently ... at times rising to quivering 
heights of fancy ... mow capering in 
mad abandon, the voice of this fiddle 
expréssed exactly how Till felt. — 


In a moment.Till saw Starlight’s grace- 


ful. shadow: dancing past the drawn blind 
of her bedroom window. | | 

But suddenly, Till heard the angry 
voice of the Squire rumbling in the dis- 
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tance. Heartsick at having his lovesong 
interrupted, but fearing for his life, Till 


. signalled hig men. Like scampering shad- 


ows they lit out across the fields and 
disappeared. 


But Squire Tiltnose was not finished 
with Till yet. Of all his treasures he 
prized his lovely daughter most. And 
when, next day, Starlight did really seem 
to have stars in her eyes; when she failed 
to hear him when he spoke to her; when 
she refused to eat her pig’s knuckles and 
sauerkraut ... but most of all when 
she sighed and sighed and then sighed 
some more... then the crafty Squire 
knew that she was in love... and with 
Till Eulenspiegel -at that. - 

Quickly he called the Leading Citizens 
together ... that is, those stuffy, self- 


-important citizens whose pomposity Till 
had at one time or another punctured. 


These were the men who, as they put 
it, “would like to see Till Eulenspiegel 
strung up to the nearest gibbet.” 


There was Doughfoot the Baker. He'd 
been furious with Till ever since the day 
he’d tried to sell Till some stale crullers, 
telling him they were fresh, and for the 
same price as fresh ones. Doughfoot, the 
baker, had insisted the stale crullers 
were fresh. With a rougish gleam in his 
green eyes Till had knocked the tray 
of stale crullers onto the floor... acci- 
dentally on purpose, of course. Old Dough- 
foot hadn‘t had much ‘use for Till since 
titess. | 


Till Eulenspiegel 


By F. DeForest Boyer 


ANOTHER Leading Citizen was red- 


faced Hamhock, known to common 
folk as The Crooked Butcher. Hamhock 
had a nasty habit of weighing his thumb 
with each pound of meat he sold. Folks 
knew he cheated them this way, but 
since he was the only butcher in the 
village there wasn’t much they could do 
about it. 
Hamhock’s grudge against Till dated 
back to the day Till caught him weigh- 
ing his thumb with a pound of hamburger 


Till was buying for the children of 'a. 


poor family who lived on the edge of 
town. : 

Till, who had also bought a tin of red 
pepper, let the pepper drop ... acci- 
dentally on purpose, of course ... onto a 
full quarter of beef lying on the’ meat- 
block, thus ruining a costly lot of meat. 

Then, letting loose a mighty sneeze, 
he scattered red pepper all about the 
shop and into old Hamhock’s nostrils. 
He, in turn, began to sneeze and soon 
the air was thick with clouds of pepper. 

So these three fine gentlemen, together 
with a few others as dishonest as they, 
decided to capture Till Eulenspiegel and 
put him on trial for his life. 


os > + 
(pRDINARILY Till would have been a 


Slippery bird to trap. But now he 
was in love and it became an easy matter, 
the following night, for a half dozen hired 
thugs armed with clubs to surround him 
and beat him into surrender beneath 
Starlight’s window. His dismayed band 
of musicians, armed only with flutes and 
fiddles and drums didn’t stand a chance 
against the weapons of the hired thigs. 
And they were too surprised to play Till’s 
dancing song. 

Of course the Leading Citizens didn’t 
send him to jal. br b#? beoken no law 
ee» except maybe “digslurhing the peace.” 


Ti Eulenspiegel, like Robin Hood, 
: or may not be a legend. Surely 
Till has earned his place in that gallery 
Pe heroes whose exploits have 
thrilled and delighted the hearts of 
young and old in all countries for 
countless generations. It is more than 
likely that some such Imp of freedom 
and fantasy actually did live in Ger- 
many in the first half of the Four- 
teenth Century. 


In the years since then he has become 
-more real to millions of simple folk 
than many flesh and blood notables 
whose birth and death rates have been 
duly recorded in the archives and 
whose busts languish in mouldy Halls 
of Fame. 


Our story is based on some of the 
many tales told of Till and his merry 
pranks and its story follows closely 
Richard Strauss’ tone poem, T ill 
Eulenspiegel.- The reader might find it 
an interesting game to read the story 
against a background of this familiar 
music, following the action of the fable 
with the development of the music. 


— 


—_ | 


And, since this wasn’t no hanging of- 


fense, and since these crooked worthies 


were determined to see Till “swung up 
to the nearest gibbet,” they took the law 
into their own: hands. ) 

And so he was whisked away to a de- 
serted cabin in the forest, where a gallows 
tree had already been set up in a dim 
clearing. — 

Inside the cabin the Leading Citizens 


sat, stern, pompous and, Oh, so dignified. | 


Till, badly battered, his pointed cap askew 
on his yellow head, stood listening to 
their charges. He looked brave and care- 
free but in his heart he knew there was 
little chance for him. 

Outside the cabin windows his sad 
and heartsick crew had gathered secretly 
to watch. From time to time they heard 
his brave ...-at times even saucy ... 
voice break into the ugly gutteral tones 


of. Squire Tiltnose, Doughfoot the Baker - 


and Hamhock the Crooked Butcher. Now 
Till pleaded with them. Now he appealed 
to their better natures. 

But it was no use. He could not melt 
their stony hearts. Till was pronounced 
guilty and sentenced to be hanged that 
very day. 


. s « 


ND so he was led solemnly out of 

the cabin to the gallows, where the 
hangman waited at the top beside the 
dangling noose. The hangman was a 
poor man, a fine fellow who had been 
forced by the Squire to hang Till. 

Word of the “trial” had leaked out 
somehow and now the villagers began 
to arrive. Many were in tears, for the 
poor all loved Till. As for Till, he held 
his head high and a triumphant gleam 
Shone in his green eyes as he was led 
vhrough the crowd to the gallows. 

Just as his foot touched the lowest 
step, the drummer sounded a sad brave 
roll on his drum. Till mounted a couple 
of steps. The drum roll stopped and Till 
performed a gay caper on the step. Again 
the drumroll. Again the brave caper. 
Five times the drum rumbled fatefully. 

Till stood atop the gallows. | 

The hangman, tears coursing down his 
furrowed cheeks, slipped the noose over 
Till’s head. : 

The flute player, in one last goodbye, 
played a lighthearted trill orf his instru- 
ment to give Till courage. 

The sun shone down on, Till’s yellow 
curls. Squire Tiltnose looked away almost 
as if he were sorry for what he was 
doing. 

Silence fell over the crowd and Till 
thought ... he thought he could actually 
hear their hearts beating. | 

The hangman reached for the catch on 
the trapdoor. One pull and all would 
be over. 

Then, as if by a secret signal, Till’s 
band started to play. It was a quiet tune 
with an easy rhythm. The hangman’s 
hand froze just one inch from the rope. 
Slowly his body bagan to sway in time 
with the music. Then, here and there 
among the crowd, folks took up the sway- 
ing dance. : 

With a terrified helpless glance at each 
other, Squire Tiltnose, Doughfoot the 
Baker and _ red-faced Hamhock the 
Crooked Butther all surrendered to the 


compelling rhythm. Fat as they were, . 


they joined in the general dancing. 

With a happy cry Till tossed the noose 
from around his neck and, leaping on the 
stair rail, slid joyously to the ground. 

In the twinkling of an eye Till and all 
his men had disappeared into the forest. 

And as Till glanced back over his 
Shoulder he saw the hangman, Squire 
Tiltnose, Doughfoot and Hamhock, to- 
gether with all the villagers, dancing mer- 
rily about the gibbet. | 
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@ The American people are passing through the most fate- 
ful days since the birth of our nation. For the first time in 
American history an entire political party is on trial. The 
authorities call it the trial of the 12 Communist leaders, but 
actually our Constitution and our Bill of Rights are in the 
dock. What happens in this trial will largely determine 
whether the banker-generals will shackle America’s mind 
as Hitler shackled the German people. 


@ The press belongs to the same minority group from 
which the upper class jurymen were hand-picked to indict 
the Communists. Big money owns 95 percent of the press. 
It is well-nigh impossible to find truth there: that this 
trial is weighing life-and-death issues for all Americans, 
Communist or not. Men like Republican Sen. Langer and 
Congressman Marcantonio assail the unconstitutional 
Grand Jury system which the defendants expose, but not 
one newspaper carries one line of their speeches—except 


the Daily Worker and The Worker. 


@ It is the same with most issues decisive for our people. 
All newspapers bury the truth—excepi the Daily Worker 


and The Worker. 


@ This past year—despite the unparalleled supercharged 
atmosphere in the land—has seen a steady growth of 
our newspapers. One year ago, The Worker had only 


three editions. Today it has fifteen. Reel off the edi-. 


tions and you get a cross-section of most America—New 
England, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Indiana, the five Rocky 
Mountain states, Maryland-Washington, the South, in addi- 
tion to two New York and one national mail edition. 


@ We are proud of that achievement. One year ago the 


circulation of The Worker was 60,000. Today it is 90,000. 


One year ago the Daily Worker had 19,000. Today it is 
22,500; far from enough, but the graph is unmistakably 
upward. 


@ This year saw the introduction of a new type that 
vastly improves the readability of our papers. 


@ This year saw the introduction of a new circulation 
machine that guarantees prompt mailing. 


How much 


is the truth | 


+ 


worth to you? 


@ These achievements were won, the costs expanded, 
deapite most difficult restraints: steeply mounting prices 
of paper, of printing, of circulation. We believed they 
would pay off in circulation and we were right. Clearly, 
the paper is on the right track, but the locomotive needs 
more steam. Time, tempo, speed are crucial. 


To bring you the truth 
the Daily Worker and The Worker 


today embark on their annual 
drive for $225,000 


- 


@ It requires three-quarters of a million dollars annually 
to publish this daily newspaper. That is a rock-bottom 
minimum based upon a rock-bottom budget. Through cir- 
culation and advertisements we are confident we can raise 


half a million dollars in 1949, The $225,000 is the irre- 
ducthle gap we must bridge. ™ 


@ Last year we asked for $200,000 to meet our deficit. 
Due to rising costs in 1948, the $200,000 was not enough. 
We fell behind by $50,000, but we were able to borrow 
enough to finish the fiscal year. Despite mounting costs 
and vastly increased responsibilities, we are asking for 
only $25,000 more than last year. : 7 


@ Wall Street is getting some twenty billions for war 
and its press owns untold millions of dollars to sell that 
war. They count on their dollars. We count on the people. 
We must have the rock-bottom, minimum assurance that 
we can continue—and that assurance is $225,000. 


@ We know that you will see to it that your newspapers 
—the Daily Worker and The Worker—will live on and 


flourish. 


= 


@ Rush your contrilhatione to the Daily Worker-The 
Worker Fund Drive Committee, 50 East 13th Street, New 
York 3, N. ¥. ¢John Gates, chairman; Joseph Roberts, 


secretary). ._ 


Me Daily Worker and The Worker 


Santa Claus Gets — 


- The Third Degree 


A piece of Soviet fantasy about the fantastic state 
of affairs in the United States today— 


By SERGEI KOZELSKI | 


MOSCOW. 


HE GOOD PLANE “Spirit of 


Goodwill” roared over the 


Arctic wilderness, crossed Bafhin 


Land and struck across Hudson 
Bay. The bewhiskered old mari at 


the controls put on his hornrimmed 
glasses and looked at his map. The 


a plane dipped into an air pocket and 


| 


4 


; and that thing 


came within observation distance of a 
place on the Bay which somehow was 
not on the map. The-map was old, 
dating from before the Fulton speech. 

The toys and presents in burlap bags 


in the back of the plane rattled and 


clinked ;as the plane zoomed up. 
Santa Claus righted it and put it on 
the beam of 90 degrees longitude West. 
Below, Ontario spread its bleak map. 
The squeaky old radio gave forth “The 
Atom Blues” . . . “Station Double-U- 
Squeak—Shuk. , . . Erie, Pennsylvania 
broadcasting. .. .” ; 
Santa sighed: “Of all places, I have 
to be heading for Erie! Goddomighty!” 
The old man never noticed the little 
fighter plane that had crept up and 
now hung on his tail. “Why dont I 
head for Bethlehem, Pennsylvania? 
After all it’s a good name!” The fighter 
overtook him and wiggled its wings, 
pointing down. 
“Suppose I have to land. They seem 
to have new rules and my diplomatic 


passport does not get me across the 
border as it used to. Well, here I come, — 


Erie!” And he slid doWn for a three- 
and-a-half-point landing, meaning that 
he scraped the frozen earth with his. 
propeller blade. | 


, 


‘THE dapper young FBI man waved 


the customs inspectors aside and 
spoke out of the corner of his mouth: 
“Lay off, this is political! . See that 


> 


“goodwill” he consulted a notebook: 


“Yeah, sounds like something out of 
Vyshinski.” 3 

‘oan tucked up his red robe and 
tumbled out of the plane. 

“Merry Christmas,” he chirped, gaily 
rubbing his frostbitten nose. | 

The FBI mani touched his cap: “That's 
right. . . . Will you follow me, please! 
- “But what about all those presents in 
the plane?” queried Santa. “Millions of 
stockings are waiting for them. ... 
Kids, you know... 


have to answer a few questions first.” 
They entered a small building guard- 
ed by a man who looked very much 


like a storm trooper, but actually was 
a member of the Pennsylvania Volun- 


teer Air Patrol. 
The FBI man put Santa under a Kleig 


light and opened a file. 


“Where did you come from?” 

“The North Pole... you should 
know. You were a kid not so long ago. 

“None of your lip... . Dont you 
know the North Pole is a base of ag- 
gression against this great Republic of 
ours 


“N-no. I only saw seals there and 
polar bear... .” 


“You dipped your plane over Port 


Churchill. Why?” | 
“Port Churchill? Never heard of it. 

You mean Churchill with the big cigar?” 
“Yeah, I mean Churchill who is going 


to save America by making us fight the 


next war.” | 

“Oh, I see—But I am not interested 
in wars. ... I bring peace and good 
will.” 
The inspector jumped as if a tack 
had crawled up his pants. 

“Did you say. PEACE! I knew I had 
something here.” He pressed a buzzer. 
Another storm trooper entered and 


- elicked his heels. 


“Search that plane for Moscow gold 
ey call Marxism.” 
“You mean Marxism, sir?” 
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“Never mind that kid stuff! You'll, 


“Yeah, that’s the one. It’s probably in 
a tin box, sealed.” — 

And turning on Santa, the_inspector 
barked: “where did your first ancestor 
come from—Minsk?” 

° o * 
@ANTA by now was sweating heavily 
under his false beard. 

“I come from Myra in Asia Minor. 
. . » You know, I’m supposed to have 
died 1,600 years ago. ..:? 

“Oh, that was before Roosevelt’s 
time, wasn't it? Well, were you a mem- 
ber of the I.W.W., the IWOsz, the O. 
W.I., the Friends of the Soviet Union, 
the New Deal, the Fur Workers Union, 
the Russian-American Institute? .. .” 

The Kleig light was zimming like 
a mosquito and Santa was melting. 

“Wait a moment, Inspector,” he stam- 
mered, “all these wobble-yews sound 
alike to me. But you said something 
about Russia. They liked me there, but 


. 
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| DESCRIPTION | 


*‘Man’s inhumanity to man—’’ 


,Can I ask my welling 
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THE observing eye is one I never had 
Until I found man 


ri more people clad ' 
In rags than riches. I 


ont pretend to know 
The exact source of this old farrago | 
Or who or what was to blame in the first place. 
Yet here right now an ever wretched face 
Haunts every corner. The signs are clear to me. 
And not before such spectres disappear 

eart to forebear 

From rising in some further demonstration 
Against a young and very careless nation 
That moves along with eyes behind its back. 
As long as shadows have lost security 

Hell rouses my love for another attack 

On man’s inhumanity to man. 

Nor does there seem to be one vital plan 

From men on high to rid our reeking air 

Of blind fortunes that must have an the poor 
Just what they are and what they'll be again. 
And what such creatures suffer in daily strife, 
As I go round with all they must endure, 
Beggars description as they beg for life. 


ALEXANDER POPE. 
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they never made me act as toy sales- 


man. In the old days I used to pull 
‘them out of holes when the tsar’s gov- 


ernment did nothing. They used to say: 
‘St. Nicholas will take care of it.’ But 
that has nothing to do with my present 
profession. I don’t work for the Rus- 
sians.. They've got a man by the name 


of G. F. Frost there. . . .” 
“G. F. Frost you saidz huh?” The 


Inspector thumbed feverishly through a 


file marked “Foreign Spies.” “G. F. 
Frost?-—What do the initials stand for?” 


“G. F. stands for Grand Father, I 
believe.” ! 

“Oh, so he’s not a member of the 
Young Communist League?” Then, sud- 
denly shifting his tack, the inspector 
waxed confidential and friendly: 

“Now, Mr. Claus, you are peddlin 
peace and good will, aren’t you? Did 
you ever stop to think, as a patriotic 
red-blooded American, that peace brings 
depressions and good will causes un- 
preparedness? . . .” | 

Santa stammered: “I... never knew 
I was a red-blooded American. I used 
to be an Italian... .” 

“Oh, one of them wops, eh? So who 
gave you your American visa?” ) 
_ “The State Department... or was it 
Dillon, Read & Co? I always get them 
mixed up, somehow.” 

“Well,” said the FBI man, “We can’t 
let you in. You are a red.. Only reds 


talk about peace. You are a spy. You 


tried to photograph one of our defen- 
sive Arctic bases. You are a Moscow 
agent because you have a beard. And 
that’s that. Hey, Flannigan*” 

Trooper Flannigan burst in. 

“Give him the works and make him 
sign a confession. Red, spy, Moscow 
agent. And mind you—dont leave any 
visible bruises. 

“Yes, sir. The velvet touch. ... And 
here are a few telegrams for you, sir.” 

The Inspector opened the telegrams. 
“Daily turnover nose-diving stop Insist 
on immediate release of S. Claus stop 
R. M. Macy's” . » « “What the hell do 


you mean by ruining our business query 
Have S. Claus here by midnight comma 
or else. . . . Gimbel Brothers.” .. . 
“Children crying for Santa stop Inhu- 
man attitude detrimental to sales stop 
Saks Fifth Avenue, Inc.” 

The Inspector turned pale. Then he 
opened the last telegram: “Release old 
buzzard immediately on condition he 
go Europe and sell ERP deliveries and 
make them like it stop acknowledge 
stop Paul Hoffman.” 

Inspector 17-X-C rushed out of his 
office: 

“Hey, Flannigan, you dope! Stop the 
questioning immediately! Bring the gen- 
tleman back here!” 

* * * 


A COUPLE of minutes later Santa 

Claus was led back into the In- 
spectors office. His beard was some- 
what disarranged, but there was no 
blood to be seen anywhere, except in 
Santa's eye. The old man was as sore 
as a pup. 

“That's a fine way to show good will! 
That, fellow started beating me up... .” 

The Inspector smiled: “You must be 
mistaken, Mr. Claus. We never beat 
people. We only use forceful syasion. 
There is a fine distinction.” 

Then the Inspector crossed his legs 
and waved Santa to a chair. He put the 
Kleig light out. 

“Now, Mr. Claus, my investigation 
has proved that you are nothing more 
than a fellow traveller. A commercial 
traveller. . . ha-ha-ha. We will let you 
in. We will let you sell your wares. .. .” 

“I don't sell. I only give... .” 

A wry smile played on the Inspector’s 
willpowered mouth. “Says you!” ... 
Pardon me . . . I mean—my mistake. 
But that’s neither here nor there. What 
I want to tell you is this: We won't 
interfere with your business here. We've 
got our people so conditioined that the 
are immune to peace and good will. 
At least we hope so. . . . But you'll have 
to do something for us. This is what 
is called a consideration in legal lingo. 


From here youll go to Europe. We 
will give you some of our samples and 
you will make them take them and 
what is more—LIKE them over there. 
Okay?” | 

Santa tried to cross his legs, but his 
some stomach would not let him. So 
he simply shuffled his feet. 

“Okay. . . . What’s your game?” - 

“You've been doing business with: 
Macys, Gimbel’s, Saks and all that 
crowd. Now you'll do business with 
the firm of ‘Marshall, Lovett, Draper, 
Clayton and Hoffman, Incartelated.” 
We are sending to Europe things that 
they need to get on their feet, on their 
heads, and on their stomachs. 

“Youll have to take 100,000 mules 
for the mechanization of agriculture. 
Lobbyist C. G. Caffrey wants them 
taken off his hands . . . 28 million 
dollars worth of cotton that Bill Clayton 
wants to sell in France and China... . 
There's that small item of $398,000 
worth of Coca Cola syrup. Ten million 
dollars worth of New York Times, Life 
magazine, Chicago Tribune and Harri- 
man’s Newsweek There are also a few 
million cans of meat. They are a bit 
bloated, but they will do for the Eu- 
ropeans. Finally, you'll have to take a 
couple of aged submarines to the Turks, 
tanks of 1941 vintage for the Greeks, a 
load of skids for Chiang Kai-shek. ;. . 
And, oh, I almost forget: instead of 
Christmas tree snow you will take a load 
of military advisers. Put one in each 
sotcking over there. . . . I guess that’s 
about all for this . Yuletide. Okay?” 

Santa sighed: “I guess so. . . . What 

can I do! It’s Marshall Plan or jail, ain’t 
it? 
“That's about the ticket,” said the 
Inspector. “We treat our own people 
the same way, don’t you know. So you 
as a foreigner can't kick.” 


“Well, tell them to load up the plane — 
and to put a train of gliders behind.” 


HEN Santa walked out and headed 
for his plane, he saw with amaze- 
ment that its name had been repainted. 


~ Now it read: “The Spirit of the Mar 


shall Plan.” ; 

He climbed in and threw the switch. 
“Hell of a business this. I wonder what 
that old man Grand Father Frost is 
doing right now in Russia?. . . .” 

And as he flew over the Atlantic, his 
radio caught the chimes of Moscow. 
Then a great uproar went up and there 
were choruses of children’s voices, yell- 
ing, singing, clappjing. 

Santa felt a spasm in his throat. ‘That 
lucky guy, G. F. F rost! He brings them 
what they want. Things for living and 
not for eyne ae >, a. 

And suddenly an idea struck him: 
he fumbled for the cable pulling the 
train of gliders, pulled hard and re- 
leased the gliders in mid-ocean, dump- 
ing the whole Marshall caboodle. 
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MOSCOW. 


Cc has been cultivated on the territory now oc- 
cupied by the Soviet Union since time imme- 
morial. But it is only during the past hundred years 
that sunflowers have become an agricultural crop. Sun- 
flowers are today one of the most important industrial 
crops of the country. 
e © . 


It was in 1899 that a peasant named Bokaryevy, 
from Alexeyevka village in the Province of Voronezh, 
devised a simple and convenient method of ong 
oil from sunflower seed. After that, the area plante 
to sunflower began rapidly to expand, first in Voronezh 
_ Province, then in Saratov, then throughout the Ukraine 
and North Caucasus. By 1913, the sunflower acreage 
‘In Russia was over 2,000,000 acres. 

After the October Revolution, the pace of expan- 
sion of sunflower growing increased still more rapidly, 
in step with the rising demand for industrial oils. 
During the pre-war Five-Year Plans the sunflower 
acreage was expanded to three and a half times the 
1913 acreage. 

By the combined efforts of farmers and selection- 
ists, the sunflower has been transformed in a short time 
from a wild plant into a valuable cultivated oil-bear- 
ing plant. 

Parallel with expansion of sown area, yields are 
being steadily boosted. -Many collective farm sun- 
flower brigades are bringing in super-harvests. 

A woman team-leader in Krasnodar Territory, G. 
I. Panyesenko, reaped a harvest of about one-and-a- 
half tons of seed per acre just before the war. This 
* still remains a record. 

The current Fiye- Year Plan sets the target of 
boosting the gross harvest of sunflower to 3,700,000 


tons in 1950. Soviet agricultural science will help the 


collective farmers to reach this goal. _ 

One important factor is mechanization. Soviet 
_ designers are solving the problem of mechanizing sun- 
flower cultivation. We now have sowing and harvest- 
ing machines, and a sunflower harvester combine. 

Big strides have been made in developing new 
sunflower varieties, and in expanding the acreage sown 
to selected seeds. We have created varieties with high 
fat content in the seed, which are resistant to sunflower 
pests. The creation of high oil content varieties has 
completely altered all previous’ conceptions of the oil 
content of the sunflower. 


The new varieties have an oil content a t 6 


percent greater than that of the best previously known 
varieties, and practically on a par with the best varieties 
of linseed. But Soviet. Michurin scientists, creating 
new plants for the benefit of man, are not content with 
these results, but are going all out in the future to 
evolve still more useful varieties of sunflower. 


QO’ THE ISLAND of Leyte in 
the Philippines there’s a little 
village called Limon. It lies in a 
mountain valley on the northern 


end of the island, just over the 
ridge from Pinamopoan on Carigara bay. 


There’s a U.S. Army cemetery at 
Limon, and in: it are buried 200 men 


who were killed in the —s days of.. 


the year 1944 in what the dispatches 
called the battle for the Ormoc corridor, 
or the breaking of the Yamashita line. 

One of the crosses at Limon is in- 
scribed “Herman J. F. Bottcher, 0-8845.” 
On one side, of it is the grave of Staff 
Set. Donald H. Aney. On the other 
side is that of Pfc John A. Curwin. 

If Attorney-General Tom Clark could 
ask that lead men be indicted, he might 
level his accusing finger at the middle 
grave. 


How Death Came 
To. Bottcher 


For Capt. Herman Bottcher (Distin- 
guished Service Cross with oak leaf 
cluster, Purple Heart with two oak leaf 
clusters and Silver Star for gallantry) 
was a Communist who went out of his 
way to fight fascism, a trait that seems 
to be landing people in jail these days. 

The three men in those graves at 
Limon died four years ago, in the early 
houre of Dec. 31, 1944. They were killed 
on a hill overlooking Silad Bay, about 
12 miles to the west of where they are 
buried. Their death came as an ironic 
anti-climax to one of the wars more 
brilliant recédnnaissance missions. 

For 45 days Capt. Bottcher and a 
patrol from the 32nd (Red Arrow) Divi- 


Capt. Bottcher’s grave at Limon on 
the island of Leyte. 


sion Cavalry and Reconnaissance troop 
which he commanded, had been roam- 
ing behind Japanese lines, radioing vital 
info 

strength and movements to division 
headquarters. ) 

When the patrol set up an outpost 
on the hill overlooking Silad Bay on 
Dec. 80, the job was nearly done. Or- 
ganized Japanese resistance on Leyte 
had been broken. The 32nd was being 
pulled back to rest before going to 
Luzon. Bottcher had orders to be back 
at division headquarters by Jan. 2. 

At 2:30 a.m., on Dec. 31; Bottcher’s 
perimeter was attacked by an estimated 


300 heavily-armed Japanese stragglers, — 


equipped with at least one 90 mm mor- 
tar and a heavy machine gun. 

A mortar shell landed in the center 
of the perimeter near a grass shack, 
a called out, “They blew my leg 
off. 


Much Honored 
But Little Known 


Lt. Royal Steele of New York made 
a tourniquet out o his belt. Medic Sgt. 
Tony Gaidesik of Milwaukee gave him 
a shot of morphine. Bottcher continued 
to bleed. He asked Staff Sgt. Jim Cagle 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., if he could get 
the men out/if he left him behind. 
Cagle replied they could all get out. 

_ At 5 a.m., with the Japanese closed 
in on three sides, the patrol withdrew 


through the one gap still open, carry-— 


ing Bottcher and the other wounded. 
They reached the perimeter of an in- 
fantry company nearby. 

Sgt. Charles Pearson of Yank de- 
scribed the end this way: “A radio mes- 
sage was sent to division for plasma. 
It came out from a station hospital near 
the cub strip. By 0530 Bottcher was 
Japsing into unconsciousness. When the 
plasma arrived he was too weak to take 
it. The hospital radioed all sorts of 
frantic directions. His feeble pulse be- 
came lighter and lighter. By 0600 he 
_ amet. Someone asked softly, 

e— 


“The medic nodded his head.” 


rmation on Gen. Yamashita’s: troop ° 


The Communist GI who came to be know | 


“One-Man’‘ Army. He mastered military science 


Hitlerism in two wars——Spain and World 


By STEVE MURDOCK 


Ms 


CAPT. HERMAN BOTTCHER at the time he was commi 
THE WORKER 


THE LEGEND OF 
OMMUNIST HERO 
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The word spread through every 
echelon of the veteran 32nd combat 
outfit. Men who were used to death 
talked soberly of a great loss. Sgt. Frank 
G. Price of New York City summed it 
up when he said, “We've lost the best 
man in this division.” 

The Bottcher cs already a thing 
of some magnitude, grew enormously 
from that moment on. 

In New York that spring 15,000 per- 
sons attended a memorial meeting called 
by the Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade. 

Today there is a Herman Bottcher 


Post of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


in San Francisco. The AFL section of 

the Communist Party in San Francisco 
is called the Bottcher Section. 

' There is a Herman Bottcher club of 
the Communist Party in San Francisco 
and another in the East Bay. There’s 
a Bottcher road at the Lake Merced 
veterans housing project for San Fran- 
cisco state college students. The library 
at the California Labor School contains 
a scroll commemorating Bottcher. 

Herman Bottcher is today a man 
much honored but, in reality, little 
known. | 

Elia Kazan, the Broadway and Hol- 
~~ director who made a study of 
the Bottcher legend when he was in 
the Philippines early in 1945, wrote to 

a friend in the 32nd after attending the 

New York memorial meeting. 


«< . . ° . 
I came away with a dismaying im-| 


pression that nobody knew the first 
thing about him... I don’t think the 
fellows in the recon. outfit... would 
have known whom they were talking 
about.” 


Some Vital 
Statistics 


Miss June Snyder, personnel manager 
of the Emporium, San Francisco’s larg- 
est department store, took time out from 
the Christmas rush a few weeks ago to 
answer questions about him. Bottcher 
was a carpenter and cabinet maker at 
the Emporium from April 29, 1940, 
until Jan. 3, 1942. His name is on a 
plaque honoring men from the store 
who served and died in World War II. 

“I remember him well,” she said, 
fingering Battcher’s employment record 
card, “I hired him.” She paused and 
then continued, “He was an excellent 
worker. He was very quiet and un- 
obtrusive, almost meek. But he had a 
burning desire. .. .” She stopped again, 
seeking.to articulate the conviction that 
motivated Bottcher. “He was,” she oon- 
cluded, “a superior individual.” 

The employment record contains the 
vital statistics. Herman J. F. Boettcher 
(he drop the “e” after he went in 


p 
wh 


the army) was five feet six inches tall. 


He weighed 135 pounds, had light 
brown ‘hair and a fair complexion. He 
was bom in Germany (Landsburg) on 
July 18, 2909. 

: The rest of the record is known 


general. He left Germany about 1929 
and went to Australia where he finally 


FEBRUARY 6, 1949 


Bottcher, dressed in Army fatigue uni- 
form, his hand bandaged from a wound, 
is pictured during the New Guinea cam- 
paign. His decorations include the Dis- 


‘tinguished Service Cross with Oak Leaf 


Cluster, Purple Heart with two Oak Leaf 
Clusters, the Silver Star for gallantry, 
and the Dombrowski Medal o 
lish Army (awarded posthumously by 
Gen. Swierozowski, Poland’s Vice Min- 
ister of National - Defense). | 


obtained a U.S. entry permit. He ar- 
rived in San Francisco in 1931. 


A friend describes him in this period. 
“He was modest, thoughtful, quiet, 
friendly, a hard worker and studious. 
He becajne a clerk at the Crystal Palace 
Market where he helped organize the 
other clerks into the AFL.” 


He attended San Francisco state 
college, where he studied architecture. 
Then came the war in Spain. “I just 
had to go,” Bottcher told a friend. “J 
fought against myself for weeks. I 
wanted so badly to finish college. But 
then I knew I couldn't expect someone 
else to fight Hitler if I didn't go myself.” 


Milt Weiner of Sausalito, who knew 
Bottcher in both Spain and the Pacific, 


the Po- » 


says, “I first knew Bottcher at the Amer- 
ican hospital in Villa Paz, Spain, -in fall 
of 1937. He was a very quiet guy, al- 
ways happy. He didnt have much to 
say. Even though he was there as a 
patient, he helped around tle hospital 
a lot.” 

Weiner, himself wounded in Spain 
and again in the Pacific, had some long 
talks with Bottcher at Aitape in Neve 
Guinea in July and August of 1944. 
“We talked about the war against fas- 
cism and when it would end. He had 
a real enthusiasm for military science, 
not as an end in itself but as a means 
of defeating fascism. He wanted to go 
to China. 

“In the light of recent developments 
he showed a real insight into world 
forces. He wanted to fight for liberation. 
By this time he was confident of his 
military ability. He felt this was the 
area he could make his best contribu- 
tion in the fight against fascism.” 

It was a misinterpretation of Bottcher’s 
motives that led to erroneous descrip- 
tions of him as a “soldier of fortune,’ a 
characterization, incidently, with which 
the men in the 32nd who knew him 
were quick to take issue. “He knew 
what he was fighting for,” was the way 
they put it. | 

George Kauffman of Berkeley, who 
had several long talks with Bottchér at 
Finschhafen, New Guinea, in the spring 
of 1944, says, “The pictures of Bottcher 
are 100 percent wrong. They make him 
look in his twenties. Actually, he looked 
much older. His face was lined and 
yellowed, his hair thin, his build slight. 

“Only when he talked did you get 
an entirely different picture, an eager- 
ness and alertness to things. His manner 
of talking was in precise, short sentences. 

“The forefinger of his right hand was 
so badly cut up and smashed it was just 
a mass of scar tissue. He couldn’t bend 
it and had to use his middle finger for 
shooting.” 

Bottcher’s own words are, of course, 
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the best clue to the kind ‘of man he was. 


“Frankly,” he wrote while on a patrol 
in the Torricelli mountains of New 
Guinea, 40 miles behind Japanese lines, 
in August of 1944, “I have little hope 
for the postwar economic situation. 
After the victory, our job of winning 
the peace will really begin. 

“I for one have no illusions about our 
economic-political life after the war. 
Jobs will have to be created, social 
gains maintained, financial obligations 
met, veterans rehabilitated, industries 
and whole countries rebuilt, and the 
greatest danger of all, native American 


fascism has to be combatted. 


“Only then wilPwe be able to build 
and advance in a liberal, progressive 
democracy.” 


The same letter noted, “At present 
we are about 30-40 miles behind enemy 
lines, just snooping around, 15 men plus 
myself.” Records of the 32nd Division 
credit this “snooping’ with preventing 
Lt. Gen. Adachis 18th Imperial Army 
from escaping the Aitape-Wewak ‘trap 
via a flank movement. 


“A few more days,’ Bottcher con- 
tinued, “and I'll be 30 months overseas. 
Sometimes I wonder if I (will) ever get 
a furlough (had only nine days in almost 
three years). ... As yet I havent ap- 
plied, because somehow I feel my job 
is not finished yet.” 


Bottcher, who also commanded Gers 
man, Dutch and Spanish, spoke English 
with a German accent. He used printing 
in preference to longhand. 

In another letter from New Gvinea 
in August of 1944, he said, “While others 
were born to it, I acquired my right te 
America with sweat and blood. 

“Sometimes I could cry when reading 
about the injustices perpetrated om 
minorities or the profits derived from 
human lives. Crying won't help, but 
the realization will steel us for future 


(Continued on Magazine Page 12) 


Around the Dial: 


Photographers 
A nad 
Comedians 


By BOB LAUTER 


MANY ASPECTS of capi- 
talism have become so common- 
place that we take them for 
granted. We fail to see in refa- 
tively little things, the essential 
waste and decadence all around 
us. 
I remember attending a sports 
event a few years ago at which 
two players, of national fame, 
posed together for photographs 
during an intermission peri 


od. 
A battery of about 15 verses] 
ld. 


raphers rushed out on the fie 
The two men _ posed. The 
photogs took their pictures. It 
was, clear from the grouping 
that all the pictures would be 
substantially the same. 7 

The fellow I was. with said 
something that never’ crossed 
my mind. “There's free enter- 
prise for you,’ he said. “Fifteen 
men on the field to take one 
picture!” | 

* on 

I. RECALLED this incident 
when I was thinking about the 
recent dramatic shifts in radio 
in which CBS has played such 
a big part. CBS has captured 
Amos n’ Andy, wangled Jack 
Benny over to thejr network, 
are now said to be dickering for 
Edgar Bergen, and making other 


large-scale raids on the top 


names in radio. Jack Benny, 
incidentally, received a fantas- 
tic sum of money not* for pro- 
ducing anything new. or making 
any fundamental change—but 
simply for doing exactly what 
he’s always done, but into a 
different microphone. 

WNBC, the. heavy loser in 
all these deals, is looking just 
as frantically for opposition to 
the Jack Benny show. The net- 
work has shifted Fred. Allen to 
another spot, and is praying 
(without much confidence in the 
efficacy of prayer) that Horace 
Heidt will hold an audience 
against Jack Benny. Now the 
rumor is that WNBC will drop 
Heidt from that spot for an- 


other comedian, possibly Henry | 
-Morgan. 


Still another network, ABC, 
takes an hour of its Sunday night 
time to build up its gigantic 
giveaway show, Stop the Music. 


This is a show which scarcely 


 anarch 


makes a pretense of entertain- 
ment. It is simply an invita- 
tion to a tremendous national 
crap game, except that the odds 
against the players are astro- 
nomical. ABC hopes, with this 
device, to hold an audience 
against rival shows such as Fred 


Allen, Adventures of Sam Spade, 


and the NBC Theatre. 


WHEN I RECALLED that 
remark about the photograph- 
ers and the players, I saw this 
inter-network struggle in a new 


light. Everyone has. been talk- 
ing about the capital-gains gim- 
mick,” or wondering why the 
tax department considers that 

e characters Amos ‘n’ Andy 
are a property, while Jack 
Benny's show is not a property. 

No one, however, has _ re- 
marked that the networks are 
now fighting to see that the 
most popular programs receive 
the least possible audience. (I 
am not, of course, defending 
such obnoxious programs as 
Amos ’n’ Andy.) Each network 
is trying to keep a section of 
the eablic from hearing a popu- 
lar rival program! 

If anything illustrates the 
of free-enterprise com- 
mercial radio, and its essential 
contempt for the public, this is 
it! Surely, under any system 
which takes into account the 
desires of the public, all the ef- 
forts would be to make the oy 
popular programs available 
the largest possible audience. 
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Actual photo of the lynching of tw 


~~ 


o Negro boys. We have yet to see a Hollywood film in 


which this horrible but standard feature of the southern plantation system is exposed. 


buckshot. 


Hollywood: The Negro in Films 


How Hollywood Fostered the 
Myth of ‘White Superiority’ 


(Second of a series—for Negro 
History Week—Feb. 86-13) 


By DAVID PLATT 


FOR NEARLY half a cen- 
tury the films have portrayed 
the Negro as a comic who sings 
all the time, dances, wields a 
razor, steals chickens and water- 
melons, shoots dice and men 
and regrets there was a man 


called Isingoln who freed him. 


ANTI-NEGRO FILMS ap- 
peared at the very beginning of 
film history when the movies 
were principally “peep-shows.” 
In 1903 Lumiere of France re- 
leased a bigoted thing called 
Niggers Bathing which was ad- 
vertised here as a “humorous” 
subject. The following year the 
pioneer American producer 
Thomas Edison issued Ten Pick- 
anninies, a forerunner of the 
distasteful Hal Roach Our Gang 
comedies of the 20s. The trade 
paper ads for the Edison film 
refedred callously to the Negro 
youngsters as “snowballs,” 


“cherubs,” “coons,” “bad chil- 
lun,” “inky kids,” “smoky kids,” 
‘black lambs,” “cute ebonites,” 
“chubbie coonlets.” 


AFTER TEN PICKANIN- 
NIES came a deluge of crude 
and disgusting films picturin 
the Negro as a chicken a 
watermelon thief. The titles— 
Rastus and Chicken, How Ras- 
tus Got His Turkey, Pickanni- 
nies and Watermelon, suggest 
the vicious prejudices fostered 
by these primitive farces. One 
art-for-art's sake critic of the 
silent era went so far as to 
praise the “magnificent” photog- 
raphy in the film Chicken Thief. 
The end of this insulting “‘com- 
edy showed the victim bein 
brought down with a load o 
Very fine photog- 
raphy indeed. 

| * . + 

MORE INSIDIOUS in their 
appeal to hatred than the 
chicken and watermelon thief 
caricatures were thg early films 
on the Negro in the role of 
slave. 


In 1907 Vitagraph'’s The Slave 
justified the lynching of a young 
Negro slave who had in self 
defense killed a brutal overseer 


caught manhandling a white 
girl. “There can be no extenuat- 
ing circumstances when a Ne- 


Today, however, “progress” con- 
sists in forcing the listener to 
choose between two programs 
he would like to hear, instead 
of giving him the opportunity 
to hear both. 


| Sunday and Monday 


HELP: WHITE 
PEOPLE 


| To Keep This District WHITE 
MEN 
NEEDED 


TO KEEP OUR LINES SOLID 
COME TO NEVADA aad FENLON 


WE NEED HELP 
Don't BE YELLOW COME OUT 


We Need Every WHITE MAN 


WE WANT OUR GIRLS TO WALK ON THE STREET MOT RAPED 


KKK leaflet distributed in De- 
troit. 


- gro lays hands on a white man,” 


the film said. — 

Confederate Spy which ap- 
peared in 1910 dramatized the 
KKK fairytale that the Negro 


enjoyed his lot as ja slave and 


did not want to be freed. In 
it Uncle Daniel, a Negro spy 
for the South, died before a 
northern firing squad, happy in 
the thought that “I did it for 
massa’ sake and little missa’.” 


T H E PREPOSTEROUS 
theory propagated by the op- 
pressors of the Negro that ‘black- 
blood” and ‘white blood’ will 
not mix, was the theme of in- 
numerable silent films. The 
Octoroon, In Slavery Days and 
In Humanity’s Cause, to name 
but a few, portrayed the 
tragedy that befell a white man 
with a few drops of ‘Negro 
blood’ in his veins. Edward 
Sheldon’s play The Nigger was 
filmed as The Governor. Be- 
hind its “noble” sentiments to- 
ward the Negro was a calcu- 
lated attack on inter-marriage. 


All these films conveyed the 
same thought over and over 
again: The Negro must be 
held down because he is a sav- 
age. His temptestuous passions 
must be suppressed by a strong 
hand in the interests of the white 
majority. Not once was it shown 
that the Negro is a member of 
an — race which was 
forced into bondage at the point 
of a gun and that despite his 
chains he has contributed enor- 
mously to the growth of Amer- 


ica. 
* . * 


IT IS SIGNIFICANT that 
the first big, expensive film made 
in America, Edwist Porters 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, released at 
the beginning of the oentury 
was anti-Negro. A little more 


than one-reel in length which 
was extraordinary for that time, 
Porters film was a complete dis- 
tortion of the powerful. anti- 
slavery novel by Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. The producer added 
insult to injury by having all 
the Negro characters played by 
white actors in binckfera, 


Since then five other film 
versions of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
—all anti-Negro—have been pro- 
duced in this country. Than- 
hauser did it in 1909; Imperial 
Films in 1913. In 1914 a group 
called World Films featured 
Sam Lucas, a Negro actor, as 
Uncle Tom. - This was some- 
thing of a novelty. It marked 
the first time that a Negro was 
seen in a featured role in an 
American film. The film, need- 
less to say, was no different than 
its predecessors. In 1918 Para- 
mount made a fourth version 
on Clark as ‘Little 

va. 


Nine years later, in 1927, the 
fifth and final version of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin was made by Uni- 
versal, but not without stirring 
up considerable: controversy. 
Charles Gilpin, a leading Ne- 
gro actor of the legitimate stage, 

uit the cast of the picture after 


Sharply disagreeing with the di- 


rector over the portrayal of 
Uncle Tom. Gilpin charged that 
the film slandered the Negro. 


His charges were ignored. The 


studio, backing up the director, 
hired James B. ee another 
Negro actor, to take his place. 
When the film appeared it was 
severely stadia’ by leading 
Negro churchmen and educa- 
tors. 


Two or three years ago, to 
bring the story of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin in the movies closer to 
home, the Negro Actors Guild 
and the International Film and 
Radio Guild were successful in 
dissuading M-G-M from doing 
a sixth version of the book. 
They argued that the project as 
outlined by. M-G-M would re- 
sult in a caricature that would 
cause enormous damage to Ne- 
gro and white relations. | 


- (Continued next Sunday) 


These were on the s 


Movies: 


What's in the 
|Newsreels?— 
No News! 


By JOSE YGLESIAS | 
IN NEW YORK the newsreel the- 


aters are becoming fewer and 
fewer. In the last two months two 
have taken to full length movies, 
and the newsreels there have be-. 
come, as in every theater, that short 
breather when there’s more traffic 
in the audience and everyone feels 
free to talk. We went to the Trans- 
Lux at Times Square to have a look 
at the kind of show for which the 
other theaters couldn’t find an audi- 
ence. 

The show lasts an hour and the 
audience is necessarily transient, 
but everyone has a disoriented air. 
“We're only here to kill time,” 
everyone seems to be saying. And 
downstairs in the lounge the atti- 
tude is unmasked. A radio is going 
on there for those who have spent 
enough time upstairs seeing the 
news of the week. Neither the 
radio nor the newsreels seem to 
hold their audiences. The  at- 
mosphere on both levels of the 
theater is resigned and lethargic. 

od a a 

WHEN WE CAME IN a short 

had just ended and the news began. 


-The presidential inaugural was 
first. Truman in bifocals. Truman 


and family at a banquet, with Tru- 
man imitating Kaltenborn on the 
radio election night. There was 
an appreciative ripple of laughter 
in the audience. Though we didnt 
know it then, this was the show's 
climax: not once again was there 
any audible reaction, except a 
grunt now and again as some one 
picked up his coat.and left his seat. 

Truman was followed by Chiang. 
The end of an era, the announcer 
said non-committally, and there 
were a few old shots of Chiang and 
the madame with a cut to a well- 
drilled column of Nationalist 
troops. These were announced as 
in flight from the “Reds,” but it 
was only the commentator's excited 
voice that acted as if there were 
anything of interest in these old 
shots. 

U. N. mediator Bunche was next. 
t news shots. 
An exciting possibility. But the 
only thing that emerged were 
scenes of Bunche around a table, 
delegates walking from one place 
to another. The commentator 
again was the only voice heard. The 
Israel elections were also shots of 
meetings. Twenty political parties, 
said the commentator. What were 


the issues? No comment. 
@ 4 & 


IN QUICK SUCCESSION: the 
Czechoslovak show at the Museum 
of Science and Industry at Radio 
City (“The country behind the Iron 
Curtain,’ said t commentator, 
afraid of showing bias no doubt.), 
new English tractors, chamois being 
hunted in Austria. Then Dean 
Acheson being sworn in, the new 
head of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, Truman getting a union 
card from Petrillo. More “person- 
alities”: Churchill at the Riviera, 
Schumann in England, Churchill 
again, Axis Sally, the Film Critics’ 
awards, the fight at the Greek 
church ceremony in New York, and 


a new Italian tricycle. 
* * * 


THAT ENDED THE NEWS. 
Then came Fashion: combination 
jewelry with detachable parts (A 
glittering diamond necklace, an- 
noun the commentator win- 
ningly, can now be your whole 
jewelry collection.) and a few shots 
of a bull in a china shop, both real. 
(Commentator here seemed im- 
mensely proud of this ingenious 
idea.) The Sports ended it all. The 
last item under sports were loving 
shots of aging Sonja Henie on the 
ioe. “All to the queen!” said 
the commentator bringing to an 
end the newsreels. y 30 min- 
utes had been run through. The 
second half of the show was taken 
up with shorts, a Merrie Melodie, 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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By HOWARD FAST 


 TWrite — 
As I Please.. 


The Frenetie Screaming 


Of a High Income Hack 


[ISCUssING with a medical friend of mine those 

strange experiments in os somomg perception 
that. go on currently at Duke University, he remarked 
that whatever else these mystical gymnastics proved, 
the basic drive in the participants was a longing for 
what he called “infantile omnipotence.” 

‘He pointed out that the infant, up to the age of 
a year, will have his wants satisfied merely by indulg- 
ing the unspoken wish; the infant does not know that 
the anxious mother is interpreting his every cry and 
complaint, and thereby readily believes that the wish 
itself is a concrete force. The fact that not all humans 
cease to be. infantile as they grow up accounts for the 
whole history of magical phenomena, and the phrase 
“infantile omnipotence” is particularly apt when you 
survey the antics of certain aging “mental children” 
in the world of today. - 

_ J REFER PARTICULARLY to one Paul Gallico, 
a high income hack, who has plodded tirelessly and 
tiresomely in the footsteps of a generation of sports 
writers who understood not only sport, but people 
too—a talent never particularly_noticeable in Gallico. 
Early in the war, Gallico’s consistancy in pursuit of 
_ the almighty buck, led him to create a character called 
| “Hiram Holliday,’ a modest superman yet wholly ex- 
_. pressive of the “infantile omnipotence” that seems the 
only link between Gallico’s various blundering at- 
tempts to reproduce on paper certain elements of writ- 
ing. This was followed by a slightly more mystical 
wish called “The Snow Goose,” a fairy-tale impression 
of the past war, and occasioned, as they tell me, by 
Gallico’s “wistful? desire to become’ an English coun- 
_ try squire, somewhere on the moors of Yorkshire or 
some such place. 

Anyway, in the course of time, he returned to 
America, and today may be found among that amazing 
company who, like the dead ships of the Sargasso Sea, 
have found their final resting place on the payroll of 
William Randolph Hearst. There, Mr. Gallico—with 
no further need of a pretense at writing—grinds out a 

_ daily column, competing with such worthy colleagues 
tl Pegler and Rushmore in the mass production of 
slime. 

| NOW I HATE to waste virulence on Hearst 
writers, considering that anger at the sickness of 


Gallico just happens to be president of the Author’s 
Guild—an organization: I belong to—and he also just 
happens to be occupying himself in a frenzied attack 
on the Communist leaders now on trial, pleading with 
+ his readers not to trust the slow wheels of “free enter- 
. prise” justice, but to write the U. S. attorney and to 
I hold mass meetings in support of the court’s prosecu- 
| tion. And in the course of this, he sneers at a pam- 
phlet in support of the Communists, written by Richard 

O. Boyer, and calls Boyer a “boob.” 

Now that, I submit, is a position far out on a 
limb for one, who in his most inspired moment, has 
mever penned a paragraph which could stand with 

_the least of Dick Boyer’s writing for either grace of 
style or strength of content. It may be a weakness in 
me that I am more tolerant of the obscenities of states- 
men and their ilk than of the perversions of the “third 

_ _ estate’; but this is my own ground Mr. Gallico slanders 
on, and ours is an ancient craft and one which was 
once, I believe, held honorable—and will be held hon- 
orable again. Dick Boyer needs no other defenders 
than. his work and his life, and when has a man not 
been abused by those unfit to wipe his shoes? I do 
wish, however, to add that Gallico talks only for him- 
self and his kind; he does not talk for his union or for 
American writers in general. And all the frenetic 


are neither Hiram Holliday nor a snow goose. 

I would also remind Mr. Gallico that it was Joseph Stalin 
who called the writer “the enginer of the human soul”; a fact 
hard to assimilate in a land where so many souls have been 
submerged in moral filth or sold outright to the devil. I would 
also remind him that while here, where 11 Communists are 
on trial for thinking and teaching thé nature of reality, a writer 
thust either pander or starve. In the land of communism, the 
Soviet Union, a million copies a day of American books are 
being sold—unexpurgated editions of all that-is best and noblest 
in a century and a half of American literature. 

These are pertinent facts, not infantile illusions, and it 
would be more fitting for the head of a writers’ guild to chew 
upon them than upon the thin meat of slander. 
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society can be more constructively directed; but Mr. 


screaming he indulges in will not make the wish the 
father of the fact. This is life, Mr. Gallico, and you’ 


Books: 


SOCIALIST BRITAIN, By members of the government are 
Francis Williams. 278 pp. New in a small minority and trade 


York. Viking. $5. ‘ 
By DAVID CARPENTER 


OCIALIST BRITAIN, by 

Francis Williams, is a thor- 
ough— though unconsciously so 
—exposure of the policies and 
aims of the British Labor Party. 
Williams is peculiarly fitted to 
present the policies and aims of 
the British Labor Party. He is 
a former editor of the Daily 
Herald, the Labor Party's News- 
paper; he was for two years La- 
bor Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee’s adviser on public rela- 
tions’*He has been tor years an 
“insider” with the top leaders of 
that party. 

When, in. 1945, the British 
people sent to Parliament an 
overwhelming majority of Labor 
Party members and voted into 
office a Labor government, they 
gave the Labor Party a mandate 
to translate its platform of so- 
cialism. and collaboration with 
the Soviet Union into action. 
But the Labor Party leadership 
has betrayed the people. Whyr 


IN 1927, speaking to the stu- 
dents at Sun Yat-sen University, 
Joseph Stalin declared: 

“But can we say that this 
party is really a labor party, a 
class party of the workers, which 
is opposed to the bourgeoise? 
. « - No, it is impossible to say 
so. In fact, the labor party in 
England is a party of a bloc of 
the workers and petty bourgeoi- 
sie of the towns. In fact, this 
party is a party of a bloc of two 
classes, and, moreover, if we 
are talking of whose influence is 
stronger in this party .. . then 
it must be said that the influence 
of the petty bourgeoisie prevails 
in this party.” (My emphasis— 
DC). : P 


WILLIAMS PROVES the 
correctness of Stalin’s analysis. 

He writes: 

“,.. in the present Parliament 
the number of Labor MP's 
drawn from business and the 
professions and having a mid- 
dle or upper middle-class so- 
cial background exceeds _ by 
nearly 25 percent those drawn 
from the trade unions and hav- 
ing a workingclass background.” 

Explaining that the Labor 
Party members of Parlament 
and the government are an auto- 
nomous group not bound by the 
Labor party decisions, he points 
out why the working class can 
not exert any real influence on 
the government’s policies be- 
cause “in fact the trade union 


Newsreels 
(Continued from Page 8) 


shots of Jack Dempsey’s ring ca- 
reer, and a short of a Brazilian ani- 
mal whose name we didn't catch 
but which was turned loose in what 
was presumably Red_ Barber's 
home. He was a caution and a 
dear. 

A middle-aged couple left the 
theater ahead of us. “Well, that 

train ought to be there now, said 
the husband. “From now on we'd 
better have a train schedule.” 

We were probably the only one 
in the theater who had gone there 
on purpose. But were probably 
not alone in wishigg for newsreels 
that will photograph not only Tru- 
man, not only Churchill, not Sonja 
Henie, but the real battles and ac- 
tivities of the peoples of the world. 
These scenes are photographed, of 
course, but they never appear on 
theater screens except as noiseless 
backgrounds now and then for dis- 
seminating reactionary propaganda. 
Some day we shall dig out these 
unused shots and get a look at 
what our times were really like. 
Meanwhile only the trapped will be 


found in newsreel theaters. 


unionists are greatly outnum- 
bered in the Parliamentary par- 


ef ® . i * 


MOREOVER, as _ Williams 
makes abundantly clear, the 
trade union bureaucrats are but 
a tail to the kite of the middle- 
class leaders of the Labor par- 
ty. “. .. far from trying to use 
their organizational position in 
the Labor party to make it the 
political instrument of a narrow 
trade unionism, they have con- 
sistently voted for policies which 
have won approval far outside 
the ranks of their own members: 
a remarkable example of politi- 
cal maturity (sic D.C.)” 

Because the middle - class 
leaders of the Labor party have 
no real difference in aims and 
policies from the capitalist rulers 
of Britain, they can look forward 
with great calm, as Williams 
does, to the time when “the 


natural swing in politics under ~ 


a two-party system will at 
a two” party system will at 
some stage restore the Conser- 
vatives to office for a period.” 
Making a false comparison, in 
order to mask their betrayal of’ 
the objectives of socialism, Wil- 
liams declares: “If the choice 
had ever to. be made between 
socialism and democracy the 
majority of British socialists 
would certainly and _ without 
hesitation come down on the 


side of democracy.” 
9 ° 2 


THE MIDDLE-CLASS lead- 
ers of the British Labor Partv 
are not concerned about the real 
problems of the working class, 
they do not care about the ex- 
ploitation of the. workers by 
their bosses. They ignore the 
reality of the class struggle in 
England. They dissociate them- 
selves from the concept that 
the working class shall rule 
Britain. They, therefore, hate 


the principles of Marxism. o 


Their main objectives, as Wil- 
liams makes clear, is to recon- 
cile the working class to living 
under the capitalist’ system. 
They are concerned only with 
protecting the ruling class from 
its own follies That is why they 
nationalize only such industries 
which the capitalists. have run to 
the ground by their greedy 

uest for profits; that is why 
they are opposed to the real 
ownership by the working peo- 
ple of all the means of produc- 
tion. Williams writes: 

“The nationalized sector of 
the British economy will, more- 
over, always remain a minority 
of the whole. Total national own- 
ership of all the means of pro- 
duction and distribution once 
advocated in most early socialist 
doctrines does not come within 
the modern socialist concept 
as it exists in Britain. 
Rather, what is aimed at is a 
partnership involving ownership, 


of basic common service indus- 


tries on the one hand and pri- 
vate ownership in a numeric- 
ally much larger group embrac- 
ing the vast majority of manu- 
facturing industries, commercial 
enterprises, and_ distributive 
trades on the other.” 


AT THE SAME TIME that 
the middle-class chiefs of the 
Labor party try to reconcile the 
working class to the capitalist 
system domestically, they are 


are playing the game directed — 


by the capitalist ' rulers of 
Britain in world affairs. 

As Williams says, “an attempt 
is being made to reshape the 
pattern of British imperialism 
and by so doing to secure for 
Britain her position as world 
power in circumstances of in- 
comparable difficulty.” | 

This explains why, despite so- 
cialist pretensions, the British 
Labor Party, just like its Tory 


Socialist Britain’ 
Labor Under Attlee, Bevin & Co 


and Liberal predecessors, uses 
brute force against the Malay- 
ans; intrigues in Burma; buys 
off Nehru in India; eggs on its 
Arab agents against Israel, and 
backs the Dutch imperialists in 
Indonesia. , 

This is why Britain stooges 
for U. S imperialism in the cold 
war against the Soviet Union, 
the new people's democracies 
and the world Jabor movement. 

The middle-class leaders of 
the Labor party hope to tie the 
British working class to im- 
perialism by the old custom of 
bribing the Jabor aristocracy 
with the crumbs of the super- 
profits of imperialist exploitation 
of colonial and  semi-colonial 
peoples. P 

BUT AS WILLIAMS has to” 
admit, they are living in “circum- 
stances of incomparable difficul- 
ty’ for that kind of activity. U. 
S. imperialism has taken over on 
a world scale and is not per- 
mitting British impcrialists the 
opportunity to garner its super- 
profits from the colonies, = 

So the days of the British” 
Labor party’s leadership are 
numbered and the time is rapid- 
ly arriving when the British 
working class will really take 
power. As Engels wrote to 
Bebel in 1883: | 

A really genera] workers’ 
movement will only come into 
existence here when the workers 
are mace to feel the fact that 
Englands world monopoly is 
broken. Participation in the 
domination of the world market 
was and is the basis of the polit- 
ical nullity of the English work- 
ers. . ... But once America and 
the united competition of the 
other industzia! countries, have 
made a decent breach in this 
monopoly. . . . you will see 
something here.” 


— 


Why are the em- 
bers of fascism 


still burning? 


Why are Nazis 
back in power 
in Western | 
Germany? 


ececee 
For the ‘answers to these 
vital questions, read the 
current selection of 
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MOTHER GOES 
A- SHOPPING 


PASTE ON THIN CARD 
BOARD, CUT OUT & 


FILL SHOPPING BAG: 


Mey; Aaa , 


qi. 


HEMT 


La LANGSTON HUGHES, 


Sd \ 


I 


[Based on the book, IN HENRY’S BACKYARD: The Races of 
by Ruth Benedict and Gene Weltfish, Columbia University. 
Published by Henry Schuman, Inc., 20 E. 70th St., N. Y. 21, N. Y. ($2). 
Excerpt reprinted from American U nity of Oct. 1948, with the per- 

_ misston of the Council Against Intolerance in America.] 


M ankind, 


- Henry, Henry who was white, 
_ Had a funny dream one night. 


In his backyard when he looked out there 
He found folks living from everywhere. 


African, Irish, Mexican, Jew— 

Henry said, How do you do? 

Howdy do! How do you doP 

Henry said, How do you do? 
Old green devil by his side— 
Devil said, Will your race pride 
Let you say, How do you do, 


To all these folks who're not like youP 


African, Irish, Mexicans all 
Wanted to pay a friendly call— 


- But their old green devils whispered low, 


~ Henry’s another race, you know. 
Each green devil in each ear 
_ Whispered hate and whispered fear. 
Each green devil took delight — 
- In stirring up those folks to fight. 
' °° African, Irish, Mexicans, Jew, 
Henry, even Henry, too. 


For there is some good in every race. 
Africans, Irish, Mexican, Jew— 


Cut and 
Slip over 


Mother's arm 


| 
| 
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buy: 


Every neighbor should be a friend— - 
But those green devils made friendship end. 
At first they quarreled, then they fought. — 
Too bad, too bad they had never been taught 
That it shouldn’t matter about a face 


cartilage There is even good in youl 
Ever so’slowly they realized 
All their quarreling wasn't wise. 


) First we go to the grocers and we 


Peanut butt€r, jelly and some spry. 
Then we 80 to the bakery and we 
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Black or yellow, brown or white, 
Each one’s blood is red all right. 
Brown or yellow, white or black— 


Each seat hurts if he sits on a tack. 


Africans, Irish, Mexican, Jew— 
- Have a lot in common with you. 
If you understand, it shouldn’t be hard 
To get along in the same backyard ... 
In the same backyard! The same backyardl 
OK? Henry? What do you say? 
Let's chase those old green devils away— 
For when they’ re gone it wont be hard 
To get along in the same backyard . . 
In the same backyard! The same backyard! 
Well all shake hands in the same backyard! 


When We Go Shopping 
(By Riva Gurewitz, age 9 buy: 


Denshautl cookies and ts pie. 
Last we go to the butchers but we 
can't buy 


_ Because the prices are too high. 
wa | THE; WORKER: 


Basie Sewing Stitehes 
Fourth of a series of articles on home dressmaking 
By Marion Lamb 


ig IS important to know which 
are the right stitches to use 
for different jobs, so here are a 
few of the essential stitches you 
need in making a garment. 
Of course there are many others, 
but these one might call basic. 


By JO LYNNE 


Let’s Talk About You 


| THIS is the doldrum season, the time when your hair looks straggly, 


your clothes feel old and everything seems too much for you. 
Naturally it will pass, but it is a good time, at that, to do a little 


By Federated Press 9. Lapped seam 


; This is a useful stitch for simulat- 
°F _— qr bom ston | ing tucks, and particularly suitable 

This is a small, quick stitch for where you are adding material to’ 
sewing binding over raw edges. lengthen any part of a garment. 


revamping of yourself to get a lift. You won’t work miracles overnight 
—or at any time, for that matter—and if you plot too difficult a pro- 
gram, youll give it up almost before you begin. 

But you can decide on a few reforms and be the better for it. 
Let’s start at the beginning. Do you take time to put on a fresh 
dress, brush your hair and dab on lipstick before you start the break- 
fast coffee? Taking the few minutes required will actually save 
you time in the long run. Youll find you ‘get going on the day's 


chores much faster than if you still have to get out of robe and 


slippers after the family has gone off to work and school. And just 
think how good you will be for everyone else's morale. Try it. 

Then put a jar of handcream over the sink and smear some on 
before you light into the breakfast dishes. Try to remember to put 
a new on when youre finished. Your hands will look much 
smoother before long. If you can work with them (and after a few 
days’ trial, you will probably find that you can), pull on rubber gloves 
for dishwashing aa heavy work around the house. 

Thin cotton night gloves worn underneath the rubber fh pens 

' get rid of that slippery feeling and enable you to get a good grip 
with the gloves. Now is the time to put in a few curlers if you need 
them. you're sure no one is going to ring the bell and surprise 
you, you can even put on some cold cream for a while. | 

| Relaxation, Refurbishing 

Try not to forget about yourself for the rest of the day, either. 
It isn’t being self-indulgent to take time out regularly to sit and 
relax or lie down for a few minites. 

Still on the subject of you, take time out for refurbishing your 
clothes. You don’t have to go on a shopping spree or do a dress- 
making job. But take an hour or so to go over your closet and sort 
out your clothes. Mend rips, tighten buttons, brush, air when you 
do have @ sunny day, and steam and press. 

It may beg that you're tired of the trimmings or buttons on a 
certain dress. Rip them off, replace the buttons and add a scarf. 
/ Or tack on a white collar. Your winter-weary clothes will fee} fresh 
and wearable aagin. Give your sweaters a washing and shaping 
and get your underclothes in good shape. It won't cost a penn 
but you can stretch your wardrobe into spring and feel a 
again. 


‘Flatttering Syles for Juniors 
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_ out of hand. 


1. Even basting 


Basting is often called tacking. “ — 
It is a temporary stitch, to hold 
fabric in place until the permanent 
stitching is done. 

Each stitch should be about 1-4 
inch long. 


= 
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HETHER cabbage comes to 
your table from a cabbage 
house or direct from a Southern 
farm, the vegetable has impor- 
tant things to do in your kitchen. 
Its usefulness is taken for granted 
by many homemakers, who buy 
it and serve it as a matter of 
course. 


But though cabbage may be a 
mainstay of the menu, some of 
the tastier recipes may not yet 
be in your repertoire. It pays 
to run through the cabbage ideas 
in your qwn cookbook and in 
current periodicals. 


More important: Though your 
cabbage dlishes may please the 
palate, it’s possible that they lack 
much of the vegetable’s original 
stock of vitamin C. Check over 

ese cabbage hints: 


Air, water, and heat can rob 
cabbage of vitamin C. The less 
you cook cabbage and the less 
you expose cut cabbage to the 
air, the more vitamin C you hold. 


The secret of boiling to hold 
vitamin C and the sweet, fresh 
flavor of the leaves as well is 
to cook it quickly. Allow 5 to 
10 minutes of boiling to do the 
trick for shredded cabbage; 10 
to 15 minutes for quartered cab- 
bage. 


RECIPE 


Beets, cabbage, and carrots 
appear with cabbage on many 
lists of plentifuls these days. 
While weather is chilly, it’s a 
good idea to combine these nour- 
ishing foods in healthful, warm- 
ing soup. The following recipe 
for borsch comes from the New 
York State Emergency Food 
Commission. The yield is four 


2. Diagonal basting 

The stitch holds material more 
strongly in place, and prevents 
heavy or slippery materials getting 


8. Slip basting 

This stitch is used when you have 
to work from the right side of the 
material, for instance, when match- 
ing stripes or other patterns. 

Here you crease on the seam al- 
lowance and pin over the other 
edge, matching the stripes. 
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4. Overcasting | 

For fabrics that ravel easily, or 
are bulky, this makes a strong, flat 
seam finish. But be careful not to 
pull thread so tight as to pucker servings. 


the edge. 3 cup finely-diced beets. . 
cup finely-diced carrots 


cup finely-chopped onion, 
cups boiling water, 
a = SS os, oo 7 | 
8. Overcast Seam 


tbs. butter or drippings, 
cups soup stock, 
11 tsp. salt, 
1 cup tomato pulp, 
1 cup finely-shredded 
The completed overcast seam, 
lightly pressed to lie flat. The edges 
of a thin material, however, are 
better simply turned over and run 
on the machine, as shown in 6: 


cabbage, f 
% cup thick sour cream. 


Put the beets, carrots, and 
onion in a saucepan, add the 
boiling water, cover, and cook 
for 20 minutes. 


Add all other ingredients ex- 
cept the sour cream. 


Pour the soup into bowls. Add 
one tablespoon sour cream to 
each bow! and ‘serve. 


The New Game 

Give the new game that has 
a cardboard “board” on which 
to play a coat or two of clear 
shellac before the children 
start using it. It will remain 
in much better condition than 
is used as it came from the 
store. 


a dies 


6. Neatened seam : 

For quick finishing, where a 
seam is wanted, press open and iron 
lightly so that no seam ridge will 
show on the right side. 


Hemming Linens 
When hemming linens, make 
an additional crease in the linen 
after the hem has been tumed 


back, exactly at the line where 
the hem begins. Then overcast 


7. Herringbone finish 

This fsa good way of turning 
the edge of a bulky material which 
would look clumsy with a double 
hem turning. | 


ae 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


instead of hem.and the work 
— go more quickly and even- 
y. , 
Musty Eggs 
Don't deceive yourself . aiid 
think the slightly musty egg 
will not be noticed if cooked. 


Modern Methods 


That old adage about opening 
the can of asparagus at the bot- 
tom to avoid crushing the tips 
does not always work these 
days, as many firms are packing 
the asparagus upside down to 
help the housewife. Look over 
the can before opening it to see 
if it tells you to open it at the 
top or at the bottom. 


Wrinkled Patterns 


Don't ever try to put out a 
garment on a wrinkled pattern 
and hope for success. Use a 
lightly warmed iron and press 
the wrinkled paper out smooth. 
Then spread out the material 
and cut out the pattern. 


Even Work 


When putting a_ crocheted 
edge on a scarf, pull a thread 
through the linen about a 
quarter of an inch from the 
edge of the material. Follow this 
line when inserting the needl 
and it will not only make it 
easier to work but the work will 
be absolutely even. 


Softens the Leather 


Rub kerosene on heavy shoes 
that have been watersoaked and 
then let dry. Thfs will? soften the 
leather so they will be com- 
fortable when worn again. 


Things Hard to Wash 


Boil the discolored coffee pot 
for a short time in a strong solu- 
tion of borax and wash in the 
usual manner. It will come from 
its bath beautifully clean. 

When finished with dishes 
that have contained eggs, flour 
or milk, put them to soak in 
cold water. Dishes that have 
contained sugar or greasy ar- 
ticles should be soaked in hot 
water. | ) 

Soak the soiled meat grinder 
in water to cover, alternatin 
hot and cold, and then hol 
under the cold water faucet so 
that a strong stream can run 
through the perforations. Now 
wash as usual. 
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FOOD SAVERS 

Cheese for use in cooking 
should be added to other in- 
gredients in small bits instead 
of large pieces. Grating or 
shaving thin is best. 

In cake making, have eggs 
like other ingredients—at room 
temperatures so that they will 
combine well. 

With left-over vegetables, com- 
bine peas and cooked or canned 
tomatoes. Bring to a boil. Then 
pour into a baking dish and cover 
with biscuit rounds. Bake in a 
hot oven (425 degrees F.) until 
the biscuits are nicely brown. 

When cooking cheese, follow 
this procedure whenever pos- 
sible: blend the cheese in a 
smooth sauce before adding to 
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HE New York Times is taking the leadership in a 
" new type of journalism. It’s not good, it’s not ethical, 
it’s not correct, but the Times thinks it’s effective. 

This new journalism rests upon the revolutionary 
use of two devices: the quotation mark, and the paren- 
thesis. Here, for instance, is one sentence from a Times 
report of the trial of the Twelve: | 

". . « He is attorney for Carl Winter, Michigan State 
Chairman, and Jacob Stachel, ‘educational’ director of 
the Communist Party.” | | 

Now why the quotes arouné the word “educational?” 
Does the Times think someone else is the educational 
director, someone the paper won't tell us about? No, 
but the Times wants to pretend that Stachel fulfills some 
mysterious function which Victor Reisel always refers 
to as “agit-prop’ —a strange, obsolete, and thérefore 
attractive term to Times editors. 

Here is a one-sentence news dispatch: 


“The Rumanian Workers party has decided to carry 


out a check of its active party’ members.” 
That's all. Now, the Times version: 

“The Rumanian Workers (Communist) party has de- 
cided to carry out a check of its active party members 
(this amounts to a purge).” 

The remarks in parentheses are to guarantee that 
every reader of the Times interprets the dispatch to 
mean that the Rumanian Party is going to unleash vio- 
lence’ against its members. Ethical journalism, Times 


style! 


Tinsley 


(QUOTE UNQUOTE) 
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_ to political blackmail).” 
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here, however, that they have now agreed (been told 
off) on an ‘American’ (Dillon Read & Co.). ‘proposal 
(order) that the pact be limited to a far shorter period — 


less than half of this — with the possibility of renewal 


later in the light of the world situation. (This amounts 


The Times, if it used its quote-parenthesis system as | 
wisely as I have done with the above, could greatly im- 
prove the quality of its journalism and give it that re- 
liability which it so woefully lacks today. Notice how 
much more sense the following Times story makes when 
given the proper quote-parenthesis treatment:  . 

“ATHENS, Jan. 25 (AP).— Greece junked her Su- 

preme Defense Council and placed her ‘campaign 
against Communist-led (people’s guerillas in the hands 
of a War Council today. 
“The United States and Britain (this amounts to the 
United States) have non-voting representative on the 
War Council, as they did on the Defense Council. Their 
‘delegates’ have no vote (who needs votes?) and are em- 
powered only to ‘discuss’ problems and advise (dictate 
to) the Greeks. ... 

“Fighting in twenty (ten) inches of snow, Greek 
troops killed twelve (six) guerillas and captured forty- 
eight (twenty-four) in the Peloponnesus, an Army com- 
munique reported. Three (one) other guerillas were 
killed and three (one) captured in a clash near Kar- 
penision, 125 miles northwest of Athens, with ‘Gov- 
ernment’ losses of three (eighty-4ix) dead and seventeen 


who have been bui 


Inspired by the new journalism, I am reprintin 


part of a dispatch, cabled from London, which appearet 
the Times, using that paper's quote-parenthesis 


method: 


“The five European ‘partners’ of the Atlantic Pact 
Iding their own (Wall Street's) ‘de- 


ie 


fensive’ (offensive) alliance during the last thirteen 
months under the terms of the Brussels treaty would © 
have liked the United States to agree to a fifty-year 
period for a larger organization. It is strongly intimated 


(one hundred forty-eight) wounded, the communique 


said + # f * 


Unfortunately, such an accurate use of the quote- 
parenthesis system may not yet be found in the “news- 
paper” the New York Times (agit-prop organ for Wall 


EE 


HERMAN © 
BOTTCHER 
(Continued from Magazine Page 7) 


struggle, make us more determined.” 
This was the man who was told by a 


| gare official at Ells Island) on 


is return from Spain in 1939, “W 
don’t you go back to Germany? We 
don’t. want your kind here!” 

“I told him,” Bottcher related to a 
friend, “I was fighting what Germany 


stood for, and he suggested I should go — 


to Russia. I said I wanted to be an 
American.” __ : 
This was the man who, as a staff 
sergeant, turned the tide of the Battle 
of Buna on Dec. 5, 1942, when he led 
a 3l-man platoon from H Company of 


the 126th Infantry Regiment through _. 


intense Japanese fire to drive a wedge 
between Buna Mission and Buna Village, 
a wedge that was to become famous 
as “Bottcher’s corner.” Lifé) magazine 
carried his picture. 


Three men from that platoon, Staff 
Sgt. Melvin Babcock of Stanton, Mich.; — 


Sgt. Gordon Blum, also of Stanton, and 
Staff Sgt. Roland G. Acheson of Lowell, 
Mich., sat together at a place called 
Tayug in northern Luzon in May of 
1945, and talked about that day—and 
about Bottcher. | i 

They were the last three of the 31 
still with the 32nd .Division. "~~ 

“He could ask a guy to do some- 
thing, said Blum, “in a way that made 
you want to do it.” } 


“After Buna,” said Acheson, “they 
wanted him to go back to the States 


and sell: war bonds, but he told them 
that unless he could take what was left 
of his platoon with him he didn’t want 
to go.” 

“He used to tell us,” Babcock re- 
called, “how the FBI followed him 
around. He said they knew more about 
him than he did himself.” 

This Was. the man who received a 
Distinguished Services Cross with oak 
leaf cluster, a Purple’ Heart with oak 
leaf cluster, his citizenship and a field 
commission as captain for his Buna 
exploits. . } 


Bottcher told Kilian that Gen. 


Robert L. Eichelberger came to him one 


VIRGIL—Seeing Things 


/ AN OLD 
SJ) WINDOW 
SHADE I've 
PAINTED TO ¢ 
LOOK LIKE 
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day after Buna and-said, “I never knew 
you were a soldier in Spain.” Bottcher 
said he was. “It is nothing to be ashamed 


of,” Ejichelberger said, “but now. that 


you are an officer, don’t talk too Ynuch 
about it.” ts Sse 

While he was in Australia recuperat- 
ing from malaria and his Buna wounds, 
Bottcher was asked to speak at a Red 
Army Day rally in Sydney. He asked 
for and received permission to speak, 
only to have it revoked the day of the 
meeting. a 

When Bottcher was training at Camp 
Roberts in January of 1942, officers 
referred to him contemptuously: as “—our 
Spanish captain 'who now makes $21 a 
month.” Before training was over they 
were asking his advice on squad and 
platoon tactics in the field. 

An officer asked Bottcher what he 
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_ thought. of the army’s training program. 
at that time. “Frankly,” said Bottcher, © 


“I think it stinks.” 

Bottcher also told Kauffman that he 
worked as a fruit picker and agricultural 
worker in California in the depression 
days of the early ’30s. “I always re- 
membered to steer clear of Los Angeles,” 


he said. “I, was .thrown: in jail there a. 


couple of times as a bum.” 


This was the man of whom Maj. Gen. 


William” H.. Gill, commander of the 
32nd, said, “Capt. Bottcher was a highly 


competent: and courageous officer, wha _ 

-. « « won.and held. the, admiration of 
his men and fellow officers. His repeated 

successful hazardous reconnaissance mis- . 


sions deep into enemy territory played 
an invaluable part in: the 32nd Division’s 
victories in the Leyte campaign, as in 


I'VE SIMPLY GOT 
TO HAVE MY EVES 
EXAMINED £ 


previous operations. His heroic death 
constitutes a keenly-felt loss, not only 
to the division but for all forces fight- 
ing in the cause. of freedom.” 5 ae 

Lieut. Gen. Walter Kreuger gave 


“special commendation” to Bottchers 


a 

A private from Mississippi in the 3lst — 
Division said, “It’s a shame that men 
like him get bumped off. We need men 
like him in our army.” 
. One who knew him in Spain, wrote 
in 1945, “It was as if he strove by his 


_ own activities, by his constant readiness, 


both in Spain and the Pacific, to give 
of. himself over and above the call of | 
duty, to take upon his own German- | 
born body as much as possible of the 


task of defeating fascism, thus atoning 


for the misdeeds of the country of his 


_ birth.” 


FEAR, WAR AND THE BOMB 


(Continued from Magazine Page 2) 


that the veto power ‘should be removed | 


“rests on an incomplete analysis of. our 
main problems of foreign policy . .. let 


us not, in our impatience and our fears, . 


sacrifice the hard won gains that we 
now possess in the United Nations Or- 
ganization.” ‘- 

This statement tears out one of the 
big stumbling blocks placed before the 
world by the Baruch-Lilienthal plans. 
But of course it has been conveniently 
overlooked in 
cold war. 


trying to heat up the © 


Blackett does not view the Baruch 
plan as the, most generous of gifts, but 
rather as “part and parcel of the Anglo- 
American diplomatic offensive, com- 
monly called the cold war, rather than 
part of a. genuine attempt to reach 
agreement.” 


He projects no utopian schemes and 
is not in agreement with the atomic sci- 


entists lately turned politicians about the 


The _ 


feasibility of world federation. 
British scientist accepts the world as it 
exists, feels that when Russia has ap- 


proached the level of industrialization — 


of America, that there will be a better 
chance for reaching an agreement. Mean- 
while he calls on the world to tackle 
the problem: of “general disarmament, 
even though this means the continued 
existence in the world of some limited 
number of atomic bombs, rather than to 
attempt to abolish all atomic weapons, 
leaving all other arms uncontrolled.” 
Phere is a defense against the atomic 


| bomb, and modern man will not be ob-, | 


solete if the facts in this book become 


_ the daily vocabulary of all the people. 


Progressives must read it and get others 
to do so. They must teach from it. It 
will not only help to understand the 
world, but also to help change it. 


RRICHARD and the gang dropped 

into Louie’s for an ice-cream soda. 
This ritual, seemingly harmless, never- 
the-less has had an increasing deteriorat- 


‘ing effect on Louie’s nerves. Customers 


who haveh’t witnesed the ice-cream in- 
quisition are wont to scoff at Louie's 
complaints. But I know. The ma 
speaks ‘the truth. , | 


They lined up at the counter, all six 
of them. “What you got?” No-Nose 
asked. 


Louie looked at him.. “What you got? 


<- 
~ a 


What you got? What you got? Don't _ 


By Michael Singer 


hand me that routine. Order your choco- 
late soda and cut out the quiz show.” 
Louie knew that unless he acted fast he 
was a dead duck. 


“Ok, give me a chocolate soda, brown 
on top, white on the bottom, not too 
sweet, plenty of fizz and make it foam,” 
No-Nose directed. 

“How about something that alse plays 
music?” Louie sneered. 

“And you?” he asked, turning to Me- 
nash. | 

“Got pistacchio?” 

_ yeh.” 


“Got cherry-blood?” 

“Yeh.” | 

“Chee, you're getting a lot of flavors 
lately, huh?” . 

“Is this a consumer’s survey or do you 
want a soda?” Louie asked. 

“Who wants a soda? I want a cheese 
sandwich on a roll with a malted milk. 
Drop in two balls of ice cream. 

A ap ee eye-rolling Louie then 
came to Flekel. “And you,” he warmed 
“better order like that” and he snapped 
his fingers. 


“Ok, give me—” and Flekel snapped 
aie AO st bons: at ingoaa | 


Louie bent over the counter, his chin 
deep into locked elbows. Then he camé 
up tor air. “I’ masking you, Flekel, in a 
nice way, what do you want?” 

“Ina nice way, I'm tellin 4 
Flekel replied. hee 

“What “s | 

“What you got?” ; 

He went through this routine with all 
six kids. Nearly 35 minutes later 
trouped out. Louie’ collected the nickel 
tip next each plate. He dropped the 30 
cents wearily into a cup. 

“With each tip they drain a quart of 


“tblood out of me,” he moaned. 
HL cS Lee PU RART TL oasih ap 
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Against 
Trial of 


Attorneys for the Communist leaders now. on trial review evidence of illegal discrimination 
in selecting jurors in the Federal Southern District of New York. Prof. Doxey Wilkerson, educator | 
and statistician, points to one of the 50-odd charts and maps to be produced in evidence. Attorneys | 
(L. to r.’ are: Abraham J. Isserman; George W. Crockett of Detroit; Richard Gladstein of San Fran- See P age 3 ” 
cisco, and Harry Sacher. Attorney. Louis F. McCabe of Philadelphia is not shown, 
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Wail Street Gets 
Truman Backing 


By Rob F. Hall 
WASHINGTON. —One of the first . objectives id the 


“bold new program” proclaimed by President Truman in his 
inaugural address is. to muscle into Britain's hitherto pr ivate 
colonial preserves in South Africa. ®— SN UB D AR 
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_ At a press conference last Fri- 
day, Thomas K. Fineletter, ECA 
chief in Britain, revealed that the 
U. S. was financing and providing 
technicians for surveys in British 
colonial Africa. These surveys are 
for the purpose of getting strategic 
raw materials needed by the U. S., 
he said, but they will also provide 
the sort of information needed by 
American investors. 


r Howard Bruce, deputy ECA 
| administrafor,. told the same press 
) conference that there “was no 
a |great enthusiasm” among Ameri- 
cans fer investments in Britain and 
| other Marshall Plan countries. 
“But for investments in colonial 
areas, he added, “there is much 


more enthusiasm.” 


EES of the landlords’ ‘mass “strike e against rent F onan in Tulsa, Oka. the Rev. 
Wallace J. Murphy dictates eviction notices to a secretary from his sickbed. Rev. Murphy, former 
president of the National Association of Property Owners, set the example by personally handling 
_ eviction notices to tenants of his i a apartment buildings. | 


_ New Democracies Ahead: 
- Marshallized Countries. 


By Arnold Sroog 
Establishment of the Eobdamic Council for Mutual Aid (ECMA) by the Soviet 


Union and the Eastern European democracies marks a first step in the basie shift in eco- CA rovied enbessader — 


nomic strength that is taking place in Europe. F —T semi-colonial in nature, their | trarriman stipplied the information 


ked liers © : : 
sganomiee earmarked suppl g4@ over 1043, R gained 37 pe tat undey the European Recovery| 
ized capitalist nations of ‘western| Cent in 1948 over 1947.’ Last year pe (a o roan wth poo ” ne ee 
E the Eastern Democracies|S4w Soviet production reach a rate pe Pp 
en. + | without special legislation. ~ Five 


"St. Sains = high schol 
student Grace Yuriko Oshima, 
born in U. S. of Japanese parents, 
has refused to enter : contest 


r-, standards, have improved 
profits. 
All these’ countries—Great Brit- 


ain, France, Italy and Belgium— 


they 


have now embarked decisively on 
the road toward industrialization 
and already stand on their own eco- 


17 percent above that of 1940, the 
top pre-war year of Soviet eco- 
nomy. 


showed gains from 1945-1947, al- 


though at a much slower rate than 
since 


of the ERP countries — Britain, 
France, Holland, . Belgium. and 
Portugal—have colonial empires, 


sponsored by the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, term- 


Ing the organization's attitude to- 


Eastern Europe. However, 
ward minorities “undemocratic.” 


the onset of the Marshall Plan}. 
and, in France. Italy and Belgium, 
coincident with the expulsion of 
the Communists from the goverm- 
ments, their economies entered a| 
period of declining output. 

In Britain, for example, the in- 
dex of industrial output stood at 
421 in November, 1947 (1946 
output is 100), which was five per- 
cent above top pre-war figures. 
However, in 1948 the index never 
again reached this level. - 

In France the industrial index 
for May, 1948, was 118 (with 1938 
as 100), but was 11 percent below 
the peak year of 1929. France in 
1938 was still in the grip of the 
economic crisis. But in June of last 
year the index dropped to 114, 
to 106 in July, to 97 in August 


he said, and under the ERP Act, 
“we can go full steam ahead in 
the undevelo oped” areas of these 
ffve countries. 

Fineletter gave as an example 
the completion of the gap in the 
Cape to Cairo Railroad, an am- 
bitious but unfinished undertaking 
of British capitalism. A survey 
financed and staffed by the U. S. 
is already under way on this proj- 
ect, he said. 

WHILE THERE have _ been 
discussions about projects in the 
Far East, Finletter said, the only 
concrete developments so far are 
in Africa, where ECA loans have 
been granted for specific projects. 

Finletter gave credit to the 
American experts for the develop- 
ment of a drug which makes cattle 
immune to the disease caused by 
the bite of the tse-tse fly. The 
prevalence of this - has been a 
major deterrent to the growth of 
the stock raising industry across 
the central belt of Africa, and the 
discovery of this formula will 
enormously multiply the potential 
wealth of this . already wealthy 
continent. : 

One would easily make a mis- 
take if he exaggerated the contra- 
dictions between American and 


At the same ie this produc- 
tive increase was not only for re- 
construction, as statistics show that 
consumer -industries right down 
the line: have matched gains with 
capital ‘construction, , attesting to a 


nomic feet as sovereign nations. 
While this basic shift has begun in 
Eastern Europe a similar shift, but 
in reverse, has begun in Western 
Europe, where under the impact of 
the Marshall Plan these nations 
are now being relegated to a semi-| considerable improvement in liv- 
colonial status by the Wall Street|ing standards. . | 

monopolies. * 

A study of postwar economic THE NEW DEMOCRACIES: 
trends in both sectors of European ) se oa 
‘economy confirms this analysis, re- In 1947 Bulgarian industrial out-. 

put was 57 percent above pre-war 


vealing that since the start of the 
Marshall Plan western economies|totals and with the economic plan 
calling for a 36. percent increase 


have stopped expanding and at 
last. year, output at the end of 


some points have begun to de- 
cline, while Eastern economies SURES ck: months was actually 
36.7 percent higher. A five-year 


show steady gains. 
Purpose of the ECMA is, firstly,| pian (1949-1953) is being drawn 
up with the announced intention 


to consolidate the gains made by 
of ghanging Bulgaria from a 


these nations since the end of the 
Bote — ages é ) oh —. “backward agrarian country into and in October was estimated at 
Xpanston ep rousa closer ™ lan advanced industrial - agrarian} 92. Thus in the first four. months. 
country.” : |of the application of the. Marshall 


te eas of their economies, mu- 

na gn emery sonal 2a “ Poland, which suffered (€X- _ +0 industrial index dropped 

greater degree so as to speed the tremely from war devastation, -" ae oh 

construction program for new in- shows the most dramatie progress Belgium was eight percent be- 
in Eastern Europe. Industrial out-| hind 1929 in the first half of 1948, 
put there is 30 percent higher and, while statistics are not avail- 


dustries. | : 
Oe oe ee ee ithan in the peak pre-war year of! she has since then experienced a 

1938 and still going up at an ex- : 

considerable recession. 


will result from this agreement is 
— a have a wae poet tremely rapid rate. Increases for opened 

a rT. 1948 over 1947 in the following|, Italy is still worse, output never 

industries are typical: coal, 18 having reached pre-war levels. 

having obtained 72 percent of 


and will result in further improve- 
ments in the living standards of eiedeet: iron and stecl SS and 23 ti otw 
percent; nitrates, 30 percent; loco-| 1939 output in October, 1947, and| British capitalists. But contradic- 
declining steadily since then. tions do exist, and they can be 


_the peoples of this vast area in. an 
motives, 15 percent; cotton tex- 
ond = “cena Wane FOR RUSSIAN HOUSEWIVES _ 


especially important if they come 
to a focus in Africa. 

When this writer was in London 
a year ago, talk of African develo 
ment was widespread. British off. 
cials and businessmen conceived 
of that rich and undeveloped con- 
tinent as a new imperialist hunting 
ground which would compensate 
for the loss of India, Burma, and 
other sectors of the empire slipping 
from their grasp. The exploitation 
of Africa was the chief slogan of 
Sir Oswald Moseley’s Black Shirt 
Party and was later assimilated by ~ 
the Labor Government. 


BUT INASMUCH as the British 
bankers are short of the capital 
necessary for intensive develo 
ment of Africa, Wall Street, ably 
represented by Harriman, Finletter 
and Bruce, is in a strong position 
to demand “joint” exploitation of 
the British African colonies. The 
British, at the moment; cannot 
refuse, even though they undoubt- 
edly realize that. when the ‘lion 
lies down with the lamb, only the 
lion will live to rise again. 

Truman's offer to aid “the im- 
provement and growth of unde- 
veloped areas” as presented in 
point four, mainly offered “tech- 
nical assistance.” The deliberate 
deceit of the phrase is exposed in 
the Anglo-American negotiations 
on Africa, because it is not any 
wm | lack of technical skills which slows 
#: {down British exploitation of the 
fa | vast continent. | 

Fo reporters last Friday, Harri- 
man talked almost as frankly as 
if his audience were fellow bank- 
ers. Under point four, he said, we 
will develop the production. of 
minerals and other raw materials 
in the colonial areas. “Europe 
needs them and, of course, we 
need them very badly,” he added. 
Further, such -projects will pro- 
vide “new outlets for manufac- 
tured goods” and “new sources of 
supply.” 

“ECA funds can be appropriate- 
ly used in the development of 
dependent areas, as well as for’ the 
development of strategic materials 
of which the world is ir short 
supply and which we are depend- 


ent on,’ he said. | 

“When the sun is | shindoes 
private capital comes out,” sai 
Harriman. When bankers get con- 
ae a. fidence in the political stability of 
A Russian farm woman near Moscow tries out new > eae bee dependent areas, “investments 
kitchen equipment'now being ‘made avdilablée ‘in the Soviet Union | will flow.” 


extremely short period. 
* 
tiles, 37 percent; woolen textiles, 
38 percent; silk textiles, 58 per- 
cent; paper, 22 percent; cigarettes, 
49 percent. : ae 
Czechosl]1ovakia has almost SE RS ae 
doubled its industrial output since | 23s = ae 
the wars end, its total product] S33 * see 
last year was 11 percent above! s#3% 
1937, the nodal year. Some fig- 
ures tell the story: machine tool 
output increased 9 percent over 
1947; electric motors, 35 percent; 
locomotives, 60 percent; motor 
vehicles, 70 percent, agricultural 
machines, 31 percent. A five-year 
plan (1949-1953) envisages a_57 
percent increase in output over 
1948, 


Similar results are reported from 
Hungary and Romania, both _in- 
creasing their. output considerably 
above pre-war figures and elevat- 
ing their peoples living standards. 


SOME STATISTICS on eco- 
nomic trends since 1945 tell the 
story dramatically. 


THE SOVIET UNION: Second 
only to the U.S.. in industrial out- 
put, the USSR’s Socialist economy 
forms the heart of the ECMA and 


is the guarantee of its success. In 
the war against. Hitler Germany 
the USSR suffered by far the 


greatest damages of any belliger- 
ent, totalling 679 billion rubles, 
approximately $128,000,000,000 
at prewar prices. Its major sources | 
of coal and iron were occupied 
and ruined, much of its’ machine 
tool industry destroyed by the 
Nazis. 

Yet since the end of the war 
the Soviet Union has annually in- 
creased its total industrial output 
by more than 20 percent—a stag- 
gering amotnt for a nation whose 
output was already at a level suf- 
ficient to smash the German war 
machine. Its rate of increase from 
the end of the war to now has/stagnation, with decline begin- 
gone up as production mounted;|ning in key sectors of the econo- 
Whercas it gained 20 percent inj mies. Instead of improving’ living | 
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WESTERN EUROPE: Here the 
process is in reverse with all 
sources confirming that these na- | i 
tions are in a period of economic) Sig ge x ae 
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By Joseph North 


The leaders of the Communist Party who face 10 


years in jail for their ideas, are uncovering the rigged jury 


system by which any American who is a Negro, Jew, or 
wage worker, can be easily framed. 

They are proving in the court at Foley Square in New 
York City that Big Business owns and operates the entire 


_machinery of justice. 


The Communists are on trial for advocating Marxian 
Socialism and face 10 years in prison for their ideas. No 
overt acts are charged. If convicted, a precedent is estab- 
lished that can similarly jail any American who holds any 
ideas that clash with those held by the powerful and the 


rich. From the first moment the 


‘trial opened the Communists 


took the offensive and put their 
accusers in the dock. The de- 
fendants are proving their 
charge that “Wall Street and 
Park Avenue have captured the 
federal courts here.” They are 
showing that Negroes, Jews, 
workers, housewives, members 
of the American: Labor Partv 
and the Communist ‘Party are 
deliberately excluded from fed- 
eral juries in New York.— 

They have placed on display 
in the courtroom a series of 13 
“spot maps” of Manhattan and 
the Bronx and a giant vari-co- 
ored chart that revealed: 


® Forty-nine percent of the 
persons on 13 typical jury pan- 
els from 1940 until today live 
in the silk stocking 17th Con- 
gressional District, although 


this area includes only 12 per- 
cent of the population in the 
Southern Federal District of 
New York where the trial is 


held. — 
® Executives, who constitute 


9 percent of the populace in the 
Southern District, comprised 
46.1 percent of all jurors drawn 
for 28 typical panels over a 10 
year period. 

The defense has literally 
brought carloads ot evidence to 
the courthouse to prove its case. 


Three members ot the Grand 


Jury that indicted the Commu- 
nists said they were “unem- 


ant mo but: direct examination 
y the defense revealed them to 
be a retired banker, an ex-real 
estate broker and a former top- 
bracket insurance director. 


Typical of the three was Fred- 
erick W. Nehring, of swank 
Bronxville, in Westchester 
County, who was, it developed, 
president of the Nehring Bros. 
Inc., a big real estate firm. He 
admitted membership in the 
Federal Grand Jurors Associa- 
tion, a private group of rich men 
which defense charges helps 
handpick the juries. Another was 
Herbert J. Cartrell, of South 
Nyack, “unemployed”; a former 
cotton-seed oil broker and vice 


Point of Order 


By Sen. hil A. Buster 


TALIN has proposed to meet with President 


Truman to discuss a no-war pact. 
| How do we know what Stalin has in mind? 
If Truman does meet with Stalin, it will look as 
if we are ready to sit down and talk with him. If 
Truman doesn't meet with Stalin, it will look as 
if we aren't ready to sit down and talk. The 
problem is how to sit down and talk without giving 
the impression that we are ready to sjt down and 
talk and also without giving the impression that 
we are unwilling to sit down and talk. 


Perhaps we could counter Stalin’s move by 


: i;set up a “Committee of Initiative 


Me here this week. It is headed by 


JUDGE MEDINA 


president of the powerful Manu- 
facturers Trust. 

_U. S. Attorney McGohey at 
one point claimed no discrimina- 
tion had been proved by the 


testimony of the subpoenaed- 


jurors. - He admitted however 
that the grand and petit jurors 
who testified did reveal “dispro- 
portion of classes.” 


Defense Attorney Harry 
Sacher jumped to his feet: “If I 
ever heard a confession of guilt 
I heard it from Mr. McGohey,” 
he said. The judge hastened to 
McGohey's defense: “He’s not 


_ being charged with any crime,” 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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By ALAN MAX 


Senator Phil A. Buster on Stalin’s Peace Bid. 


=|the same union. 


proposing that he meet Truman out on that rocket 
platform that Forrestal proposes setting up 200,- 
000 miles from the earth. If Stalin says no, that 
will prove that he doesn't really want peace. 


Or we could take another approach. Truman 
could say frankly that he is ready to meet Stalin 
any place and at any time. 
proposes a particular place and a particular time, 
Truman could well reply: “What point is there 
in proposing a particular place and a particular 
time—haven't I said again and again that I am 
ready to meet at ANY place and at ANY time?” 


ized in Europe within the past 
§iseveral weeks, according to infor- 


° ° | 
oe was aOy ee ag of the Amer") ready called for a full-scale Cone 
fe | ican working class movement who sional 


unions, who demanded abolition 


Then when Stalin 
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Unions Blast Jury-Picking ; 
‘Quash Case,’ Say Poles, Dutch 


The scandal of the handpicked jury system in the 
Southern District of New York aroused resentment and or- 
ganized protests this week in many quarters of the United 
States. 3 

Revelations of Social Register grand juries, as disclosed 
in the defense of the 11 Communists now on trial, led to a 
widepspread movement in trade union, legislative, Negro, 
professional and civil liberties groups for the elimination of 
snob justice. 

The international movement to free America’s leading 


Communists was also mounting. 

Three trade unions with a quar- 
ter of a million membership asked 
for the right to appear as “friends 
of the court” in support of the! . 
Communists’ challenge of hand-| | 
picked juries. Stating that union- 
ists are especially concerned with 
the charge that the jury is domi- 
nated by employer representatives, 
attorneys for three CIO unions 
asked Judge Harold Medina for 
leave to file a brief and argue 
against this type of grand jury. 

The unions are Fur and Leather 
Workers; Food, Tobacco, Agricul- 
tural and Allied Workers, and 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 
They pointed out that defense 
evidence has shown that it is pre- 
cisely the members of their unions 
who are barred from the hand- 
picked juries. 

Some 600 Dutch writers, ar- 
tists and other professionals of 
varying political convictions have 


and messages demanding he quash 
the indictments. 

The American Civil Liberties 
Union announced it would enter 
the case on the the side of the 
defendants in the event of an 
appeal. Osmond Fraenkel, one of 
America’s leading attorneys, ob- 
served the proceedings for the 
ACL 


against the Trial of the 12 Amer- 
ican Communists,’ it was learned 


Dr. N. Van Suchtelen, publisher 
and writer. The Dutch commit- 


tee is the third such body organ- * > 


REP. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Brooklyn Democrat, informed the 
American Labor Party that he 
would introduce a bill providing 
for a uniform Federal jury system 
throughout the United States. The 
* Southern District is the only ‘one 


. 1.|which uses the special handpicked 
oe ROCEREON of Team method of. selecting grand and 


y Uni 3 in} oa Pee . A 
s oe ner depart trial juries. He said the bill would 
| 'be the subject of a hearing which 


mation received by the defense. 
Strong French and Czechoslovak}. 
committees have also been form- 


ed. 


a 


I 


country, also cabled_ protests © | “would bring to the surface all 


‘<< J> om 4 9) ° 
the “disgraceful trial of the 42) the facts and factors concerning 


:; i ag j ' 7 
pvninheiaacan in leaders a ae ‘the present method of selecting 
We cannot remain silent when | juries js La 


, 
the American Government puts on: Rep. Vito Marcantonio has al- 


| investigation of the 


resisted attacks against the trade |; andpicking of grand juries. 
| George Baldanzi, right-wing ex- 
of the Taft-Hartley Laws who Qoutive eoumeeidell of the CIO 
courageously defended the rights Textile Workers Union, attacked 
of the American workingmen, who the trial of the Communists on 
are fighting the war hysteria, the i}. basis that “You can’t jail ideol- 
cable read. ogies.” He made it clear that he 
A delegation of seven local of-|\4. against Communism but 
ficials from five New York unions argued that “You can’t lick Com- 
met with Judge Medina in his| munism by jailing a few Com- 
chambers urging that he quash the| munists. You beat Communism 
indictments and grant larger quar- by proving the democratic doc- 
ters for guests in the court so that! tine js far superior to any the 
members of their locals could see; Communists have to offer.” 
whether the Judge. himself, was! The New York branch of. the 
biased toward the defense. National Association for the Ad- 
Led by Sol Reinstein, business} vancement of Colored People 
agent, Local 54, CIO United Shoe/ joined the movement against the 
Workers, the delegation included|jury system instituted in this dis- 
Winifred Norman, organizer, Lo-|trict by Federal Judge John C., 
cal 16, CIO United Office and;Knox. In a wire to Knox, Lind- 
Professional Workers; Merk Ta-|say H. White, local NAACP presi- 
rail, organizer, Local 19, UOP;|dent, said that his organization is 
Bortoluzzi, organizer,|“deeply concerned about the seri- 
CIO United Public Workers; Leo! ous charges of racial and economic 
Valardi, president, Local 121: CIO} discrimination used in the selec- 
Gas, Coke and Chemical Work-| tion of citizens for jury service.” 
ers; Bernard Minter, CIO United 
Furniture Workers and Henry An- 
tell, business agent, Local 140, of 


A CONFERENCE of 100 tead- 
ing citizens and professionals at 
Hotel Capitol also hit at rigged 
Medina told the unionists he|juries as did a meeting at the St. 


was “besieged” by letters, wires (Continued on Page*12) 
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Communists ‘Back Worker Fund Drive 


In a letter cola ee s and friends of the 
Communist chet thir 
SES — aenetent cn, 

ational pt pened oe for the sum of $350,000 to 
sustain activities ef the Party, the Daily Worker and 
The Worker for the current year. 

The annual fund drive is echeduled to begin 
February 15. Winston urged completition of the 
$100,000 special . defense fund drive by that time. 
His letter follows: 


Dear Friends and Comrades: | 

The national leadership of the Commumist Party 
wholeheartedly supports the $225,000 fund drive 
launched by The Worker and Daily Worker. We ask 
you to combine this annual press fund drive with a 
campaign for $125,000 to carry on the 1949 national 
activities of the Communist Party. 
| I appeal‘to you to raise these large sums on the 

basis of two simple propositions. 


PROPOSITION No. 1— More than ever before, | 


_ America’s working people need a vanguard Party 
and a vanguard press to lead them in struggle. And 


here is why. 
BECAUSE increasing speed-up and growing ‘un- 


nston, national organi- — 


freedom from Taft-Hartleyism can only be won in 
clear-sighted struggle against the combined forces of 
the NAM, the Truman Administration, and the reac- 
tionary. misleaders of labor. 
BECAUSE the bipartisan drive against all civil 
liberty mtst be stopped, unless the~right to struggle 
is to be suppressed by a fascist police state. 


BD rer age monopoly’s war preparations and “cold 

” policy threaten both world peace and the na- 

tional economy. BECAUSE: the Wall Street “theory” 

that World War III is inevitable must be exposed 

and defeated, if the people are to seize the new op- 
portunities for peace that now exist. 

PROPOSITION No. 2 — The political heresy trial 


of the 12 indicted Communist leaders is aimed at rob- 


bing the American working class and people of the 
leadership of their vanguard Party and suppressing 
their vanguard press. 

- THAT IS WHY the Justice Department and the 
federal court are trying so desperately to cover up 
the whole corrupt system of class justice, sympolized 
by a “Knox system” of stacking federal juries. 

THAT IS WHY the Truman Administration joins 


if you accept these fundamental propositions, you 
can convince your shopmates and neighbors of their 
validity. If you accept them, you will, I am sure, 
go out and do what needs to be done. 

I urge you to complete the $100,000 defense fund 
drive by February 15, when the $350,000 press and 
Party drive officially begins. I urge you to complete 
the annual press and Party fund drive within a pe- 
riod of six weeks. Districts, sections and clubs are, 
ef course, setting their own goals to assure that they 
are financially equipped to carry on both national 
and local activity on all major issues, and in defense 
of our Party. 

I am confident that our Party members, and the 
tens of thousands of common men and women we 
ean reach, will achieve these goals on time. I am 
confident that the American people will give gener- 
eusly in defense of their own interests, in defense of 
their right to be led by the Communist Party and 
the vanguard working elass press. 


Comradely, _ 
HENRY WINSTON 


employment 
standards. 


ae undermining 
BECAUSE needed wage increases and 


the workers’ living 


the bipartisan House Un-American Committee in “in- 
dicting” all _— and socialist thought. | 


Organization Secretary, 
Communist Party. 


laft-Hartley Repeal 
Endangered Unless 
Labor Acts Now 


By John Williamson 


A new and immediate danger faces the entire labor 
movement now. Truman and Congress threatens to continue 


the essential features of the hated and despised Taft-Hartley| 
And the 


Act under a new name. 
danger is great that they will be 
~ able to do this, because labor is 
not fully awake of what goes on, 
and not mobilized for effective ac- 
tion. | 

Prior to the Administration’s new 
. sleight-of-hand legislation that sup- 
posedly repeals the Taft-Hartley 
‘Act, the average trade unionist was 
‘convinced that the vote of the peo- 
ple against the Taft-Hartley Con- 


gress on. November 2 had settled 


the matter. Some even answered | 
‘the proposal to press the fight for 
Taft-Hartley repeal, by sav ‘ing this 
was “beating a dead horse.” 
Even today, after Truman and 
‘Secretary of Labor Tobin have 


‘thumbed their nose at all of the | 


trade unions and introduced a “one- 
package” proposal ' despite labor's: 
unanimous demand for a “two- 
package” proposal, there is as yet 
“no mass protest registering in 
Washington from every shop and 
local union in the nation. 

This is primarily because the 


workers don’t yet see what is inside | 


this “one-policy” Truman deal. 
* 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT and 


the workers should understand two 
key things about the Truman Ad- 
ministration Bill: 

1) In itself, it continues some 
features of the notorious Taft- 
Hartley Act, such as a 30-day cool- 
ing-off period for strikes in so- 


called vital mdustries, prohibition| 


of secondary boycotts when eon- 
nected with jurisdictional disputes, 
submission to binding arbitration 
of any dispute arising ever existing 
contracts, etc. 

2) Much more serious ts the pro- 
cedure of the Truman Administra- 
tion. It gives the impression of 


conceding “much” to labor but if| 


left to Congress and the Adminis- 
tration supporters, it will be “little” 
indeed. 

This “one-paekage” bill, creates 
the utmost eonfusion, from which 
the forces of the monopolies in 
Congress will benefit. It provides 
for no vote on the single clear-cut 
issue of repealing the Taft-Hartley 
Act. ° While this omnibus Bill is 
being chopped to pieces by amend- 
ments, with Secretary of Laber 
Tobin: already giving eneoura’e- 


‘ment to this process, the old Taft- 


Why The 


An Editorial 


Star Died 


_ "HE LIBERAL NEW YORK STAR died last week. — 
The Star died because it was rapidly becoming indistinguish- 


- able from any other Big Business sheet. 


It had a few bubbles of 


progressivism left in it, but not enough to overcome the overwhelm- 


ing weight of its new viewpoint. 


The Star had- ceased being a 


paper crusading for the peoples welfare from the minute. it signed — 


up in the bi-partisan, cold war camp. 
I. F. Stone, of the Star’s best known columnists, says that the 


Star died becdlise the eople for whom it crusaded would not buy 


it—they preferred Dick 
apology always made by 
difficulties of b 


Tracy, he says regretfully. 
reformers when they give way before the 
attling reaction.. But it is not the people who failed 


This is the 


the Star; it was the Star that failed the people. 
The Daily Worker has been battling reaction and the source 


of all reaction—capitalism—for 25 


It has not failed. It will 


years. 


not fai]. The financial difficulties which helped to strangle the Star - 
have not and will not strangle this working class paper, even though 
they arg greater for us than they ever were for the Star. 

: That is because this paper has had the tireless, devoted sup- 
“ae of men and women who have sacrified their bread for it. They 


. have given of their earnings and savin 
cialism flying ‘amid the nightmares of 


to keep the banner of So- 
They 


‘the 


Big Business press. 


are doing that right now. That kind of American will gather, for 
example, next Friday evening, Feb. 11, at the Hotel Diplomat, in 
New York City where Daily Worker brigaders will meet with the 
Communist Party 12,)to map new actions in defense of their own 


press and of democratic liberty. 


Marshall Field could not and would 


not have such meetings. That is why the Star is dead an the 


Daily Worker Hives... : 


ee te | . 


F 


Hartley Act \continues in effect. 
In the end, labor will be con- 
fronted with an alleged “lesser evil” 
bill, which will differ little from 
the present Taft-Hartley Act. Fhus 
Truman gives the appearance of ad- 
hering to his election promises 
while, in effect, he has opened a 
big door through which to escape 
em. 
Thus, Truman pretends to ad- 
here to election promises, while the 
capitalist press insists angrily that 
the anti-labor “teeth” of the Taft- 
Hartley Act must remain. This is 
the bipartisan teamwork that con- 
tinues illusions among broad sec- 


tions of labor. 
. 


THE MAJORITY cf the top 
trade union officials, ty pified by 
Grecn and Murrav don’t raise their 
vo.ces in protest, because they are 
ticd to the overall imperialist poli- 


-eies of tae Truman Administration. 


While some efforts have been 
made by progressive-led unions 
and by rank-and-file forces to regis- 
ter through petitions and delaga- 
tions their demand for immediate | eee 
and unconditional repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and re-enactment, 
without amendments, of the Wag- 
ner Act, this has not yet reached 
serious or effective national. pro- 
portions. 

An alarm needs to be sounded 
and actions should be organized 
now. 

The workers must reinforce their 
anti-Taft-Hartley vote of Novem- 
ber 2 with activities that will bring 
a halt to the dangerous procedure. 

The will of the voters who turned 
out over 100 of the vicious Taft- 
Hartley congressmen on November 


2 is expressed in the direct, vet sim- 
It | 


ple, Marcantonio Bill HR-259. 
calls for four things in short sen- 
tences. 


is hereby repealed. 


2) The National Labor Relations 
Act of July, 1945, is re-enacted. 


3) The U. S. Conciliation Service 


‘is re-established with the Depart- 


ment of Labor. 


| 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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1) The Taft-Hartley Act of 1947 


4) The Norris-LaGuardia Anti- 


Dewey'll Spend Plenty 
--To Aid Big Business 


By Michael Singer 


. ALBANY.—Republican leaders here are dismayed by 
state-wide reaction to Gov. Dewey § $936, 000,000 budget. 
'They had hoped its deceptive “spending” program would 


ive the governor a liberal face®— 
a the 1950 gubematorial and} 


senatorial elections and allay re- 
sentment against his soak-the-poor 
tax policies. 

Instead mounting protest dur- 
‘ing the week from teachers, state 
employes and upstate localities 
have given Deweys high com- 
mand the jitters. The budget, 
with its $168,000,000 new tax in- 
crease, has even provoked a “rebel” 

rley of upstate Republicans 

school-starved eommunities. 


Dewey made much of the fact 
that he was —— the personal 
income tax to its full 100 percent 
rate, eliminating the 40 percent 
rebate to high income. This re- 
bate has robbed: the state of $500,- 


‘000,000 since 1946 and with the 


25 percent cut in corporation fran- 
chise taxes since that year would 
have given the state $900,000,000 
for hospitals, schools, child care, 
relief and wage increases. 
* 

THE GOVERNOR, continuing 

his mania for highway construc- 


tion, appropriated another $37,-| 


000,000 for fancy roads, but did 
not give a cent for teacher wage 


raises, or child care, slashed budget: 


percentages for welfare” and_lo- 
YYTTIITITI TTT 
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cies, 


calities, reduced. the school lunch 
program and delayed making per- 
manent the existing cost of Jivm 
bonus for state employes un 
1950. 

In addition, Dewey continued 
to keep $121,000,000 in his “re- 
serves’ for future “tax deficien- 
a clever scheme to deprive 
the people of this money for ime- 
mediate needs. Instead of using 
the $218,000,000 Capital Con- 
struction Fund for building 
schools, he provides a miserly $40,- 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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a ATTENTION, TOM CLARK! = 
_Here A re Yo Ur Advo cates rg =. 
Of Force and Violence 


oe By George Morris | 
Attorney General Tom Clark is too busy trying to pin false “force and violence” 
charges on the leaders of the Communist Party to see the real advocates of force and 


violence, or he’d indict the editors and publishers. of the American Woolen and Cotton 


» months plane trip for the company; 


Reporter, organ of the country’s 
powerful textile interests. The 
Post Office Department would lift 
that magazine’s mailing privileges 
if it were really interested in en- 
forcing laws on obscenity. 

The Jan. 20 issue of the mag- 
azine with main oftices in Boston, 
runs a pampbhlet-size attack on 
labor, launched a wage-cut drive, 
and say the labor movement is 
“run just exactly the same as Scar- 
face Al Capone ran the racket 
business,’ and the “same way 
Lucky Luciano ran the prostitu- 
tion business.” But before the 
magazines editorial gets to its 
real object, wage cuts, and to 


Phiip Murray and William Green| 


who are held responsible for the 
“racket,” a fascist attack is aimed 
at the Communists, as follows. — 

“There ought to be an open sea- 
son on Communists and all other 
activities of this kind. In fact there 
ought to be a bounty for the pelts 
of such vicious animals. | 


“As a matter of fact, in the 
above situation we have just de- 
scribed a condition that has much 
to do with the relocation of indus- 
tries, moving them out of Massa- 
chusetts into other neighborhoods, 
where such un-American and un- 
Christian activities would not’ only 
be prevented, but we offer the pre- 
sumption that the local authorities 
in South Carolina or in Georgia, 
for instance, would very quickly 
cast the perpetrators of, any such 
activities on to the chain gang 
and right into the stockade where 


they really belong.” | 
-- The Department of Justice is 


denounced not only for anti-trust 


suits against “necessary and legiti- |: 
mate business,” but also for giving |. 
“not a bit of attention” to the! 


«a ° e b> 
terrible economic waste” known 
as the “labor racket.” 

* 


THE STARTING POINT of 
the magazine’s indignation splurg- 
ed from its slick orange-colored 
cover, is a little four page monthly 
‘paper. Workers’ Voice, issued by 
the Communist Party in Lawrence, 
Mass. particularly an artitle in it 
reprinted from an earlier issue 


of The Worker. The article, re- 


printed in the Voice, noted that 
workers of American Woolen’s 
giant Wood Mill, are resisting 
speedup. It reports several stop- 
pages that had successfully 
stopped the installation of “new 
machinery and a dangerous con- 


‘veyor system”, to speedup the 


workers and hasten layoffs. 


Another stoppage of weavers 
and loomfixers came in response 
to management's demand _ that 
workers take responsibility for 
grease and dirt on cloth and take 
time to string paper on warps and 
arrange other details. The work- 
ers said the cloth got dirty from 
collected grease, which covers the 
looms because no loom-cleaners 
were hired. 


In another case the protest was 
against. the newly introduced 


Isn’t it pitiful that not only the Federal 
Government but the State Government and the municipal 


authorities themselves do nothing? ‘There ought to be an 
open season on Communists and all other activities of this 
kind. 


n fact, there ought to be a bounty for the pelts. 


of such vicious animals. 


Asa matter of fact, in the above situation we have just 


described a condition that has much to do with the re- 


location of industries; moving them out of Massachusetts 


into other neighborhoods, where such un-American and up- 
Christian activities would not only be prevented, but we 


offer the presumption that the local authorities in S 


Carolina or in Georgia 

cast the perpetrators of any such 

gang and right into the stockade where they re 

) abor groups, the 

and the A. F. of L., would deny that they have any interest 
or any responsibility in the matter but: a. denial by either 
Phil Murray of the CIO or old man Green of the 
A. F. of L, would be untruthful because either one of 


them could prevent: that kind of activity in a minute. Ac- 


tually these Communistic fellows in the leaflets above de- 
scribed and referred to brag about the CIO. They may 
not parade together but they do cohabit. And really there 
is mighty little of anything to choose between them. 


, Here are some excerpts from the American Wool & Cotton 
Reporter, trade journal of the textile manufacturers. 


Not a single, solitary person out of 


that 500 voted for outside labor leadership, not a single 


one of them voted for CIO representation. That points 
out that it can be done. 


It suggests a cure in the indi- 


‘A SLAVE FOR SIX YEARS, according to his testimony 


against farmer George Stark in Mankato, Minnesota’s _history- 
making case, Francisco Rodriguez (center) is shown leaving the 
courtroom flanked by government attorneys. 


——- 
——— 


Klan Opens 


Terror Drive 


In South Ohio 


By Elmer O. Fehlhaber 


ATHENS, O.— The Ku Klux Klan, after months of 
secret organizing throughout southern Ohio, has decided to 
come out openly with acts of terrorism against the Negro 


people. ¢ = 


a } b b ° Ohi li 
The decision was touche d| pr -_— earing io license 


° ‘ | 
off in part by the desire of the; cheidon said that the ~ chief 
Klansmen in this section of Klansmen in Ohio was Robert 
Ohio to place pressure on Sheakley of Akron. 
members of the state legisla-- At one time, when the Klan 
ture to prevent the adoption | reached its height im Ohio, Akron 
of FEPC legislation by the ‘v@s 4 stronghold. 


General Assemblv now meet-' Since the organization of the 
ing of Seay CIO United Rubber Workers, the 


The § d i Klan has not been able to make 
a ee ee -any real comeback. The union at 


Klan took place last summer on! ihe time of its birth and for a few 
the outskirts of Dayton where years afterward conducted educa- 
crosses were burned near’ a set-| tina] work against the Klan. Of 
tlement of Negroes who had late, however, the rubber workers’ 
moved into an area that previously | union has let down badly in the 
had been lily white. ~ struggle against discrimination. 

Protests by Negro organizations | Through the efforts of progres- 


vidual instance for the present bad condition. But we are 
not going to have the cure by peaceful, sweet and lovely, 
fair old American plan met‘eds. : 
won't allow it—and they are in the saddle still. But we 
are going to have it just the same. 


The labor racketeers 


Gaffney, S._C., they had labor trouble. Milliken shut that 
mill right down flat and kept it shut for months, and 


‘months and months until the operatives were willing “of 


their own choosing” to come back and go to work for 


And in another mill of Roger Milliken’s in. 


| fair wages. ‘That is the way to run a textile mill. 


trucks, which added to the burden 
of those manning them, and their 
faulty construction caused them 
to tip over. In one case a work- 
ers leg was missed by an inch. A 
stoppage dispensed with the use of 
the trucks. 

The Wool and Cotton Report- 
er, frothing at the mouth with in- 
temperate language, views the 


stoppages at the plant under con- 


tract with CIO’s textile union as 


Not 


“Communist disruptive practices.” 
They “insist that by their sit-down 
they prevented great efficiencies 
‘and great economies and say they 
saved the jobs of a lot of people,” 
screeches the magazine. Havin 

placed a label of “Communism” 
on those who resist speedup and 
bigger workloads, the magazine 
suggests a “bounty for the pelts of: 


| 


such vicious animals.” 
(Continued on Page 9) 


Double Talk 
Flows From 
Toledo Boss 


TOLEDO, Ohio.—Paul S. Rob- 


erts, export service manager for 
the Electric Auto-Lite Co. here, 
has earned the title of “hypocrite 
of the week.” 

Roberts is leaving on a six- 


and will cover five continents. 
-He plans to stop in India, Cairo, 
Siam, Hong Kong, Manila, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and Hawaii. 
“The greatest attraction about 
this business,” Roberts said on the 
eve of his departure, comes from 
“the friends you make in all cor- 


ners of the earth. It certainly 
breaks down any ideas you might 
harbor about racial inferiority or 
such things.” 

These lofty words by the export 
manager are a striking contrast to 


the hiring policy of Electric Auto- 
Lite. . 


OFFICE AND MIMEO SUPPLIES | 
Gensup Stationery Co. 


8 West 47th Street 
LUxemburg 2-0967-8 


41 East 14th Street 
GRam. 7-7211-7212 


and leaders of the CIO United | sives, particularly at Goodyear, the 


Electrical and Radio Workers at 
Dayton caused the Klansmen to) 
beat a retreat for the time being. | 


Now the second demonstration 
has come—the burning of crosses 
and the driving of a Negro wom- 
an and her eight children- from 
her home near Athens. 


* 


THE KLAN has been watching | 
public reaction carefully to dis- 
cover if it is safe for the hooded | 
mobsters to enlarge their activity. | 


And, unfortunately, there has| 
not been any real organized ac- 
tivity here to stamp out the re- 
newal of Klan gangsterism. 


The actions of the Athens 
County sheriff, George Bateman, 
led to the suspicion that the coun- 
ty law enforcement officer is 
either totally inefficient or looks 
with approval on the night riders. 

He has done nothing to find | 
those responsible, has refused to 
reveal the whereabouts of the 
mother and her children and in 
general has performed in the man- 
ner of a Dixiecrat sheriff. 


* 


! 


IN NEW-YORK, Professor! 
James H. Sheldon, administrative 
chairman of the Anti-Nazi League, 
whose father was at one time pros- 
ecutor in Washington county near 
here, said that the Klan had de- 
veloped plans for a large scale 
organizing drive in Ohio. 

A delegation of Ohio Klansmen 
conferred recently with Grand 
Dragon Green at Atlanta, Sheldon 
said, and at the initiation meet- 


ings of the terrorists on Stone 
Mountain near Atlanta there have 


original union program is being 
revived. 


Communists 

id So. Sid 
Aid So. Side 
Fire Victims 

CHICAGO.—An investigation of 
the disastrous fire which killed 
eight tenants on Jan. 22 at 549 E. 
44 Pl. was under way this week, 
following a rally by the South Side 
Communist Party. 

The meeting at the Mt. Zion 
Church set up a three-man com- 
mittee to secure legal and other 
aid for the families of the victims 
and for the 60 other tenants who 
were burned out. 

Ishmael P. Flory who spoke at 
the rally, declared the committee 
would “try to assess the blame for 
this tragedy and bring legal ac- 
tion on behalf of the victims.” 

Also on the committee with 


Flory ase Bishop DuPree of the 
Mt. Zion Church and Melvin 


| Brown. 


Those who attended the Com- 


munist Party rally last Monday 
brought clothing and food to aid 
the fire victims. 


VT 
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Stalin Peace Bid Thrills World — 


Door Opened Again, Wallace Says; Truman Maneuver Seen 


By Joseph Starobin © | 

Joseph Stalin has again broken the ice of the cold war, 
and Americans ‘are watching President Truman to see 
whether the election time promises of peace were merely 
talk, or will be followed by deeds. In his replies to four 
questions by Kingsbury Smith of the INS, the Soviet premier 
proposed a-meeting with Truman, a declaration by both 
countries pledging never to fight each other, and a con- 
ference of foreign ministers of Germany. He envisaged that 
the Soviet “blockade” at Berlin could be lifted if the pro- 


jected separate goverment in Germany were dropped. As 
seer ‘Henry Wallace put it, “Stalin has 
opened the door again,” and the 


ceeding, in terms of yet restoring 
capitalism in western Europe by 
1952, even assuming that this 
shoulu be the object of American 
policy. On Jan. 13, Walter Lipp- 
mann pointed out that the Marshall 
Plan’s dim_ prospects contradict 
“the theory held by many but not 
all m high places that the balance 
of forces between the Soviets and 
the West is progressively improv- 
ing and that it is advantageous to 
postpone the negotiation of partial 
settlements.” 

President Truman and his poli- 
cies are on the spot, and he must 


second case shows that Norway 
remains an ally only under the 
threat of getting no arms, not be- 
cause she is really sold on the 
necessity of the alliance. And 
even then, her Social-Democratic 
government can. sell the alliance 
to her people only on the assur- 
ance that no bases will be granted 
'—a very rickety structure for a 
military alliance! 
* 


IT IS BEING ARGUED, of 
‘course, that the Soviets are offering 
to negotiate out of weakness. And 


is doing its utmost to expand east-| 
west trade, 


4 


* 


OUR PEOPLE were told, you 
remember, that the purpose of the 
get-tough policy was not war, but 
pressure to bring the Soviets to 
‘the conference table, a line which 
each step of our foreign policy 
belied. 
But now that the Soviets them- 
‘selves propose a conference, what 
excuse remains for not holding it? 
And if the objective of the North 
Atlantic alliance, as we are told, 


? 


a ee 


Progressive Party leader demand- 
ed that it should be kept open. 
At this writing, Secretary of 


is to gain security, supposedly | 


' 


against the alleged menace from) 


Russia, what could give us greater | 


some commentators therefore pro- 
pose to step up the “cold war.” . 


But this is the same illusion that 


not only answer Stalin, but answer 
to all those Americans who have 


taken his pledges of peace as more 
than “campaign oratory.” : 

The time is ripe for a broadside 
American peace movement which 
takes this opportunity that Stalin 
has opened up. 


For the President will only ma- 
neuver, if left to himself. But if 
‘the people intervene, America‘ it- 
self can get off the dangerous spot 


to which the Administration's poli- 
cies have led us. 


> 


Text of Stalin’s Statement 


France agreed to postpone the 
establishment of a separate West- 
ern German state, pending a meet- 
ing of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters to consider the German 
problems as a whole,. would the 
'government of the U. S. S. R. be 
prepared to remove the restric- 
tions which the Soviet authorities 
have imposed on communications 
between Berlin and the Western 
zones of Germany? 

“Answer. Provided the United 
States of- America, Great Britain 
and France observe the conditions 
set forth in the third question. the 
Soviet government sees no obstacle 
to. lifting transport restrictions, on 


security than a direct understand- | 
ing with Russia herself? ‘got us on the merry-go-round, and 
And what could be a sharper has been proven false by three 
exposure of the weak foundations years of a bankrupt diplomacy. As 
of the North Atlantic alliance than | Alvarez del Vayo points out in the 
Sweden’s refusal to come into it! Jan. 29 Nation, the USSR offers to 
and Norway's knuckling under te ‘negotiate “at a moment when Rus-| 
obvious pressure from Washing- sia, if not winning, is_ certainly 
ton. 


fF |State, Dean’ Acheson has replied 
msiwith more of a snear at Stalin 
fee, than a policy, the suave Wall 
g22 = Street lawyer, obviously stung by 
(eee the power of Stalin’s initiative, im- 
fm pressed even his best friends, 
“such as James Reston of the N. Y. 
_| Times as “perhaps too a little too 
brilliant and too negative. . . .” 
-Achesons line was that a peace 
pact with the Soviet Union is un- 
necessary since both powers are 
members of the United Nations; 
but if we are so loval to the United 
'Nations, which can solve all our 
iproblems, then why are we press- 

ing for a military alliance? 
And Acheson’s argument that 
Stalin and Truman alone could 
‘not sit down for a settlemént be- 
cause the interests of other powers 
are involved was not convincing, 
although it relieved the panicky 
British Foreign Office. Obviously, 
an American-Soviet settlement is 
mm the interests of all peoples. No 
legitimate interest of any country 
would be endangered by an Amer- 

ican-Soviet accord. 


The first case shows that; gaming ground in the cold war.” 
even an ally which is getting Mar-| And he adds that the Soviets are 
shall Plan aid, and is offered arms | “leading from strength, not weak- 


hy the War Department prefers ness.” 
not to become entangled. The! For the Marshall Plan is not suc- 


= ‘ 


Premier Joseph Stalin’s state- a | 
ment, in the form of replies to _— a cai 
four questions submitted to him 
by J. Kingsbury Smith, European 
general manager of International 
News Service: | 


“First question. Would the ‘gael 
emment of the U.S.S.R. be pre- 
pared to consider the issuance of a 
joint declaration with the govern- 
ment of the United States of 
America asserting that the respec- 
tive governments have no intention 
of resorting to war against one 
another? | 


“Answer. The Soviet government’ 
would be prepared to consider the #2g@ 
Pa “4 sce reyes th ee ee eee M™, (the understanding, however, that 

ond “question. Would the, 2 a 2 «transport and trade restrictions in- 
es ies ah Melee © ee oe ees \troduced by the three powers be 
prepare f a thc 1. ; ate eee lifted simultaneously. 
ment of the Unite tates oO ‘ Wi: 
“Fourth question. Would your 


America in carrying out measures 
designed to implement this pact of excellency be prepared to confer 
with President Truman at a 


peace, such as gradual disarma- 
mutually suitable place to discuss 


ment? 
“Answer. Naturally, the govern- the possibility of concluding such 
a pact of peace? 


ment of the U. S. S. R. could co- 
operate with the government of| ~ Third question. If the govern-} “Answer. I have already stated 
ments of the United States of|before that there is no objection to 


the United States of America ‘in 
taking measures designed to im-) America, the United Kingdom and'a meeting.” 


Texas Governor For Vote Restriction, Sales Tax 


HOUSTON, Tex.—The 28-min-¢ 
ute opening message of Gov. Beau- 
ford Jestor to the 5lst Texas legis- 
lature, noted that it would be nec- 
essary to enact a voter’s registra-'| 
tion law, and also suggested the 
imposition of a so-called “citizen’s 
tax” to replace the revenue lost 
if the polltax were abolished. 

Southern voters ;registration laws 
are generally constructed so as to 
minimize the vote of Negroes, 
working people generally, and 
minority groups. It will be -the 
duty of Texas progressives and la-| 
bor to couple abolition of the poll- 
tax with the establishment of a 
broadly democratic vo‘er registra-| 
tion proceedure. 

As for the so-called “citizens 
tax” which the governor proposed 
and which caused quite a public 
furors, Jester disavowed that he 
meant any kind of sales tax, say- 
ing that it was simply a nominal 
tax to be paid by every citizen to 
support the state government. 


@ Yes, a real 8mm Filmo... 
the new “Companion” model 
... at a new low price and 
guaranteed for life!* Light- 
est in weight of all spool- 
loading 8’s, and the easiest to 
load. Filmocoted F2.5 lens. 
Four speeds—8, 16, 24, and 32 * 
frames per second. Come in | YET, THE NEWSPAPER dis- 

~ and see Filmo. Companion. cussion has already unmasked not 
. par the current arguments against 

‘peace, but most of the cold war 

arguments of the past. Who can 

now repeat the weak tune that the 

Soviet Union must prove itself by 

deeds—for what can be more im- 

pressive than two practical pro- 

posals from Stalin within one 
week? 

While firmly standing on what 
it believes to be its rights, as in 
=|Berlin, or the note to Norway, 
the USSR has taken many steps 
'which challenge our own Admin- 
‘istration’s peace professions, Last 
Septembers plan for simultaneous 
a a ws esa outlawing the atomic 
‘bomb and_ controlling atomic 
energy comes to mind, especially 
‘at a time when the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission boasts of its 
growing stockpile of ever-deadlier 


bombs. 


| The withdrawal of Soviet 
-'troops from Korea on New Year's 

‘Day is another step which the 

3 ‘Pentagon has not yet matched. 
, 3 “ +| And there is next week's parley 
Overheated Radiators | on Austria, too. 
| : Everywhere, the popular forces 
Cleaned and Repaired « led by Communists is pressing for 
103 AVENUE D positive solutions to the mess 
Set. ith and 8th Sts. which imperialist intervention has 
New York City created. In Greece, it is not the 
Democratic Army which insists on 
continuing the civil war. And 
‘in China, peace has been brought 
to Peiping and Tientsin while the 
People Army stands ready _ to 
negotiate the same terms for the 
Yangtse River cities. 

In western Europe, the French 
and Italian Communist Parties 
have undercut their own war- 
mongers and the whole propaganda 
for a North Atlantic alliance. And 
the newly-formed Council of Mu- 
tual Economic Aid in eastern Eu- 
rope not only holds the door open 
for other nations in Europe, but 
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plement this — of peace -and 
leading to gradual disarmament. 
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10,000th MATERNITY FUND BABY 
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THE MOST RELIABLE PLACE 

TO SEND PARCELS TO 

RUSSIA and ROMANIA, Duty 
Prepaid is Through 


PARCELS TO RUSSIA, In 


391 EASTERN PARKWAY 
rooklyn 16, N. Y, 


Telephone: MAin 2-1771 
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WE SEND PARCELS te PALESTINE 
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@ NEW AIR MAIL SERVICE e@ 
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Ask fer eur special Passever * parcel 
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Our New York Office: 
139 WEST 56th STREET 
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Bar Organizers 


AKRON, Ohio. — The extreme 
right-wing AFL Chemical Work. 
ers Union with headquarters here 
is having immigration trouble. One 
vice-president and three organ- 
izers were not permitted to cross 
over from Canada and atiend a 
| board meeting at the imterna- 
tional’s new headquarters ~~ 


Sie ie 


Mrs. Marie B. Koval , is the proud mama of 
000th baby born under the maternity benefit provisions of 
won by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 


Koval received 2 $50 maternity benefit, 


“ 
wd, Ww 


' 
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casion, when a N egro labor leader 


hangs on ike thread of a pending 


JUDGE KNOX SLANDERS JEWS, CARICATURES NEGROES PLEADING FOR THEIR LIVES 


By Art Shields 
Judge John C. Knox, who 


handpicks the penthouse jury 


panels in the New York Federal Court, where the Commu- 
nists are on trial, gets many a chuckle as he sends. N Negroes 


to prison. 
Knox has also indicated his 
amusement, on at least one oc-|/ 


was beaten up by the cops. 
Now two of the 11 Communists 
are Negroes. They are Council- 
man Ben Davis of New York, and 
Henry Winston, organizational sec- 
retary of the Communist Party. 
And it is hard to see how these 


Negro leaders can get a fair trial 


ae a jury handpicked by this 
judge. 

Knox, who started his career as 
an attorney for a big Wall Street 
bank, is also bitterly anti-Com- 
munist. But we are talking here 
about his bias against Negroes. 

* ‘ 

JUDGE KNOX, of course, isn’t 
personally sitting in the trial of 
Ben Davis and Henry Winston. 


But as Presiding Judge of the 
Federal Court he supervises the 
selection ,of the jury panels. And 
he boasted in Uniontown, Pa., 
two weeks ago that his juries are 
“handpicked” and “will continue 
to be handpicked.” 


If one wants to know -why this 
handpicking skips Negroes one 
need only turn to Knoxs two 
books. 

These books—The Judge Comes 
of Age, and Order in the Court— 
reek with race prejudice. The 
judge, however, thinks his anec- 
dotes of Negro prisoners, who 
jtalk in a black-faced comedian 


jwhom the judge introduces his 


dialect, never heard ia real life, 
are very funny indeed. 

The Jewish people involved in| 
Knox’s stories are also vaudeville], 
stage characters, whom Knox may 
have seen in the theatre of his | 
native Waynesburg, Pa., 50 years 
ago. 

w 


THE JEWISH PEOPLE to 


readers are the “worried little 
Jew, the “Hebrew” bootlegegers, 
the “small, poorly dressed, beard- 
ed Jew, or the “orthodox Jew” 
on the witness stand, who kept on 
telling lies, according to Knox’s! 


UNIONISTS TELL IT TO CONGRESS ON TAFT HARTLEY | ACT 


ye “ J. @ 
os , # . a .° "a%e'« ; 5S: my ~.% <i. my s¢ “ 


A quarter million signatures chiling for jena “ the Tatt- Blertioy io Lad immediate res- 
toration of the Waener Act were deposited by representatives of the United Electrical Radio and 
Michine Workers (CIO) at the door of Rep. John Lesinski (center, dark suit), chairman of the House 
labor comm!ttee. UE members later made the rou nds on Capitol Hill to impress 100 other Congress- 


_men with ‘the union's overwhelming sentiment on this issue. 
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Jeqro Rai 


By Rob:srt Wocd 


For a Southern Negro railroad ‘worker, Jimcrow is a monster with four fists, 
hammer!ne away, The Negro railman has to stand fast avainst a hostile ruling class: a 


road Workers Fight 
jacon-Company Ouster Move 


, THE WORK®R, SUNDAY FEBRUARY 


Jury-Rigger Oozes Race, Religious Bigo 


rather incredible story, until 2 
lawyer insisted that he be sworn 
“with his hat on” his head. 

Knox also likes to tell of the 
“shrieking Armenian” _ prisoners, 
who kept crying that there was 
“injoostice” in 
was socked, when he sent them 
away. And he speaks in a dis- 
paraging manner of other minority 


| groups. 


But the Negroes get special 
treatment in Knox's books. 

Knox’s manufactured “Negoes” 
speak with a crude, Roark Brad- 
ford dialect that sounds like noth- 


(Continued on Page 12)" 


To Ask Court 
Bar Scrool Bins 


Special te the Daily Worker 


EAST ST. LOUIS, IIl., Feb. 1./ 
—Barring of Negro children trom) 


yesterday, three groups of Negro- 


children had ‘sought to enroll in 


schools nearest their homes lim- 


ited only to white children. 
Twelve students of the Jimcrow 


iL ] ior High School asked 
Hin Esast St.Louis iv Jove mies schoot ates 


and six others tried to register at 


Kast St. Louis high school. 


- 


the lily-white public schools here 
was assailed today by the local 
chapter of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of C ol- 
ored people and the local Pro- 
gressive Party. ! 
William Jones, attorney for the 
NAACP, announced that he would. 
move for a writ of mandamus in| 
the Circuit Court to force admis-, 
sion of the Negro children. 
At the same time, the Progtes-, 
sive Party newly-elected, 
Democratic Governor Adlai Stev- 
enson demanding that he inter-| 
vene with the local Board of Edu-'! 
cation to end the Jimcrow school 
setup. 
Reminding Gov. Stevenson thet’ 


state statutes pronibit Jimcrow 
schools in the state, the Progres-| 


wired 


| 


rai':oad he wor':s for, the “Brotherhood which excludes: him fro.n _membership and the 


Federal agencies set up for the 
industry. | 


Take ine case of the {wo Negro 
crew members of the “Texas. 
—Eag'e.” I's a streamliner which 
gailons the 372-miles from Hous. | 
ton to Brownsville. The trdka's| 
moder engine is the pride of the’ 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Metico| 
Railway. The train marks a high- | 
point, too, for Negro railroaders 
IQ Passenger iwice:| It is the only 
one in tue nation which“ carries 
two Negroes in iis crew, a head- 
end brakeman and a rear - end 
flagman 


| 


* 

FOR 22 YEARS these two Ne- 
gro workers have been on the 

edse of losing their jobs. For, 
Alexander F. Whitney finds their 
employment not to his liking. The 
president of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen speaks glow- 
ingly of Truman’s “Fair Deal” but 
he has held on to his organization *s | 
Jinicrow clause. And he is deter. 
mined to make train crews as lily-| 
white as his “Brotherhood.” | 

The jobs of these men now 


appeal to the U. S. 
Court. In December tne Federal 
Court in Texas turned its face and 
declared it saw no discrimination. 
The Railroad Adjustment Board, 
set up under the Railway Labor) 


aia ruled Be jobs belonged to ination. 


‘lvnchers have a tougher time of 


white trainmen. The Board which 
‘handed down. this job-destroying, 
award included among its “judges”, 
a member of the very Brotherhood. 
of Railroad Trainmen involved in| 
‘the struggle. i 

Years ago, Negro operating men 
were hounded out of the indusiry |. 
by the hundreds. It was all done 
by simple terror. But its net so: 
easy these days. There are sev- 

eral reasons. It’s 1949 and job 


it. Now there is an organiza- 
tion in Texas to which the Crew’ 
men of the “Texas Eagle” belong. |: 
And the Colored Trainmen otf 


America is taking. an appeal to the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 


More, the CTA is part of a 
larger organizational setup, en- 
titled the Negro Railway Labor 
Executives Committee, made of 
top leaders in five railroad unions 


whose membershi p is Negro. iC zechoslovakia 


They've hired lawyers, too, and. 
thev include some of the best rail- 
road labor attorneys in the coun- 
try. 


Jelegation to Capitol 
Asks Segregation Ban 
CHICAGO. — More than 100 
delegates will leave Chicago by 
bus and train on Thursday, Feb.| 
10 for a two-day legislative assem- 
bly in Washington to demand an 


end to segregation and discrim- 


ee — 
, 
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Denortaiion of Warhol Fough 


iN “EAPOLIS.—The fight to 
block deportation of Peter War-!! 
201, Minneapolis trad2 unionist 
and war veteran, is being carried | 
0 tie Board of Immigration Ap-| 
‘peal. 


This action was taken by the!; 


Warvol Defense Committee and 
the American Committe for Pro- 
tection of Foreign Born when the 
presiding inspector of immigration, 
John McWhorter, C hicago, an- 
nounced his recommendation - for 
deportation on Jan. 20. Warhol 
is being represented by Douglas 
Hall, Minneapolis labor counsel. 
Peter Warhol, 37, is a member 
of Tiocal 150, International Wood- 
workers of America, and he was 
formerly the business agent for 
the AFL Upholsterers Union here. 


Brought to this country from 
when he 
vears old, he 


was 
has_ four 


brothers wao were all born in the 
U.S., and who served with him 
in the armed* forces during the 
war. On the basis of his; Army 
service, he had applied for citi- 
zenship. 


three 


Mrs. W arhol is a descendant of | 


eee ae 
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Look for important eS 


announcement by 2 


: 
S\IBERTY BOCK CLUBS 
3 


on page 9 of the 


| released on $1000 bail. 


Magazine Section today _ $ 


sive Party called on him “to in-! 
sure the enlorcement of state laws 
and in fulfillment of your elec- 
tion promises to help in the pro-| 
tection and extension ot civil rights | 
in the state.” : 

Protesting the school board's re- 
fusal at an emergency mzetin® 
yesterday to order the admission | 
of the Negro children, the Prog- | 
ressives also picketed the board's’ 
offices today at noon. | 


With the school term ending | 


en § 


a | 


General Grant,; and the ceedy 
has three American-born children. | 


Warhol was arrested for de- 


| 
portation on Sept. 11, 1947 and‘ 
Hearings | 
in the case were conducted by the: 
mmigration and = Naturalization 
Service in March, 1948, on: 


charges of Communist Party mnem- 4 


bership from 1935 to 1938. =| 
9d 


On the Scoreboard, hv Lester 
Rodney, and Ia This Corner, by 


| 

| 
Bill Mardo, appear alternately | 
every day and in the weekend 
Worker. 
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PRINTS 
FROM 
EUROPE 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


TODAY 


Ati iueee Ula 5 aUeD - 46 
VOICE FOR PEACE! 
says Rev. John W. Darr, Jr., 


in his article The Dean. of 
Canterbury's Peace Mission 


ENGLISH SOVIET- 
BAITERS GET A 
SETBACK 


notes Gordon Schaffer in his 
article. The British People 
and the Soviet Union 


CHANGING THE CLI- 
MATE IN 15 YEARS 


read Anna Louise Strong's 

report on the Soviet Union's 

drought fic*ting plan, Rus- 
sia Piants Trees 


DOUBLED OUTPUT 


IN 10 YEARS 


Ralph Parker d2scribes how 
it is being done in Raising | 
Labor Productivity 


THAT NEW RUSSIAN 


NATIONALISM 
debunked by the Soviet his- | 
/torian Sophia Yakubovskaya 
in her article Land of Equal 

Nationalities | 


JEWS WITHOUT A 


JEWISH PROBLEM | 
S. Beryl Lush describes how 
Soviet Jews live and work in 

Jews in the USSR 
> 


ARE THE SOVIETS 
PRODUCING FOR 
WAR? 


Sergei Kournakof answers 
that — in his revealing 4§ 
article Working for Peace 


, % 
And Jessica Smith's Review 
and Comment, Theodore 
Bayers Your Questions An- 
swered—which answers re- ' 
cent -slanders on Soviet 
education, and book reviews 
and other features, all in one 
issue, the February issue of 
Soviet Russia Today, the 
American , magazine about 


the Soviet Union. 
Begin an eight-mon‘h introductory 
subscription for only $1.00 with 
this February issue. 


Single copies 1l5c 


New Exhibition of Paintings of 


PRINTS, PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, LITHO-. 
GRAPHS, ETCHINGS, CUSTOM PRAMING 


BITIA ROSENDOR |! 
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§ SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
a 114 E. 22nd St. New York 16, N. Y¥. 


ig VI enclese $1 for which please enter § 
'g my subscrintion for eight months be- 8 
'€@ ginning with the February, 1949 issue. - 
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_ They Have No Arguments 


ASHINGTON SIMPLY CAN’E FIND a reasonable 
answer to explain its refusal to meet with Stalin to 
work out a peace settlement. 

Stalin's invitation to Truman to meet personally only 
adds to the fury and hatred of the war-makers. They have 
been caught with their pants down. 

The statement of Secretary of State Acheson jis 
: astounding. He says Truman has travelled 
too much. Is that all he can dig up to justify 
the plot to murder half the human race 
in a needless and criminal atomic war? 

° & * 


HAT ARGUMENTS ARE LEFT to 
the cold war plotters? 
1. They say that Rfissia is aggressive. 
Where? In Germany? Stalin has offered 
twice to withdraw all troops if the U. S. 
will do the same. Fair enough? Washing- 
ton says no, and, instead sets up the illegal German West- 
ern state and revives Nazi war power in the Ruhr. 

2. Washington says Russia is “expanding.” Where? 
They point to China, Poland, Czechoslovakia, etc. But 
this is a lie based on the amazing theory that if the people 
of any country choose to nationalize théir industries they 
become a part of the Soviet Union's “expansion.” Accord- 
ing to this theory, only if a country goes fascist, like Spain, 
Greece, or Turkey, is it truly independent and worthy to 
associate with us. | 

3. Washington says we must first build up the armies 
of Western Europe in an Atlantic Defense Pact, and pile 
up atombombs before we can talk peace. 
In other words, we must first surround the 
Soviet Union with a ring of steel before 
we can talk peace. 

Suppose the Soviet Union did to us 
what Washington is doing to it? Suppose 
the USSR made deals to take over the 
‘armies of Mexico, Canada, and Latin 
America, as we are making military deals 
with some of the lands around the Soviet 
borders? Would we think that such moves 
spelled peace? Or war? | 
4, Washington says we want deeds first to prov 

Stalin’s sincerity? He offers deeds. He offers to meet. He 
offers to reduce armaments. He has withdrawn Soviet 
troops from Korea while we still keep ours there. 
| 5. Stalin offers to negotiate a Berlin settlement. But 
we refuse. Why? It is Washington which dumped illegal 
money into that city. Everyone knows that. But even with 
that, the Soviet Union is willing to negotiate and compro- 
- mise. But Washington fears any compromise. Don't take 
our word for it. Here is what the New York Times corre- 
spondent ‘recently reported from Geneva: 
“The French and British reply to the UN committee’s 
_ proposal for machinery to administer Berlin currency is 
so close to the Russian reply that these sources believe 
the differences could readily be worked out. . . . Neutral 
sources believe that the United States Government DOES 
NOT WANT TO SETTLE THE ISSUE THROUGH 
THE UN MACHINERY.” (Jan. 22.) 
The world knows that Washington is blocking a peace 
settlement. 
2 bad « . 


HERE FOR EXAMPLE, is what Business Week, reports 


this week on the claim that Washington wants deeds 
not words: 


“What would happen if Russia were to lift the Berlin 
blockade—or pull something equally dramatic to follow up 
the rash of Communist peace proposals? State Depart- 
ment policy makers concede they would be caught off 
balance by any such move. . . . More than that, they 
wouldn't cotton now to Russian deeds any more than to 
Russian words.” (Jan. 29.) 

That's the REAL policy of the cold war maniacs! War 
at all costs, if they can get away with it! But how about 
what American people think? We urge them to get into 


this peace fight to save their sons from future slaughter. 


Wire, write to President Truman now urging him to 
accept Stalin’s peace offer. Do the same with all Con- 
' gressmen and Senators. Get your trade union to go on 


record. Also your shop, apartment house, church, or other 
group. Get up peace petitions. It's your family that’s at 
stake, 


pet tale Seg eR ore BRERA! 
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By Benjamin J. Davis 
Membér, New York City Council 


EP, WILLIAM DAWSON, of Chicago, 
has been elected chairman of the 


R 


House Committee on Expenditures, the 
first Negro to hold ‘such a Congressional 
post in modern America. 


But this is only window dressing by the Tru- 
. man Administration to hide the increasing /lynch 


oppression of the Negro people. — 

_ The Truman-Democratic Party machine that 
handed this patronage plum :to Dawson is the 
same one that refuses to do any- : 

thing about the mass lynchings 
of Negro veterans and_ their 
wives in Monroe, Ga., about the 
lynch murder of Isaiah Nixon, | 
about the Klan ambushing of } 
Robert Mallard, whose widow 
was threatened and banished } 
from her Georgia home because @ 
she testified against her hus- 
band’s murderers. The polltax 
Attorney General Tom Clark, main speaker at the 
recent banquet honoring Dawson, is the same 
lynch-defender who has never lifted a finger 


against the Klan or against the lawless persecu- . 


tion of Negro citizens. 

The Truman party machine that conferred the 
empty title upon Dawson is the same one that is 
now conspiring with the southern lynch Demo- 
crats and reactionary Republicans in the U. S. 
Senate to keep the filibuster alive so that no anti- 
lynch, anti-polltax or FEPC legislation can get 


through. 
* 


IN THE THREE TERMS that Dawson has 

been in Congress he has never given the im- 
pression of being: more than a party hack. Not 
once has he waged a real battle against the lynch- 
oppression of his own people. Constant epithets 
hurled by the fascist Rankin against Negroes in 
the House, Dawson seems to have swallowed 
without any difficulty. He was picked: for pro- 
motion because he is safe and will not bite the 


hand that feeds him, though the same hand 


strangles his own people. Instead of fighting for 
Negro rights, he will fight for the corrupt Dem- 
ocratic Party machine. 7 

Negroes who wage militant battles for Negro 
rights, for labor and against Wall Street are not 
cwarced with patronage crumbs handed dows 
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Window-Dressing for 
Lynch Oppression 


from. Massa Truman. Nor are they given empty 
titles and dubious honors. 

They are indicted and tried on a Hitler frame- 
up of “conspiracy to advocate and teach the over- 
throw of the government with force and violence” 
—as are Henry Winston and myself, along with 


our fellow Communist National Committeemen. | 


Our crime is that we fight for the Negro 
liberation that Dawson is being paid off not to 
_ for.. The same poll tax lynch-defender, Tom 
Clark, who pats Dawson on the back, we despise. 


Truman and his crooked party machine is 
trying to drive home a lesson with the Dawson 
appointment. They are saying that if you, the 
Negro people, work with your oppressors, and 
collaborate with the reactionary capitalists, a few 
of your leaders will get pennies from heaven. 


But if you fight your oppressors—and insist upon — 


your full citizenship, we will intimidate and 
threaten you or maybe call. you a Communist 
and jail you. 

* 


"THE JAILS of the country are not big enough 
to hold the millions of Negroes and their 
supporters who will gq on fighting for full libera- 


tion. And this liberation is going to be accom- 


plished! Nor is the degenerate capitalist system 
going to stand in the way. 


The appointment of Dawson has not resulted 
in the prosecution of a single lyncher by the Tru- 
man Administration, nor in the enforcement of 
the 13th, 14th and 15th Amendments, nor in the 
passage of a solitary civil rights measure. These 
achievement will come only through the fighting, 
uncompromising tenacity of the Negro people, 
their white labor-progressive supporters. 


Class struggle, not class collaboration, is the. 


answer. The party machine that knighted Dawson 
is the political instrument of the very monopolies 
and Southern bourbons who are tightening the 
screws upon the Negro workers and their families. 


- SHORT STORIES WANTED 


The Worker will pay a nominal fee for 


all short stories accepted for publication. 


Address manuscripts to: The Worker 
Short Story Editor, 35 E. 12 St.. New 
York 3, N. Y. 
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World of Labor 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


The magazine's editors then swing out against 
Murray and Green because it is CIO activity that 
was described in the Communist paper. They 
eee 

aed “Actually these Communist fellows in their 
leaflets above described and referred. to brag 
about the CIO. They may not parade together 

_ but they do cohabit. And really there is mighty 

little of anything to choose between them.” 

Then to show that a bounty ought to be put 
on the “pelts” of the leaders of Murray’s own steel 
union, the magazine refers to the strike at the 
Shakespeare Manufacturing Co. in Michigan. 
Newspaper accounts of a “raid” on the plant by 
a hundred strikers who allegedly “started to wreck 

_the whole place,” are referred to. Incidentally, 
the steel union’s regional director and 10 others 
are under indictment for activities in that strike. 
The textile magazine charges that violence was 
organized “under the command and control” of 
the steel union and that it is “part and parcel of 
the whole program of professional labor leaders.” 
+ ) 


HE reason the Department of Justice isn't 

doing anything against the “labor racket” is 

- because the whole country has gone to the dogs, 
says the magazine, releasing its ire upon Roose- 
velt as follows: 

“A few years ago the worst chump who ever 
befuddled and misled and corrupted the elec- 
torate, the working people of this country, said, 
‘There is nothing to fear but fear.’ ” 

As a result of the drive against fear, the coun- 
try went $400,000,000,000 in debt “and we have 
built up a labor racket that far outrackets the cut- 
throats and pirates of the prohibition era,” we are 
told. 

Insisting that the textile interests will have 
to-do something themselves about this “labor 
racket,” as they refer to Emil Rieve’s Textile 
Union, Wool and Cotton Reporter adds: 

“But we are not going to have the cure by 
peaceful, sweet and lovely fair old American plan 
methods. The labor racketeers won't allow it— 
and they are in the saddle still.” 

7 * 

For practical examples, the magazine refers to 

woolen mill owner named Roger Milliken, 
who closed up his plant in Madison, Maine, rather 
than pay union wages. In Gaffney, S. C., Mil- 
liken closed up his struck mill and he “kept it shut 
for months and months until the operators were 
willing ‘of their own choosing, ” sneers the maga- 
zine, “to come back and go to work for fair wages. 
That is the way to run a textile mill.” 

Another example given highlights the helpful- 
ness of the Taft-Hartley Act because it gives the 
employer a right to ifocnc employes on choice 
of a union. In this case, a CIO bid for an elec- 
tion among the 500 workers was defeated. 

“Not a single solitary person of that 500 voted 
for outside labor leadership, not a single one of 
them voted for CIO representation. That points 
out that it can be done,” brags the magazine. 

The spokesman for the textile interests greets 
the developing layoffs with pleasure, seeing in 
them a chance to end “labor domination” if the 
manufacturers are “smart enough and courageous 
enough and hard-headed enough to go ahead now 
to straighten out the labor situation.” A program 
is suggested for the manufacturers. 

| * 

T° the workers it should be explained “that a 
little bit lower wages would secure their jobs 
_ through the depression that is bound to come— 
that may. be right on top of us”; that those will 
have job’security “who have been maintaining the 
lowest unit cost by the largest production”; that 
there is no need of job seniority if some competing 
- company beats it for work; that shift bonuses are 
not needed and “why should a man on the third 
shift get any more money than a man on the sec- 
ond shift.” And why have reporting time paid? | 
asks the magazine. “Explain to the operator that 

he is lucky to have a iob at all.” 

“Work load control. Why should we have 
that?” is the next question. “A man who does 
the most ought to get the most. The whole thing 
ought to be on piece work. | | 

“We have vacations with pay and paid holi- 
days,” is the next object of the magazine’s notice. 
“Why should a man be paid when he doesn't 
work, whether or not it is a holiday? If he works 
Sunday pay for it; if he works the Fourth of July 

pay for it; if he doesn’t work, don’t pay him. 

“We have protection for veterans,’ observes 
the textile organ. “A veteran isn’t any better than 
aap. else. Being a veteran is a young man’s 

uty. 

“Grievance procedure. Why should we have 
it? A man is hired to do the job and do what 
the boss tells him to do. If he doesn’t do it, he 
ought to be fired. 

“Health and accident insurance. He ought to 

_ have health and accident insurance, but he ought 
to pay for it himself.” 

After thus mapping what ought to be pro- 
vided in the up-to-date textile contract, the maga- 
zine concludes: | 

“We have been running wild in this country, 
we have been prodigal sons. Now we ought to 
begin to discipline ourselves,” | ) 
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-QNEMPLOYMENT 
tiSuRANCE 


BY BARN 


HE ENTERTAINMENT trade excited about the fact 

that four name Negro acts have been booked into 

Miami night clubs without the expected opposition mak- 
ing itself manifest. 


There’s a very big but, however. Negro patrons are ~ 


still not being admitted to the clubs—and Jimcrow is still 


crowmg. * ¢@ @ | 
. @ 


TOWN TALK 

Groucho Marx into television via a series of 
one-minute film commercials’ for his radio 
sponsors. .. . , 

The first full-length Israeli movie, “Dream No 
More,” is now in New York for final editing. 
it's a comedy... . | 

Alfred Drake will sign for a series of children’s 
records to be issued by RCA Victor... . 

° / ©? * 

The most interesting record news we've heard 
in a Jong time is the fact that several full-length 
plays by Moliere, Racine and Corneille, produced 
by the Comedie Francaise will be waxed in Paris 
and will be issued here in albums. The Sofradi record outfits New 
York. office will handle distribution. .. . 

ao ® s 

We've heard a lot of stories about agents—10 percenters—on 
this beat, but this one easily finds a place for itself. 

This particular agent has made a name for himself because 
of his stated reason for trying to collect an extra 10 percent from 
his client, a night club performer. 

The entertainer was hurt on the job, got compensation in- 
surance, and now the agent wants his cut of the insurance. 

“If I hadn't sent him on the job, he wouldn't have got hurt 
and collected that extra loot. So,” he argues, “I’m entitled to my 


share. ... 
a Aa . 


At least twenty top Hollywood directors have announced or 
are about to announce their connections with television programs. 
Includes John Ford, Frank Capra, King Vidor, Raoul Walsh, Marian 
C. Cooper, William Cameron Menzies, etc. 

. ae 7 
From the classified section of the Mexico City Herald: 
“Secretary. Wants position. No bad habits. Willing to learn.” 
e * ° 


BUT EVERYTHING 

A clause in Ernest Hemingway’s contract with Scribner’s pro- 
vides that the publishers may not change a single word in his 
manuscripts. | 

Some years ago the late Maxwell Perkins, then Scribner’s edi- 
tor, was reading the typewritten script of “Death in the Afternoon” 
when he encountered an old, four-letter Anglo-Saxon word. 

He rushed frantically to the office of the elderly Charles Scrib- 
ner and read the offending passage to that dignified but flustered 
gentleman. 7 

“Remember,” said Perkins,” that we're forbidden by contract 
to. change a word.” 

“Dear, dear,” said Mr. Scribner. 
this fully when I return from lunch.” 

Absent-mindedly he jotted down the four-letter word on a 
memo pad headed “What to Do Today.” 

It is still talked about in the publishing business how, while 
Mr. Scribner was lunching, his secretary glanced at his memo pad, 
gasped and exclaimed plaintively, “Holy smokes, is a secretary ex- 


“We will have to discuss 


| pected to remind her boss of EVERYTHING?” . . 
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| three poems 


ACQUITTED! 
By AARON KRAMER 


The trees of Queens are just as proud, 
the traffic-lights as red and green, 

the window-curtains no less clean, 
the railroad-whistles quite as loud, 
the people just as seeming-gay 

as they were seeming yesterday. 


And should I leap through this foul place - 

- with JUSTICE! JUSTICE! on my tongue— 
would trees bow low, would lights be stung 
into a darkness of disgrace? 
would curtains smudge? would whistles fail? 
would people hear me and grow pale 


and open wide the courtroom doors 
and see beneath the robe of black 

that. hides each whoring judge’s back, 
and see the ancient festering sores 

and find the bulging purse of gold 

with which a verdict’s bought and sold? 


SONNET FOR MY WIFE 
By ALFRED LIED 


~ There are times when you are like a rose 
pressed among the layers of my mind... 


The lunch-pail’s full, your waking kiss glows 
warm in my heart, the coldest wind won't find 
its way there now. | 

The huge-lipped foundry blows, 
unsheaths its hungry paw, red-clawed, blind, 
and mastered by tiny men. 

A mimeo swells 

to clattering crescendos and in the bin 
a thousand leaflets wait for union hands. 


Like fingers cupping a winter lake, strands 
of ice surround my loneliness, and far 
across the sea are you, my daylight star. 


. . then my mind becomes a canopy of bells, 
Your image, ringing jubilees within. : 


TWO GUITARS, LIKE MIRRORS 
By ALFRED LIED | 


Sunday, day of rest and long beers 

to drown the work week. Sunday, 

resting time, and Monday but tomorrow's 
~pame. In the bar “Mexico Place, Chicago.” 


brown brown eyes 
look from my heart 

- into the sun 
where dwells my love 


Two guitars like mirrors of warm 
memories, stringed pools shimmering 
with Mexico, each note a pebble 
rippling on the surface’ of their song. 


young, young eyes 
pierce my heart 
unwrapping its sun 
where p am my love 


Old man, wilted on the table, 

rolls with the heavy moving hands. 

To their harmony he gathers answers 
from a heart whose rim is slowly closing. 


ageing eyes 

still warm with sun 
long in my heart 
where dwells my love 


Blind man, sitting like a mountain 

from the South, smoke a gray cloud 

for his brow. The new land is not 

seen. He does not speak the new tongue. 


cold, cold eyes 
die in my heart 
lie coffined in sun 


where dwelt my love 


Small hush before the note their voices 
build, long bridge to memories. 
A black dog in the door, gray frost-wreath’ 
on his breath. It is fall on Maxwell Street 


and summer quivers in the dying song, 


a ‘ ‘ ? 
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~ ning to affect every department. 
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ee Workers Rea 


decided that now is not the time? 


for militant action for a fourth 
round of wage increases. 


In Steel, a series of stoppages 
and other militant actions over a 
period of several weeks have 
taken place in the giant Bethlehem 
steel plant at Lackawanna. N. Y. 
The main issue was the fight 
against layofis, resulting mainly 
from speedup, which was begin- 


In Textile, 4,000 workers at the 
Bigelow-Sanford plant in ‘Thomp- 
-sonville, Conn., walked out in pro- 
test against a new wage-cutting 
-rate imposed upon 100 women 
workers in the tapestry and Jac- 
guard finishing departments. 

IN BOTH CASES militant ac- 
tion were simply spontaneous an- 
swers to company actions which 
had been encouraged by the re- 
fusal of rignt-wing labor leaders 
to_put up any militant fight for a 
fourth round of wage increases or 
against speedup. 

The no-fight policy of ‘right- 
wing officials plus questionable 
and extravagant government claims 
about “drops” in prices have not 
only provided ammunition to em- 
ployers who stubbornly refuse any 
wage increases—they have inevit- 


workers toward a health and pen- 
ers and where there are some in- 


ably led to the next step: a de- 
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See W dy to Fi 
Wage-cuts and Layoffs 


| Two recent occurrences that have not hit the front pages provide an indication 
that the workers are ready to figlit back against wage cuts, speedup and layoffs. Both 
of these incidents, among others, took place in right-wing-led unions whose leaders have 


ht 


mand by employers for wage cuts. 

Add to this the fear of creeping 
unemployment which is hitting all 
industries, and the need for rank- 
and-file unity to fight off new em- 
ployer encroachments becomes 
even more apparent. | 

Even statisticians from conserva- | 
tive labor unions—like the AF‘ ' 
Teamsters—have challenged gov-| 
ernment claims about a price drop. | 


| 


These labor officials have found|ployment has become a seri- 


no real drop in what the worker /ous problem in Duluth. With- 
: “ or 1S'in the past month hundreds of 
still trailing far behind PE. Bade heen laid Me 
‘from’ a number of consumer 
ANSWER of the and light industries in addition 
right-wingers is still not ‘one of to the seasonal lay-off on the 


fighting for the long-needed fourth ore-docks. 


buys and they reveal that labor is 


costs. | 


| * 
BUT THE 


round. Some like Reuther, seek to, 


channel the wage demands of the American Steel and Wire plant, 


sion plan instead of a fight for in-| 
creases and against speedup. | 

This kind of a pension plan, 
progressive unionists have pointed 
out, means that the workers are ac- 
tually paying for it by sacrificing 
overdue wage raises. What is 
needed, they deolare. is wage in- 
creases plus employer - financed 
welfare and pension plans. 


D.C. Rally to Lobby 
For Rights of Negroes 


Political’ leaders of three parties—including Henry A. 
Wallace, Vice-President Alben W. Barkley and Sen. Robert 


of civil rignts legislation. 
More than 10U Negro and white 
leaders of all political persuasions 


have joined in sponsoring the as-} 


sembly and rally. in Washington 
marking Lincoln’s Birthday. Artists 
such as Paul Robeson and the con- 
ductor, Dmitri Mitrapoulous, are 
joined with CIO and AFL union 
leaders, Charles A. Collins, Velma 
Hopkins, and Thomas Richardson. 


* | 
SPOKESMEN tor the sponsor- 
ing group, located at 1915 Four- 
teenth St., N. W.; Wasnington DC 
told the Work>r that the two-day 
program includes a rally on Friday 
night, F -b. 11; a conference and 


forces and the elimination oi 
segregation in Washington D. C. 
Following the report of pane! 
discussions to the entire body a‘! 
1:30 p.m., the conference will hear | 


' continuations proposals by. Dr. W. | 


E. B. Du Bois. Leaders of the con-| 
ference and rally assert that a lob-; 
by is expected to be established in| 
Washington for the duration of the 


8ist Congress. | : 


The sponsoring committee an-| 


nounced that it has arranged for a J 


limited amount: of free housin«. 
which can be obtained by writing: 
to either Dr. J. Finley Witson or 
Allen Sayler, 1915 Fourteenth St.,' 
Washington, D. C. — ! 


mm eee eee 


‘facilities, elsewhere in the city, 


‘in the Coolerator plant; 800 work- 
‘ers were laid-off because of “over-, 


will make further curtailment in 
producion, which means more 
Wwor.ers Wi nd themselves with- |. 


A. Taft—have been invited to address a mass civil rights 0", * i>. 


_ rally in Washington on Feb. 11. The rally will be part of a .),5 have taken slace| in Natiall 
‘two-day legislative assembly and rally to press for passage 


WF 


Unemployment 
Hits Plants 
In Duluth Area 


DULUTH, Minn. — Unem- 


~ 


With the exception of the huge 


which has been hiring a few work- 


lly in Duluth. Many families al-| 


dropped. 
The effects of the developing 
economic crisis is being felt sharp- 


ready face grave hardships and 
have been forced on relief rolls. | 
Labor leaders express: opinion that 
unemployment in Duluth is per- 
manent and developing. Even 
though some jobs may be avail- 
able next spring, these seasonal 
industries cannot absorb the hun- 
dreds that now are unemployal. 

Some unions are tackling this 
problem and forming unemployed 
committees in the unions, recog- 
nizing their responsibility to fight 
to alleviate hardships many work- 
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[Western Electric has been ers families will face. 


Continued unemployment raises 
the problem of ,the need for state 
and federal funds to help the un- 
employed. a. | 

* 


EFFECTS of the Truman poli- 
cies and the Marshall Plan can 
be seen clearly in Duluth. Con- 
sumer and light industries are 
forced to curtail production be- 
cause of “over-production” result- 
ing from lack of consumer pur- 
chasing power, while the steel 
plant, a part of the national Steel 
Corporation and heavy industry is 
extending its plant facilities in line 
with the Truman war economy 
plans. 


ees 
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| IMPORTANT 


NOT 


dications of expansion of plant 


jobs for workers are not available. 
Many plants indicate even fur-. 
ther curtailment which will result 


in additional hundred 


} 
j 


production.” Of these, 200 work-| 
ers. are now on city relief rolls. 
* | 
A SMALLER PLANT, the Dia- 
mod Sask, manufacturing hand- 
too's, Jaid off 200 workers recently 
and rumors are that the company | 


Reductions in working forces 


Clyde Iron and Klearflax 
mills. An entire shift in 


[ron, 
linen 


s being laid f 
off, | | 
The largest lay-off took place} 
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ICE! 


To Alt Party Organizations, 


Morning Freiheit Bazaar in 


Thousands of 


achievements. 
merchandise made available 


and will become acquainted 


pregram for the first time. 


This is a political event as 


funds for our fighting labor 


We urze all possible assistan 


Counties, Sections and Branches: 


May 20, 21, 22 and 23 will bring an event of significance 
to our Party. On the above dates the joint Daily Worker- 


an important assertion of strength and faith in our papers’ 
Bazaar where they will come to be entertained and buy 


our friends and comrades. Many will be non-Party people 


nationally celebrated occasion. 


to the Bazaar to insure its success. 


BILL NORMAN 
ALEXANDER BITTELMAN 


New York City will revive 
workers will patronize the 
through contributions from 


with our newspapers and 


You can help make this a 


well as a means of raising 


press. 


ce, cooperation and support ~ 
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N. Y. COUNTY GREETS 
THE NATIONAL FUND DRIYE 


Rallying our members and friends for the freedom of our 12 leaders and 


the defense of the people’s democratic rights, we pledge to adhere to 


panel. discussions on Saturday, 
Feb. 12, with visits by delegations 
to Wash‘ngiton officials and con-| 
ressional teaders d-manding de-| 
st of the threatened filibuster’ 
against civil r’c'its legislation, and 


the following t*~e-table in our Part’s continued drive against reacticn’s 


offensive: 


UPW Members — 


elimination of Jimcrow in the Na- 
tional Capitol. 

Dr. J. Finley Wilson will open 
the legislative assembly at 10 a.m. 
Friday morning in Metropolitan 
Baptist Church and Representa- 
tive Vito Marcantonio will outline 
to the assembled delegates the 
status of civil rights Retsletion 
now before Congress. After viet 
ing congressmen and_  officiafs— 
both government and business—on 
the matter of ending Jimcrow, the 
d>legates will return tc the church 
for the rallv at 7:30 pm. | 

At the Friday night rally the in- 
vited speakers, according to spon- 
soring committee spoxesmen, are 
Senator Wham R. Langer (R- 
ND), Rep. Helen Gahagan Dou- 
gas (D-Cal), Vice President Alben 
W. Barklev, Senator Robert A. 
Ta‘t, Paul Pobeson and others. It 
was recor’ d that both Wallace 
and Sen. Lang-r have accented 
the inviiat’on. 

SATURDAY’S proceedings, in 


addivon to planvng the fulure of 


Asking Raise 


the core: (71 for-c'vil rig yts, wll 
tackle Jjimcrow in the armed 


| 


DETROIT. —The State Labor 
Mediation Board has before it peti-. 
tions asking a $50 monthly raise 


for public workers at the Lapeer | 


State Home, Goldwater Stat: 
Home, ‘Howell T. B. Sanitorium, 
Kalamazoo State Hospital, Kal-' 


kaska State Highway Garage and} 


unlicensed personnel of the State’ 
Ferries. | 
. Signed by a majority of woerk- 
ers affected, the petitions were. 
filed under provisions of the Hui-' 
chinson Act and should be actec 
on “forthwith.” | 

The State Civil Service Com- 
mission to date has ignored the 
request for a $50 monthly rais~ 
madeeby the CIO Public Worker. 
in August. : 

City employes are seeking wag | 
and hour adjustments and are ad-' 
dressing a petition to Mayor Van! 
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FEB. 
FEB. 
FEB. 


FEB. 1—(Last Tuesday) 
6— (This Sunday) 


12—Lincoln-Douglass Day 
22—W ashington’s Birthday 
MAR. 1—100% Completion 


FREE THE 12 


Read the DAILY WORKER 


BUILD THE PARTY 


FIGHTING’ FUNDS FOR A FIGHTING PARTY 


Antwerp and Common Council. 
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Act without crippling amendments. 
The time is short. 


Injunction Act of 1932 shall be in 
full force and effect. 


convincing 


ported by all the other forces of 
peace and progress, can alone bring 
victory. Where Right wing labor 
leaders refuse to act, the members 
and local union leaders must speak 
and act without them. The entire 
working class will be looking to the 


Jury Rigger Oozes Bigotry 


(Continued from Page 4) 


ing ever heard in Harlem or the 


Bedford - Stuyvesant section of 


Brooklyn, or in Cleveland, Ohio, 
or in Georgia or Mississippi. Their 
“black faces beam” as they talk. 
according to Knox. | 


The “Negroes” which the 
chauvinism - poisoned mind of 
Knox has conjured up are not the 
ordinary decent folk one meets 
day by day. They are “huge,” 
“bulky,” “rotund,” or 
fancily dressed” fellows, who make 
mischief until the law catches up 
with them. | 

‘igi 

ESPECIALLY FUNNY in Judge 
Knox's eyes is his tale of one “fan- 
cily dressed” Negro  seaman’s 
leader, who threatened to call em- 
ployes of the Hudson River Night 
Line out on sstrike. | 3 

Judge Knox described this sea- 
men’s leader, on hearsay evidence, 
as a crook. The Hudson River 


Night Line at that tithe was in 


bankruptcy, under a receiver ap- 
pointed by Knox. And Knox had 
_ this receiver, Middleton Bor- 


Jand, permission to hire scabs _ if 


the workers went on strike (see 
Order in the Court, Page 132). 
The gag line in Knox’s story 
comes after the cops beat up the 
seamens leader. Knox said that 
his receiver “grinned” as. he told 


the judge how he had tipped off 


a big waterfront cop to the in- 


ee ee et a 


Democrats Give New Look To 
~Un-American Witch-hunters 


- (Continued from Page 11) 


Congress, Harrison had a _ con- 
sistently- anti-labor record. 

John McSweeney of Wooster, 
Ohio, returns to Congress after a 
lapse of 20 years. He was de- 
feated for reelection in 1929, 
whipped when he ran for senator 
in 1940 and again when he tried 
to become governor in 1942. In 
between election defeats, he di- 
rected Ohio’s Public Welfare de- 
partment from 1931 to 1935. Dur- 
ing the war he was a lieutenant 
colonel in charge of all welfare 
activity in Italy. 

THE LAST DEMOCRAT on 
the committee is Morgan M. 
Moulder of Camdenton, Missouri. 
A former prosecuting attorney and 


circuit court judge, Moulder was 


elected with $750 of CIO-PAC 
money. He defeated Max Schwabe, 
a member of the House Labor 
Committee that harrassed and in- 
vestigated the CIO Fur Workers. 

Ex-chairman J. Parnell Thomas 
will. alternate between Congress 


and the courts for the next few 


months as he stands trial in Fed- 
eral District Court on charges of 
payroll padding and _ accepting 
kickbacks. 

With Thomas busy trying to 
beat the rap, Nixon becomes the 
Republicans chief minority voice 
on the committee. 

Nixon fathered the committee's 
legislative baby last year and sput- 
tered in rage when he discovered 


“brawn}, | 


dc > ° 
on a “rape” charge. And he gives) mitted “disproportion” in the 


i 


‘Custer, South Dakota, was drafted 


tended victim. The cops were 
ready when the seamen’s union 
official came on the docks. 


| 


oe++ eee s 
see 


“And presently,” said the re- Bee ee 


ceiver, in reporting to Knox, “they 
brought that fellow (the Negro) 
out on a stretcher.” 


““What happened,’ asked Knox. | ee, 


Borland with . . . a twinkle in his 
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eye. ‘But they told me that some ss: 


freight fell on him’.” es 
Knox added complacently that 
“we had no labor trouble all the ¢ 


rest of the time we ran that line.” 
* 


WHAT CHANCE, one can ask, 


does a Communist, especially a'_ — 


f They Frame Communists 
They Can Frame You Too! 


Negro Communist, have for jus- 
tice in one of Knox's courts un- 
less the fight inside the court is 
backed up by a big, mass peo- 
ple’s movement outside? | 

Knox gets merry again as he 
tells how he denied citizenship to: 
one of Father Divine’s woman 
followers. He tries to lighten the’ 
atmosphere another time with the! 
story of a Negro who fell asleep by 
a bootlegging still. He attempts 
to bring down the house with a 
two-page story of a “rotund” Ne- 
gro, who had once been arrested | 


; 
{ 
t 


pages and pages of clumsy Roark; 
Bradford renditions of Negroes' 
saying “Deed you Honah,’ etc.,| 
etc., as they plead not to be sent. 


to prison. | 


that ex-Rep. (now Senator) Karl 
Mundt (R-SD) had assumed its, 
paternity. The bill became known | 
as the Mundt-Nixon bill after the 
committee calmed him down. | 

Nixon is pressing for reintro-; 
duction of that bill this year. But! 
more‘than anything, he wants to’! 
get up on the committee rostrum, 
glare stonily at some witness, and| 
shout double-edged questions. His| 
eyes become glazed, his face 
freezes into a mold of arrogance, 
as he fires his questions. Then. 
he leans back in the flush of his} 
sadistic pleasure. 


Hardened Rep. Francis Case of 


to the committee to replace Mundt. 
Case has been a _ bitter anti-la- 
borite and foe of Franklin Roose- 
velt since 1936 when he first came 
to the House. | 

The Republicans picked an ex- 
G-man, Harold H. Velde of Pekin. 
Illinois, to round out their side of 
the committee. He’s a lawyer, and 
a “Jouse freshman. 

© Organize effective local labor 
activity—preferably united front ac- 
tions—to register labor's demands 
in Congress. 

® Unite labor in all cities in na- 
tict.wide action that will force Con- 
gress to heed the voice of the peo- 
ple and not of Wall Street and its 
puppet newspapers. 

The voice and action of labor in 
every shop and mill, in every town | 
and city, in all forty-eight states, 


must be heard now! 


T-H Repeal Endangered — 
Uniess Labor Acts Now | 


(Continued from Page 4) 


| * 

THE VOICE AND ACTION of 
labor in the shops and local unions 
is the only thing that can assure 
the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
and re-enactment of the Wagner 


The existing illusions and com- 
placency must be torn aside by 
fraternal argument. 
United action of all labor, sup- 


| Left-Progressive Unions for leader- 


TT 


ship. 
The issues are clear. They are: 


© Register support to Marcan- 


wets 


tonio Bill HR-259. 

® Deluge the Congressional 
hearings with messages for imme- 
diate repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and unconditional re-enactment 
of the Wagner Act from every shop 
and local union. 3 

© Organize in the shops and de- 
partments to enlist every worker 
to serd wires to the Congressional 
hearings today. 


® Send delegations from every 


town and city to the hearings to 


‘express your viewpoint. 
® Visit your Congressmen on 
weekerads, reminding them that you 


voted fur .Taft-Hartley repeal 
November 2nd. gs 
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with a new “parachute brake,” an XB47 stratojet, world’s fastest 


bomber, comes to the end of a 600-mile-per-hour flight on a runway at the Moses Lake Air Force Base, 
Washington. The ‘chute, which is 30 feet in diameter, is stored inside the jet and released before landing. 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Medina interjected. | 
“He’s guilty of supporting an 
unconstitutional jury system,” 
Sacher retorted. “The U. S. At- 
torney admits that Negroes, 
workers and Jews are excluded. 
He admits disproportion.” 
, Later the judge himself ad- 


same breath with which he as- 
sailed the validity of Prof. Wil- 
kerson’s analysis. 

Earlier in the week the de- 
fense summoned under subpena, 
17 members of the Grand Jury 
that brought the indictments. 


Probing questions by defense 


attornevs revealed the jurors’ 
high class pedigrees. Most ad- 
mitted they served as execu- 
tives for big corporations, and 
some, like Princeton graduate 
Thomas Clyde, revealed they 
were millionaires themselves. 
Clyde is the grandson of the 
man who founded the powerful 
Clyde-Mallorv Steamship Lines. 
Most are listed in such exclusive 
books as the Social Register, 
Who’s Who, Directory of Di- 
rectors, and come from _ the 
Princeton Club and the sik- 
stocking residential districts. 

One woman juror did not be- 
long in this category—but she 
testified that she was the wife 
of a police sergeant who had 
advised her to apply for grand 
jury service. 

After the Grand Jury wit- 
nesses reluctantly made their 
telling admissions, the defense 
offered Prof. Doxey Wilkerson, 
eminent Negro educator, as an 


expert who had made an ex- | 


haustive study of the “penthouse 
jury system.” 

The pattern he revealed for 
all is tellingly indicated in the 
Feb. 6, 1940 panel of 272 
jurors. It affords a good sam- 
ple of the others that show as- 
tounding: similarity. | 

“How: many jurors were call- 
ed for this panel from the sec- 
tion known as Harlem? “defense 
attorney Richard Gladstein ask- 
ed the expert. 


“One, and possibly two... .” | 


Wilkerson replied. 


“How many pins do you 
count in the 19th District of the 
Lower East Side?” Gladstein 
asked. 

“There is only one juror 
there.” Wilkerson replied. 

This area is the principal con- 
centration of the poor Jewish 
population in the Federal court 
district. 


Prosecuting Attorney McGo- 
hey complained about the charts 


that revealed “social selections.” 


The judge — continuing his close 
harmony duet with the federal 
attorney — ruled the charts’ out 


as exhibits or evidence. 


Defense attorney Richard 
Gladstein thereupon referred 
once again to the Supreme 
Court's decision in the famous 


Fay’case wherein Medina, as a 
lawyer, charged that juries were 
handpicked in New York state 
courts. Medina lost this case by 
a 5-4 decision, and it has been 
the source of much embarrass- 


6 


ment to him throughout this 
trial. 


Gladstein pointed out that the 
proofs Medina is ruling out in 
this case are the verv proofs 
Justice Jackson, of the Supreme 
Court said were lacking in the 
Fay casé. He read from Jack- 
sons remarks sating persons 
challenging the array of pros- 
pective jurors “must show per- 
sistence of discrimination over a 
period of years.” The charts, he 
said, were evidence proving such 
‘persistent discrimination. 


The judge continually reveals 
his distaste for the damaging evi- 
dence. “Hurry it along,” he told 
Prof. Wilkerson a number of 
times. “I don't feel this chart 
contributes very much, the 
judge said when Prof. Wilkerson 
explained how he compiled the 
data to show the discrimination 
against manual workers. 


The judge, this week, cli- 
maxed a series of moves de- 
signed to poison the atmo- 
sphere around the trial. In his 
latest effort to prejudice public 
opinion he announced Friday 
that he had been receiving “com- 
munications» at his home and 
intimated they were threatening 
in nature. He blamed “extrava- 
gant charges” made against him 
by the defense. 

However, when questioned 
further by reporters, the judge 
admitted the letters were not 
“threatening” at all. But he had 
already spoken to make head- 
lines and had drawn himself up, 
like a ‘ham Shakespearian actor 
and proclaimed he would. face 
risks “calmly” and “do his dutv.” 
That was all the press needed. 
The headlines spread from coast 
to coast, and had an additional 
desired effect: they drowned out 
the valuable testimony of Prof. 
Wilkerson which had occupied 
the whole day. Most stories 
barely mentioned the revealing 
testimony of the Negro expert. 


The “threatening letter” gag is 


one of the oldest, and cheapest 
tricks known to prejudice jurists. 
It is hauled up every time a 
working-class defendant is on 
trial—and is designed to win sup- 
port for the judge and prosecu- 
tion. 

This time the judge figured he 
needed it badly—and quick. For 
the defendants had transformed 
the judge and prosecutor into 
defendants. The trial within a 
trial was galvanizing millions fn 
the country—especially Negroes, 
Jews and all who had a stake in 
the jury system. 

So the judge pulled the “let- 
ter” gag. And the press respond- 
ed as he knew they would. 

It is truly a Tinkers-to-Evers- 
to-Chase combination here.— 
From prosecutor to judge to 
press. | 


Sid Stein Article on 


The CIO Next Week 


Because of time schedules which 
had to be met in The Worker print 
shop, the third of a series of ar- 
ticles by Sid Stein on the CIO 
could not be set in type in time 
for this edition. The article will 
appear in The Worker next week. 


‘ 


Protests Mount 
On Trial of ‘12’ 


(Continued from Page 3) 
Nicholas Arena, attended” by sev- 
eral thousands. Sponsored. by the 
New York Civil Rights Congress, 
the “Justice on Trial” rally heard 
George W. Crockett, Detroit Ne- 
gro attorney, one of the counsels 
for the Communists; Paul Robe- 
son;-O. John Rogge, former as- 
sistant U. S. Attorney General], and 
Dr. Annette Rubinstein, ALP can- 
didate for Assembly, 5th A.D., 
Manhattan. 

In Philadelphia, the CRC 
launched a drive for 1,000 signa- 


‘tures of leading citizens to a peti- 


tion demanding the dropping of 
the indictments. Many educators, 
ministers and professionals have 
already signed. 

In Newark, more than 800 
crowded into the Mosque Theatre 
to hear one of the defendants, 
John. Gates, discuss the trial. 
Speaking with. Gates was Leon 
Josephson, attorney just released 
from jail,¢on a <sentence growing 
out of his-defiance of the House 
Un-American Committee. 

| * : 

IN BROOKLYN, several promi- 
nent citizens, including Mrs. Min- 
neola Ingersoll, ALP candidate in 
the 7th Congressional special elec- 
tion, led a mass distribution of 
leaflets defying an attempted ban 
by Magistrate- Abner Surpless on 
leaflets exposing the frame-up 
trial of the Communists. 

On the West Coast, a leading 
Negro. weekly, The California. 
Eagle, called the Communists’ trial 
the “trial of every American cit- 
izen in the United States—some- 
thing like 144,000,000.” It pointed 
out further that “capitalists rage: 
against the Communists who teach 
principles as old as Christ.” 

And in Cleveland—on the coldest 
day of the year in a raging bliz- 


jzard, more than,100 persons threw 


a picket line around the Federal 
Building demanding that the trial 
against the 12-Communist lead- 
ers be quashed. 


P.O. Purge List 
In Detroit Hits 
Minorities Only 


DETROIT.—The “loyalty” purge 
of postal employes here has hit six 
Negro workers, three Jewish work- 
ers and no white gentile workers. 
This was revealed by James S.’— 
Nonen, president of Branch 1, AFL 
Letter Carriers, in a letter to Frank 
Martel, president of the Wayne 
County AFL. 

Nonen showed that in 10 cities, 
of 118 postal_workers interrogated 
about their “loyalty” or membership 
in organizations, 66 were Negroes 
and 41 Jews. ‘ 

In a communication to all CIO 
unions, the officers of Local 261, 
CIO Public Workers, urged that 
President Truman be asked to drop 
the witchhunt and revoke Execu- 
tive Order 9835. 

They revealed that one Detroit 
postal employe. faces dismissal on 
evidence that “indicated that his 
car was parked a few blocks from 
the area wherein a Communist 
Party dance was given.” 


~ RADIO PROGRAMS 


Ss AX 
RADIO HIGHLIGHTS 


SATURDAY 


6:15 p.m.—CBS Views the Press. 
_ WCBS. 
6:30 p.m.—NBC Symphony Or- 
- chestra. WNBC. 
9:00 p.m.—Hit Parade. WNBC. 
9:00 p.m.—Life Begins at 80. 
WOR. 
9:0@p.m.—Artist Recital Program. 
_ WNYC, 
<7 3! 
8:30 p.m.—Basketball (Rutgers- 
Fordham.) WATYV. 
9:00 p.m.—Stump the Authors. 
—  WYJZ-TYV. 


_ anes a 


SATURDAY 


MORNING 


11:30-WNBC—Smilin’ Ed McConnell 
WIZ—Don Gardiner 
WCBS—Junior Miss 
12:00-WNBC—News. Charies F. McCarthy 
WOR—Recorded Music 
WJZ—Patt Barnes 
WNYC—Midday Symphony 
WCBS—Theatre of Today 


AFTERNOON 


13:18-WNBC—The Kuhns, Comments 
WOR—lLct’s Go 

12:30-WNBC—Lopez Orchestra 
WOR—News; The Answer 
WJZ—American Farmer 
WCBS—Grand Central Station 

1:00-WNBC—Farm and Home Hour 
WOR—Luncheon at Sardi’s 


Man 


WCBS—Stars Over Hollywood 

WNYC—Music ~ 

WQxXR—News; Midday Symphony 
1:30-WNBC—RFD America 

WJZ—U. S. Navy Band 

WCBS—Give and Take 

WwoR—Official Detective 
-2:00-WJZ—Metropolitam Opera 

WOR—John B. Kennedy — 

WNBC—Frank Merriwell 


WNYC—Brooklyn Museum Concert 
2:30-WNBC—Edward Tomlinson—Talk 
WOR—Family Theatre 
WCBS—County Journal 
WNYC—Great Masters 
WOQxXR—Program Favorites 
2:45-WNBC—Public Affairs 
-3:00-WNBC—Eansas City Philharmonic 
oe Orchestra 
WOR—Proudly We Hail 
WCBS—Report from Overseas 
WQxXR—News; Recent Records 
$:15-WCBS—Adventures in Science 
3:30-WOR—Ciseo Kid 
WCBS—Cross Section, U.5.A. 
WOQxXR—Music of Our Time 
4:00-WNBC—Art Mooney Orchestra 
, WOR-Hobby Lobby 
WCBS—Texas Rangers 
WNYC-Shakespeare Drama Cycle 
WQxXR-News; Symphonic Matinee 
4:30-WOR—Three’s A Crowd 
WCBS—Treasury Bandstand 
5:00-WNBC—Lassie—Sketch 
WOR—Russ Hodges 
WJZ—Popular Music 
WCBS—Variety Musicale 
WQX R—News; Record Review 
§:15-WNBC—Wormwood Forrest 
§:30-WNBC—Dr. I. Q., Jr.—Quiz 
WCBS—Red Barber’s Club House 
WQxR—Cocktail Time 


EVENING 


6:00-WNBC—Kenneth Banghart 
WOR—Lyle Van 
WJZ—Speaking of Songs 
 WQxXR—News: Music to Remember 
6:30-WNBC—NBC Symphony Orchestra 
WCBS—Sports Review 
WQxXR—Dinner Concert 
7:00-WOR—Guess Who 
WJZ—Harry Wismer 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WQXR—News; Music 
7:30-WNBC— Vic Damione, Songs 
| WOR—H, R. Knickerbocker 
WJZ—Hawthornes Adventures 
WCBS—YVaughn Monroe Show 
wQxR—Opera Excerpts RE 
7:45-WOR—Answer Man 
8:00-WNBC—Hollywood Star Theatre 
WOR—Twenty Questions 
WQxXR—News. Symphony Hall 
WJZ—Kay Starr Show 
WCBS—Gene Autry Show 
WNYC—Gilbert-Sullivan Music 
8:30-WNBC—Truth or Consequences 
WOR—Take a Number | 
WJZ—Famous Jury Trials 
WQxXR—New York Times News 
CBS—Philip Marlowe 
NBC—Hit Parade 
WOR—Life Begins at 80 
WJZ—Little Herman 
WCBS—Gangbusters 
WQxXR—News: Music 
§9:30-WNBC—Judy Canova Show 
WOR—Guy Lombardo 
WCBS—Basil Rathbone Show 
WJZ—Amazing Mr. Malone 
9:45-WNYC—Top Talk 
WQxXR—News: Record Album 
10:00-WNBC—Dennis Day Show 
WOR—Theatre of the Air 
WJZ—Phil Bovero 
WCBS—Sing It Again 
WNYC—Municipal Concert Hall 
WQxXR—News; Record Album 
10:30-WNBC—Grand ‘Ole Opry 
WQXR—Pop Concert 


SUNDAY 


AFTERNOON 


. . £23:05-WQxR—Symphonic Varieties 
' “ 12:15-WJZ—Foreign Reporter 
s. WNEW—Vaudeville Isn’t Dead 
WMGM—Bing Crosby Records 
12:30-WNBC—Eterna) Light 
WMCA—News Bulletins 
| WOR—News—Melvin Elliott 
— . WJZ—Piano Playhouse. 
WCBS—People’s Platform 
WMGM—Hour of Champions 
WNEW—News: Recorded Musi¢e 
WoOxXR—Record Review 
12:45-WOR—Rendezvous with Ross 
WMCA—Jerry Baker 
WQxXR—Ocrhestral Melodies 
1:00-WNBC—America United 
WOR—William L. Shirer 
' WJZ—American Almanac 
WCBS—Charles Collingswood 
WMCA—Let’s Talk Music 
WNYC—Music for the connoisseur 
WMGM—Yiddish Swing 


2 We ahaple America Loves 


; 
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WJZ—Maggi McNellis—Herb Sheldon | 


WCBS—Handy Man | ; 


{For February 12 


|Documents, Inc., and the joint ef- 


tspeaks on The Crisis of Liberalism 


WMGM—News; Music 
WLIB—Estelle Sternberger 
1:30-WNBC—Author Meets The Critics 
WCBS—Work in Progress 
WJ7—Nationa! Vespers 
WOR—Three Stories Are Yours 
WMCA—J. Raymond Walsh, forum 
WLIB—Melody Piayhouse 
2:00-WOR—Tne Deems Taylor Concert | 
WCBS—Festival of Music 
WNBC—It’s All in the Pamily 
WJZ—Week Around the Werid 


WNY C—Broo Museum Concert 
WLIB—William 8. Gailmor — 
WQxsR—News 


2:05-WQXR—Viennese Melodies 
’ 2:15-WLIB—Harriet Johnson, Interviews 
2:30-WNBC—NBEC University Theatre | 
WOR—Harry Hennessy 
WJZ—Mr President 
‘WCBS—You Are There : | 
WQXR— Americana 
2:45-WOR—Blackstone, the. Magician 
2:55-WNYC—News | 
3:00-WOR—Michael O’Puffy 
WJZ—Harrison Wood: 
WCBS—N. Y. Phiiharmonie | 
Symphony _ 
WLIB—News: Music 
3:15-WJZ—Betty Clark, Songs | 
3:30-WNBC—One Man’s Family 
WOR—Juvenile Jury 
WJZ—Favorite Story 
4:00-WNBC—The Quiz Kids 
WOR—House of Mystery 
WJZ—Future .of America . 
WMCA—Light Popular Music 
WwOxR—News 
4:30-WNBC—Bob Trout 
WOR--True Detective Mysteries 
WJZ—Metropolitan Opera Auditions 
of the Air : 
WCBS—Skyway to the Stars 


4:35- -WNBC—Living 1948 
4:55-WNYC—News 
§:00-WNBC—Jane Pickens Show 
WOR—The Shadow 
WJZ—Family Closeup | 
WCBS +-Festival of Song 
WQXR—News: Recerd Reviews 
5:15-WCBS—Art Mooney ] 
5:30-WOR—Quick as. a Flash 
WCBS—Strike It Rich 
WJZ—Quiet Please 
WNBC—RCA Victor Show | 


EVENING 


6:00-WNBC—Catholic Hour 
WOR—Roy Rogers Show 
WJZ—Drew Pearson | 
WNYC—Oscear Brand, Folk Songs 
WCBS—Hour of Stars 
WMGM—Old Fashioned Revival 

Hour 

WMCA—Popular Music 


Premiere of Film 
“Quiet One’ Set 


THE QUIET ONE, the stery of 

a maladjusted Negro boy in| 
Harlem, will have its world pre- 
miere on Lincoln's Birthday, Sat- 
urday, Feb. 12, at the Little Car- 
1 egie Theatre, Mayer-Burstyn, Inc., 
distributors of the film, has an- 
nounced. 


The leading role in the picture 
is played by Donald Thompson, a 
New York City boy who never 
acted before, but who is being 
hailed as a real sereen find. 


The Quiet One was made in 
New York City and at Esopus, 
N. Y., in cooperation with the 
Wiltwyck School for Boys. It is the] 
first feature production -of Film 


fort of the four members of the 
company—Sidney Meyers, Janice 
Loeb, Helen Levitt, and William 
Levitt. 


Meyers directed. The story was 
written and edited by Miss Loeb, 
Miss Levitt and Meyers. James 
Agee wrote the commentary and 
dialogue. Viola Bernard, M.D. a 
New York psychoanalyst, acted as 


rill did the narration. 


The Quiet One has an original 
score written and conducted by 
Llysses Kay, recent winner of the 
Gershwin award. | ) 


Howard Fast Speaks 
Sunday at Panel Room 


ring novel My Glorious Brothers 


this Sunday night (Feb. 6) at the 
Panel Room, 13 Astor Place, N. Y., 


WQxXR—News | | 


|psychiatric consultant. Gary Mer-| 


Howard Fast, author of the stir-}. 


WINS—1600 Ke. WHN—1056 Ke. ‘ 
WEVD-—-1180 Ko, WBN Y— 1480 Ke, 
WCBS—880 Ke WOV—1200 Ka. | 
WNEW—1130 Ke. WQXR—1500 Ke, 
WLIB—1190 Ke. 
— “—! an Times News; "ae HLICHTS ‘A 
ay Sympnony 
ae — | SUNDAY 
1:15-WCBS—Eimo Roper 
WMGM News: "Music ™* {12:00m —lInvitation to Learning. 


WCBS. 

1:15 p.m.—Emmo Roper. WCBS. 

1:30 p.m.—Author Meets the 

~ Critic. WNBC. 

2:00 p.m.—Wm. S. Gailmor. | 
WLIB. | 

2:00 p.m.—Brooklyn Museum 
Concert. WNYC. 


00 pare University Theatre. 


, 


2:30 p.m.—You Are There. 
WCBS. 

3:00 p.m.—N. Y. hilharmonic 
Orchestra. WCBS. 

3:30 p.m. —Juvenile Jury. WOR. 

4:00 p.m.—uiz Kids. WNBC. 

4:30 p.m.—Metropolitan Audi- 
tions of the Air. WJZ. 

| 4:35 p.m.—Living, 1949, WNBC. | 


6:00 p.m.—Oscar Brand Festival. 
WNYC, 

6:30 p.m.—Adventures of Ozzie 
and Harriet. WNBC. 

7:00 p.m.—Jack Benny Show. 
WCBS. : 

- 8:30 p.m.—NBC Theatre. WNBC. 

9:00 p.m.—Electric Theatre. 

- WCBS. ) 
9:30 p.m.—Theatre Guild. WJZ. 


| 9:30 p.m.—Our Miss Brooks. 


WCBS. 
‘10:00 p.m.—The Lively Arts. 
WNEW. 


110:15 p.m.—Show Business. 


WNEW. 
| = 
7:30 p.m.—Studio One. WCBS- 
TV. 


| 8:00 p.m.—Author Meets the 

| Critic. WNBT. 

8:30 p.m.—Meet the Press. 

WNBT. 

8:30 p.m.—Actors Studio. WJZ- 
TV. 

9:00 p.m.—Television Playhouse. 

) WNBT. 

| 9:08 p:m.—Television Players. 

WJZ-TV. 


a 


XX 


6:05-WQxXR—String Quartet 
6:15-WJZ—Don Gardner 
6:30-WNBC—Ozszle and Harriet 
WOR—Nick Carter 
WCBS—Spike Jones Shoow 
WJZ—Greatest Story Ever Told 
WMCA—Ave Maria Hour 
WINS—News; Meet Your Congress. 
6:45-WNYC—Weather Report: News 
7:00-WNBC—Horace Heidt Show 
WOR—The Falcon 
WJZ—Go For the House 
WCBS—Jack Benny Show 
» WMCA—Showtime 
WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WOQxXR—News 
7:05-WQXR—Collectors Items 
7:30-WNBC—Phil Harris—Alice Faye 
WOR—Mayor of the Town 
WJZ—Carnegie Hall 
| WCBS—Amos 'N’ Andy 
WMCA—Adventures in Industry 
WMGM—Voice of Prophecy 
 WNEW—News; Spirituats 
8:00-WNBC—Fred Allen Show 
WMCA—Echoes of Big Time 
WOR—Alexander’s Mediation Board 
WJZ—Stop the Music 
WCBS—Sam Spade 
WMGM—Cavalry Baptist Church 
WNEW—Piano Rhapsody 
WEVD—Irish Variety Show 
WQxR—News 
8:05-WQXR—Symphony Hall 
8:30-WNBC—NBC Theatre 
WMCA—American Panorama 
WOR—Melvin Elliott 
WCBS—Lum ’N’ Abner 
WNEW—News; Piano Rhapsody 
9 :00-WNBC—Merry- Go-Round 
‘-WMCA—News; Composers 
WOR—Under Arrest 
WJZ—Walter Winchell 
WCBS—Electric Theatre 
WEVD—Drama: Errand of Mercy 
WQxXR—News 
9:05-WQxXR—Sunday Evening Concert 
9:15-WJZ—Louella Parsons Show 
WEVD—Michael Young 
9:30-WNBC—Familiar Music Album 
WOR—Jimmy Fidler 
WJZ—Theatre Guild 
WCBS—Our Miss Brooks 
WNEW—News; Music You Want 
WEVD—Qis ut Chalienge You 


Notebook 


| p0:00-WNBC—Take It or Leave it 


WMCA—Dinah Shore 

WOR—Secret Missions 

WCBS—Life with Luigi 

- WEVD—Porum 

WQxXR—News 
10:05-WQXR—On Wings of Song 
10:30-WNBC—Who Said That? 

WOR—Alan Ladd Show 

WJIZ—Jimmy Fidler 

WCBS—It Pays to Be Ignorant 

WMCA—Algernon Black 

WEVD—Stories to Remember 


at 8:30. 


WQXR—Pop Concert 


THE CAVALCADE 


poet 


FEB. 12. 
at 8:30 


Tickets $2.40, $1.80, $1.20 available 


oe Sat G te Meo. 


== FREDI WASHINGTON and MORTON GOULD present 


Maxine Sullivan ® Paul Robeson ® Claude Mar- 
chant Dance Group ® Norman Atkins @ Shirley 
Graham @ Sergei Matusewitch © Leadbelly 
“Stuyvesant Town,” New One-Act Play 


_ FASHION SHOW © ART EXHIBIT 
WASHINGTON IRVING AUDITORIUM 


‘icertain, movie - makers lure 


thou 
Isom » cg else. 


| 5:00 p.m.—Family Closeup. WJZ. | 


| 


known as Schoenbach, will be 
a 


Movies: 


By Aline Mosby 


HOLLYWOOD (UP). — In 
this day of the box office un- 


customers into the theatres with’ 
“new: ways of picture making. 
But dont let Pita fool you. 
They’¥é just dusting-off the oldies. 


The trouble is there’s nothing 
mew under the Hollywood sun. The 
be A ideas around here were 


up a long time ago by 


The latest string of “innovations” 
includes the “cycloramic” screen, 
green film and tailend credit that 
David O. Selznick used for Portrait 
of Jennie, that “cycloramic” screen 
billed as now being shown for the, 
|first time, etc., works like this: 


The first 80- minutes of the 
{movie look normal. During the last 
ten, a hurricane scene, it’s murder. 
The theater projectionist flips a 


| Mlusie 


IFTEEN thousand Czecho- 
slovak violins from the district 
around the city of Luby, formerly 


vailable for sale in the United 
States in 1949, officials at the 
Czechoslovak Industries Fair~ at, 
Rockefeller Center’s Museum of 
Science and Industry reported at 
a reeeption honoring Erica Morini, 
Czech violinist en Monday. 


A variety of other Czecho- 
Slovakian musical instruments is on 
display at the Industries Fair, 
which will continue at the Rocke- 
feller Center museum through 
Feb. 6. Among these are the only 
quarter-tone guitar knewn to be 
in this country, and a blond bass! 
violin of maple’ wood. | 
e ° . 

Maru Castagna will make her 
first appearance of the current 
season at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Musie that Saturday evening in 
Carmen. Mme. Castagna returns 
to the U. S. following appearances 
in the Jeading opera houses of 
Italy. 

La Traviata will be given the 


following eae 
© + 


Jean Murai, ite made a hit 
at last week's Hootenanny concert, 


at the New School for Social Re- 
search in a program of Jewish 
songs from many countries. Joseph 
Buloff and Luba Kadison will also 
be on the program, which is spon- 
sored by the Jewish School of 


jtone Follies of 19380.” 
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Green Film and Other 
Movie ‘Innovations’ 


lens over his machine and the 
movie images leap to twice the or 
'dinary size on a oi nar ie —_ 
Then a cm 

planted around th tre agence 
Out extra wind lee rain ndises that 
nearly blast you from your seat 
This scene appears in & seasi 
green, which is what you might be 
too. 


a eo | 6 
DAVID O. hopes nobody rée 
members that out at Fox Studio ig 


'|stored a heap of old equipment for 


| projecting movies on an oversizé@ 
|““grandeur” screen. This gives the 
same effect as Selznick’s except = 
tacked the more supercolossa 
name of “cydloramic” onto his. 

A man named A. E. Sponable 
perfected the grandeur screen. He 
made a whopping camera and 
oversized film to match. Fox did 
an- entire granddaddy-size movie 
with his paraphernalia, “Moviee 
took one 
look, and junked the idea. 

Even before that, the grandeur 
screen was used for special effects, 
which is about all it’s good for 
Howard Hughes dabbed part “oh 
“Wings” on an oversize scree 
Cecil B. DeMille ditto for Covere 
Wagon. 

That green tint for Portrait of 
Jennie is old stuff, too. There's an 
old DeMille silent, Braveheart, 
colored brown, and the “new way 
of listing credits at the end of 
Portrait while you poke around 
for your galoshes, is a steal from 
the old days. The credits used td 
pop up half way through, at the 
end, or not at all. 

The technical director at Sela 
nick studio who’s in charge of the 
“cycloramic” screen admits the 
idea isn't new. 

“Sure, it was used before, but 
I won't talk about that,” he says, 
“We're trying to plug Portrait af 
Jennie not some old movies, > and 
we guess that explains that. 


February Special: 
ALL 
COLOR 
REPRODUCTIONS 


UTRILLO; PICASSO 


KOLLWiiZ 


Artist of Humanity 


VanGOGH, VERMEER ° 


SAOSIN: « VERN TL ccs ae 

20 * 50* * bg 
Portfolio 

TRIBUNE ‘iris 


100 W. 42nd St. (Sub. Arcade Downstairs) 
ASK FOR OUR CATALOGUE . 


Sunnyside. 


Wisconsin 17-4893 


—s 


‘‘Really Magnificent’’—Pest-Home News 
‘‘Inspired, splendid folk — & songs. 


ARTKINO'S PRIZE FUMES FNC] 1G @] Me) 
oo fly VA hg 


SONG OF SIBERIA Same 


—— HELD OVER! THRU TUESDAY, FEB. 8 
THE SFANLEY’S GREATEST HIT SHOW! 


*& * Beautitul’’—News. 
‘*Lusty’’—Times 
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41 $75. 


OF NEGRO ART 


Stanley 7th AVE. bes. 42-8 
DOORS OPEN B 4S A mM 


A, 7 


UNIVERSITY 


& 4MAVE.4 
oF na seto: 


14 


TL KNOW WHERE 
[M GOING 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


} 126 EAST 14¢h STREET 


Irving Place 
& 16 St., N.Y 
at N. Y. Tenant Councils Rent and 


mousing. 45 -Aster Place—GR 3-1882—ang.United Harlem Tenants ane 
at me Organizations, : 1 82) 


Weat 125th Street—SA 2-8007 | 


AL forces ‘. ie, *« 


t 445. 


Now through Tuesday 
Edmund O’Brien - Rebert Stack 


FIGHTER SQUADRON—Color 
Alexis Smith - Robert Douglas 
THE DECISION OF 


CHRISTOPHER BLAKE i 


= _ — 
_ 


hn 


| Gregory PECK - Richard WIDMARE 
| Anne BAXTER 


“YELLOW SKY” 


A 20th Century-Fox Picture ~~ 


on state DANNY KAYE 


id 
4 


i jth Ave. & 
au Pe OXY 50th st. 
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Farmers Union of 2 States 


Scientific Farming in Two Worlds _ - S S G ' ar, ; C U 
‘| 'WENTY years ago, as collective farming was getting TRENTON, N. J.—The annual convention of the Eastern Division of the Farmers 1 
under way in the’ Soviet Union. I remember operat- | Union, held here on Jan. 29, has taken strong action on the key issue of civil liberties and. : 
ing ‘a 15-foot combine, and from its high platform seeing |foreign policy. By unanimous vote, this representative body of Pennsylvania and New 
another threshing operation going on in a peasant courtyard. A |Jersey farmers, federated in 10? ere. mani 
_ camel and cow were hitched together to drag a great round stone |cooperatives, warned against “any | a @ e m5 
around the threshing floor as a crude way of beating out the grain. departure from_the principles of } * : 
— was a meeting of the stone age with modem, advanced safeguarding the rights of minority = * 
echnique | ) 
roups and therefore view with 
_ The combine was heralded by the first socialist nation as one a concern the persecution of * : | 
of the means of liberating peasants from their any groups for teaching a political : 
ge drudgery. Today a higher percentage of philosophy.” 
eir grain is combined than our own. Under THE CONVENTION also ur , . 

° ° ° ° ° ged e ° . e ° 
socialism, mechanization of agriculture means | Covemor Driscoll, of New Jersey, A farm version of company unionism ‘is put on display 
liberation from toil, it means leisure and rising eae full investigati £ hich 

m culture. | . to “make a full investigation of/hy the National Council of Farm Cooperatives whic 

The Soviet people have been pressing for- |° he preg ot ae pas chooses this moment to urge that private enterprise be en- 
ward in the field of scientific agriculture with at con an of death in| couraged to build needed grain ©. ; J £ the 
notable successes. One of the more spectacular th lled H 1,9 | Storage facilities rather than the ruit grower, 1s president 0 
achievements is a branched wheat, with as many | he spin led — _ government. - |California Board of Agriculture 
as five heads on a single strong stalk, producing ae seeam cnat hey ane : in the; 

F cti f anti-N ] This stand was taken in the ; 
up to 150 bushels to the acre. Last spring the |“ The “na Sr a ann name of 2,500,000 farm families| Pancakes to Get 
rs See cessuring a: total: of opposed “bilateral a reements”| enrolled in cooperatives, for the} Olg6, Corn Syru 
66.13 pounds of the grain; now there are 1.6 |°PP gre sat bulk of whom the Council ’ yrup 
tons ‘of the precious seed grain. Eventually, it may well multiply — pace — nee gna 8 no mandate to speak The| CHARDON, Ohio. — Workers 
ivi ons ch. constitute a threat to ; | ; re 
by five the average productivity of the wheat fields of all nations. a som ‘Te decried our favor.| Pinion is clearly that of top flight who like the genuine maple syrup 
* a ‘e inti- hei ing flapjacks proba- 
ing “faded monarchies and dic-| Cooperative officials whose inti-}on their morning flapjacks p 
| IN AMERICA, too, important advances in the science of agri- |; — h _| mate connections with private cor- bly will have to continue using 
re orem ast 8 1 RE de Stead . tatorships.” It urged the replac * S ethan teins: Gie-eaw> 
culture continue to be made. Tha Oo me Aydrid process, the Jing of the Marshall Plan by a re-| Porations are well known. corm an | 
yield of corn per acre in the United States has increased by about |..7.4 UNRRA A. J. McFadden, of Santa Ana, | other year. 
40 percent during the past 10 years. Not content with this, new The main pe aker at the con-| California, was elected president! Maple syrup will be selling for 
methods of fertilizing and soil aw erage have produced on ex- | antion was ieee Patton.’ presi-| to sugceed the late H. H. Rath-| $6 to $7 a gallon, the same as last 
perimental plots as high as 200 bushels to the acre, and there is an bun, formerly president ~- of the| year, Wayne Johnson, secretary. of 
even the expectation of hitting 300 bushels. a . = a oe Dairymen’s 7 of New York.| the annual Geauga County Maple 

Other crops show similar increases per acre during the past a i North ‘East rg D; eel con McFadden, a walnut and citrus! Festival oe 
10 pine Wheat productivity rane about 20 percent pes Cte, cotton ] h d. he B 3 ae SS 
about 40 percent, potatoes about 20 percent, etc. Meanwhile, the |2'S? 08 Rand. The Board accepted |= : 
number of tractors on American farms more than doubled since ow marti of Ed Pacey Cl 1 1 
Pearl Harbor. astern Division president, an assizle 5 , 

B.. in Aor. the marvels of technical advance creates a — —_ — as the ex- | a 
condition whic eatens the security of a million farm homes. ecutive onmicer ror C coming year. ea SSNS Seen Se esvseseeesouessseeeeeeoeuuessesseseeueuenee Ea, 
One of the reasons for the repudiation of the 80th Congress was Slocum was formerly the field APARTMENT TO EXCHANGE ee ee inal 
_ its farm measure which opened the way for lowering floors under | °'ganizer for the North-Eastern 3-ROOM, low rent flat, for loft or large ae pe gfe atret seen 
farm prices to 60 ere of parity. Many farmers understood that | Division and has been working in/ nag: ay — Contact Hdelson| Specifications or as recommended by @ 
~ such a policy of planned scarcity means their elimination as com- |the Jersey-Pennsylvania territory} ~~ ) prenne) = 
mercial producers. | for the past two months. APARTMENT TO SHARE Ne eee = = 
* - 2¥, partment, west , . _ 
“ , Asks Income Tax a aeen te dence aith eapee. Git RUGS FOR SALE 

IN SPITE of the people’s mandate for planned abundance, ies Reasonable. Phone LO 4-4091. RUGSLNEW AND RECOMIMITIDNED br 
Sen. Aiken of Vermont is voicing his fear of “huge farm surpluses,” | . COLUMBUS, Ohio. + Corpora-| — MENT TO SHARE WANTED carpet cleaner. From $10 up. Central 
and recommends that we cut production. And he is by no means |tion lobbyists are summoning all) _AF4®* ——| Carpet, 207th St. and Ninth Ave., op- 
the most obscurantist member of the upper body. their influence to defeat a propo-|HAS SOME GIRL gor an. oe Th) ee : 

The President's Council of Economic Advisers has issued a | Sa! for a constitutional amendment} Worker. | Secs, caunete, bo geese on Blt 
report favoring “flexible,” which means lower, farm price supports. |@bolishing the sales tax and sub- APARTMENTS WANTED All colors and all sizes. ar carpet as 

; : , eilieier in i | 1.85. Call WA 71-4900. Broad- 
a = os Secretary of Agriculture Brannan has voiced his. | Stituting in its place a gross income ————_—ae sal member nedis| wap Gases Clann suuleeneas 
ear Of surpluses. tax. | apartment, Prefer Brooklyn. 3-5 rooms.|; Ave. (157th St.) 

In short, some form of the scarcity policy can be expected to The rigged Ohio law requires a| at 4-7954, extension 42. SHAVERS ce 
be enacted into law, unless an alerted people enforces its will upon |three-fifth vote by members of|Wanr 3 or 4 rooms, unfurnished, steam SCHICK ELECTRIC SHAVERS. 2 percent 
the Congress. The paradox of capitalist agriculture is that its splendid {both the House and Senate to get| or no steam. Reasonable. Preferably |" Ge jist price. Standard Brand Distribu- 
advances in productivity per acre and per man-hour drives masses | the resolution on the ballot. The on tg ee tan Se j10,| tors, 143 4th Ave. GR 3-7819. 
of small farm families out of commercial production and back to | Author is State Senator Frank J.| care of The Worker. TELEVISION 
stone-age subsistence methods of living—right here in America. Svoboda, Cleveland Democrat. FURNISHED ROOMS TO RENT ‘TELEVISION SETS. For excellent values, 

(Manhattan) call GR 5-0551. Ask for Mr. Ressler. 
TRUMAN BUDGET IGNORES FARMERS’ NEEDS [22222552 ms, Mi 
; i t, n. 123 Secon ve..| MASSAGE at h , Ladies. Medical 
At. ipa — | reducing exercises. Licensed. ‘jee 
: rT I in a we | ci properly up to the Congress| position somewhere between the| _ a a 7 LOST ae 
come is the basic assumption o ine.” iti / BEAUTIFUL, LARGE, light room, oppos 
President Truman’s bud a state- to determine other nae omg tl eae has Bronx Park. Suitable for two. TA 2-4249.| LOST. Ladies gold watch at the Hooten- 
: : ; C ; g f As a consequence, the Senate as yet e€c ared IMSe or 100 LARGE 3 voom, elevator Fordham anny. Friday night. Reward. Call TR 
a o \ongress. It reports t0r/Committee on Agriculture is split} percent of parity, which a growing)“ vicinity, with- business couple, gentle- | 9/0. 912 a.m., 6 p.m. on. 
ome year the a i me at least three ways. The four|number of farmers are demanding. 25 TE S os ee call PERSONAL NOTICE 
ars, amounting to million | Southern Democrats 7 Se cs SAM SOBEL, from Chelm, pl tact 
Sn med 1044 end) ee - = “wo — . Inevitably agriculture is badly ates acon” peivt- | sam aes coe eat 
: ; ? ca y omas Of/s ortchanged by a budget that al- : Lexington subways. cy apartment 4C. WA 3-6253 
1950 will be progressively lower “11: — 
Tide i delad 4 3. es ' Oklahoma, claim Truman supports| locates 21 billions for the cold war| 9-6268. : arTUATION Wen 
Paces ‘hey Nes 6 eho | nt|their demand for 90 percent of|and only 1.7 billions for agricul-|tARG# ROOM, East Bronx, man, woman. DESPERATELY nesd JGbe Garcy ocuet 
a ‘So lovers © ~ imme-!parity. Four Republican mem-|ture and conservation. All projects| C#ll_ mornings, evenings. DA 3-2751._ |" Conrade, displaced student-writer. Qual- 
late postwar years. The Presi-| hers, headed by Aikin of Vermont, | for river valley development, ru- (Brooklyn) ifications, preferences appeared January 
: , , 30th Worker, but will accept anything 


dent calls this fall in farm income] ,Ja; , bapa , 
b far Omeé!claim the President backs their|ral electrification, price support,| PLEASANT ROOM, board, for single per-| suitable. Those re 


¥ ey ¢ ° a “a . e HY 8-0262. 
a —. cape ote ta drop as low as 60 percent. Four|consumers’ buying power are Sagara pero en gece ____ SERVICES —s__ 
of } nt - owerng “Ost other Democrats, headed by Luce} severely circumscribed and limit- vont reem."neae bath, Block frem: BAT, | CARPEESINE,  paaeeaa Ceoachinneions 
g- of Illinois, hold to a compromise ed. $10 weekly. Box 111, c-o The Worker.| floor scraping. Experienced workers, 


This view ignores the unlimited quality materials. Greene, PR 3-0415. 
profiteering of food trusts which,|~““““~““~““~~“~»"»“»»_>_———*" onan ee FLOORS scraped, refinished like new. 


of course, has more to do with the Vacation in W WORKING MOTHERS! Will board four; Call GR 3-7828, evenings. 
Sage Ere estchester children in. private summer home. Ages 
@ cost of - living than the level of DP PAINTING, private work our specialty. 


| 3-6. ‘July 1-August 27th. Professional prvi 

i ne} : i terials, : 

prices farmers receive for. their Commuting from Grand Central or care; private lake, 45 miles from New eae erlals, reasonable prices. JE 
products. | Route 22 by car. Renting now going 


York. Box 105 c-o Daily Worker. 


87 miles from N.Y. 


SOFA SEAT Bottoms rebuilt in your home. 


. in the Poconos ' 
Furthermore, the few wordsjon for the summer season. Renting ) : APPLIANCES — wae: new lining, springs retied, 
. . : ° : Washington’s Birthday ) “ . #urniture repaired, remodelled, re- 
concerning — price sup-|Committee at Social Center every eidiad @-dny weekend $2 5 we ee Sa Gee Se we a0 polished, reupholstered,  slip-covered. 
oe bap ag y ed Poa Sunday starting Feb. 13 Fri. night to Tues. eve. : > Sion : | Comrately attention. TR 17-2554. 
messages to Con | 7 TRUCKS FOR HIRE 
not put the President on record for| GOLDENS BRIDGE COLONY ktall b ise, $a ALI ae 
a | GOLDENS BRIDGE N. Y: @ cockta ar Special Winter ALL JOBS, moving, storage, Metropolitan 
* 100 percent of parity, 90 percent 9 +%e ae @ all seasonal Weekend per og Fh oma se gg PB gat | grea. Call two experienced veterans. Low 
3 - Ww ny. ’ R - - 
or eyen 60 percent. In fact Senator is een $33.00 oe act mologeny. Cabinet ot | _picet BS Wendel eee Grae 
Anderson, the President’s former JACK SCHWARTZ elites ; oon daily; 9-12:30 Sat. ) pre 
Secretary of - Agriculture, admits H | A | b @ friendly, informal | Fri. night aa BLONDE maple crib. Kantwet mattress. PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
- that the President made no recom- ote aoen @ television Sun. night Very good condition, $15. KI 3-0012. 
. r “cc e per line 
mendation but “left it completely |] 501 Monmouth Ave., Lakewood, N. J. HEALTH FOODS Daily Weekend 


Make reservations new “ Enclose deposit $5 
) Lackawaxen, Pa. 


= i its, (For personal Ads) 
HONEY, Wheat Germ, Sundried an El 


Telephone: Lakewood 6-1222 and 0619 


| Call LACKAWAXEN 29 Nuts. 1513. Sheepshead Bay 
| FEPC Shadowbox ag a in ntl aces Express trains leave Erie RR Station, Brooklyn, opposite BMT station. : pee to ne ~~ =e 
CLEVELAND, O.—The fake Jersey City Terminal, every Friday Wie Po acorns 
FEPC “vol a : et OCultural Director for the Season evening at 8:30. JEWELRY es peg on gga wer” ania 
up by the Chamber of Commerce|@ cap, — ae ae 
°F. ° a : Conse. Insert. «os « DOGicssc ccercessccers 
and Mayor Tom Burke has estab- e F or an ideal vacation for your child’ ‘ ® premises. Union Square Optical and Six words constitute one line 
lis . € 7 2 Jewelry Services, 147 Fourth Ave. GR Minimum charge - 2 lines 
hed an office at 221 Union Com-|@ | | @| 7-73. DEADLINES: 
merce Building. Ten ‘thousand € ) | . s LEATHER GOODS For the Daily Worker: 
——e of - b " hure with ‘ edu- € f th JPFO = : s HANDBAGS & LUGGAGE, 22 percent off. Saaeers ay ~ Welten 
cational material 1S being issued e — bi schools) @\ We also repair, dye, remodel; zippers re- at 4 p. m. 
as a cover up for any concrete’ @ opewell Junction, N. Y. e oe a ee a to “—_—. mes For The Jorg Date : 
a orders accepted. N. Y. hion, x- Previous ay at 4 p.m. 
activity... @ #$£%=For info: write or call I Union Square, N. Y¥—CR (1-8639 @' ington Ava (near 79th). RE 7-5242 : 


papers 


Brave Blizzard to Ask | 
Probe of Ferrell Death 


Special to The Worker 


- ALBANY.—“Were going to march head high 
going to fight back We've had enough.” And that’s how they 


marched last week, 250 Negro and white workers, in a solid, 


militant mass of anger to protest¢—— 
to Gov. Dewey continued police 


brutality and the arrogant. refusal 
by the Democratic machine mayor 
Erastus Corning to investigate the 
suspicious death of John Ferrell, 
young Negro father found dead in 


_ a police cell 10 minutes after be- 


ing arrested on Jan. 10. 


The rising temper of the Negro 
people here over slum housin 
police attacks, lowered relief pri 
ards and jimcrow humiliation burst 
into’ mass action when _ they 


marched on the State Capitol in a| 
_ blizzard to demand legislative ac-| 
-:.tion. The Ferrell death dramatized 


this vicious assault on the people 
and its violent character galvan- 
ized a series of events that electri- 
fied the capital. 

_. First came. a march on City Hall 
by 400 Negro and white workers; 
then a mass public meeting of 250 
citizens and then the dramatic 
demonstration before the State 
Building—all within a week. 

a: | a ee 
AT THE PUBLIC RALLY in 


the American Labor Party head- 
‘quarters, citizen after citizen arose 


to demand an end to second-class 
citizenship imposed on the Negro 
people 

Every reference to Negro-white 
unity was cheered; every call for 
mass action applauded; every de- 
nunciation of Democratic-Repub- 


_jican reaction and hypocrisy greet- 


ed with “that’s right.” When Sol 


' Fialkoff, Communist Party chair- 
men here, said “We've learned we 


have to. stick together, don't let 
them red-bait us into disunity, 
dont let them split our ranks,” 


“from every corner of packed room 


came the shout: “Never.” 

Though the Hearst and Gannett 
ere have suppressed the 
facts in the Ferrell death, a probe 
by people’s organizations, church| — 
groups, tenant councils and trade 
uncovered some astounding details. 
Ferrell was slapped by a police- 
man without provocation just be- 
fore he -was found dead; his bodv 
showed no marks of strangulation 
(police allege he hanged himself): 
his body was embalmed against 


. the wishes of his wife; police re- 


fused to perform an autopsy de- 
spite suspicious circumstances and 
he was permitted to take his belt 


into the cell in violation of prison 


regulations, £ 
* 

-* THE DELEGATION to the 
State Capitol met with Gov. 
Deweys counsel, Republican 
Senate Majority leader F einberg, 


_ Minority leader Mailler; Manhat- 


tan Assemblyman Hulan Jack and 
Brooklyn Assemblyman. Bannigan, 
both Democrats. They were pre- 
sented with the unanimously- 


‘teachers of pay raises and class- 


ers, Union Baptist Church, Mt. 
Zion Baptist Church, Interracial 
Council, A M. E. Zion Church 
and scores of individual civic and 
community leaders © 


Dewey Spends 
Plenty—For 
Big Business 


(Continued from Page 4) 


000000 for education and even 
boldly suggests that most of it be 
used for construction instead of 


operating expenses. 
This not only would deprive 


room aid but even if half of the 
$40 million were used for city 
school construction, as has been 
suggested, New York City would 
get only 15 of the 55 new schools 
n ; | | : 
DEWEY RAISED the corpora- 
tion franchise ‘tax to 5% percent 
instead of the old 6 percent, cut- 
ting out $17,000,000 for people’s| ® 
services. He refused to restore the 
4 percent rate on unincorporated | 
}business taxes, depriving the state 
of another $5,000,000. He trans- 
ferred $11,000,000 from the local] 
assistance fund to capital revenues, 
reducing still further the percent- 
age of allowances to localities. 
The Dewey so-called “spend- 

ing’ no matter how, ig a -conti- 
nuation of his Big Business policy. 
The budget hearings scheduled 
here for Wednesday, Feb. page 
slick maneuver to prevent mass 
attendance) should make that very 
clear. 


Win Council 
Demand for 


and we're| 


_. WHEN a UE 5 ditenntin went 
see Sen. Paul H. Douglas of 
illinois to get his support for 
Taft-Hartley repeal, the Demo- 
cratic senator “didn't have time” 


| secretary of the Civil Rights Con- 
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Pickets for 12 Scorn 
Cold Wind, Cold War 


CHICAGO.—More than 500 Negro and white fighters 
for civil rights braved below-zero srantlial here last week 
to picket and demonstrate in protest against the trial of the 


12 Communist Party leaders. © 


Arthur P. Price, organizational 


gress, sponsor of the protest ac- 


tion, called the big turnout in face 
of the weather “a dramatic demon- 
stration that democratic rights will 
be defended despite all hazards 
and hardships.” 

Undaunted by the cutting winds 


from Lake Michigan, the pickets 


circled the Federal Building onli 


paraded through the busy Loop 


shopping area for nearly an hour. 
Heading the Jong line, which ex- 
tended for over three blocks, were 
Lillian Green, wife of Gil Green, 
one of the 12 defendants and _Illi- 
nois Chairman: of the Communist 
Party, and. two of their children, 
Daniel and Josephine. 


BUSINESS and PROFESSIONAL Directory 


Army and “ag 


Mattress and Bedding 


Opticians and Optometrists : 


— 


See HUDSON for Values! 
@ Navy Type Oxferds 


@ Genuine P Coats 
100% Weol : 
@ Turtle Neck Sweaters 
Genuine Navy 
@ Ranger, Hiking and 
- Working Shoes 


HUDSON 


Army & Navy Store 


105 THIRD AVENUE 
Near 13th St.. N.Y. 3, GR. 5-9078 


$627—3rd Ave. 


State FEPC 


CHICAGO.—Backed up strong. 
ly by. 2 50-member delegatio™ 
from CIO unions and the Progres- 
sive Party, the Chicago City Coun- 
cil this week called on the ‘State 
Legislature to en- 
act a state FEPC 
law. 
The Council 
voted favorably. 
on the resolution 
introduced by Al- 
derman _— Benja- 
min Becker (40th & : 
Ward), on the unanimous recom- 


7 ee TYPEWRITERS 


es @ Mimeos 
: Adders 
‘2 Repairs 
‘eo Sales 

¢ Rentals 


@MU 2-2964-5 


‘@near 41st 
2 


TYPEWRITERS | 


36" 


Lowest prices for foreign 
language typewriters 
MIMEOGRAPHS 
Sold, Rented, Repaired 


ALL LANGUAGES | 


TYPEWRITER CO. 


119 W. 23rd St. CH 3-8086 
= (Bet. Sixth and Seventh Aves.) 


ee) 


OOH STreWenaneirenene:gis: 
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MEANSHPWENAHeNsHENeeNSISHENENSUETS a TRE RRR ERER RR XE REY | 


Nlec:rolvsis 


IT’S SO INEXPENSIVE 
To Rid Yourself or 


UNWANTED & 
HAIR FOREVER! 
from face, arms, legs or hedy. Pri- 
‘en alse treated. Freecensultation. LO 3-42)* 


. per treatment. Famous experts re- 
2 

vacy. Sensational new methed . . 
S6ELLETTA ELECFROLYSIS 


move unwanted hair permanently 
‘sick results . . lowered costs! 
110 W. 34 St. (adj. Saks) Suites (101-1102 


Flowers 
SCOCCCOCCOCOCOSCOSESE 


FLOWERS 


AND FRUIT BASKETS 
Delivered Anywoacre 


’ 
: 
" ~— = 


MATTRESSES 


Aa ve 


3 Rt op, Manufacturer. 


Sisk-diasperee steel eoils, betty pad- 

ding over springs, pre-built border. 

We remake mattresses 

Also bedding, studie couches, 
bedroom suites . 


Free Delivery @ DI 6-6160 


Bordman’s Mattress Co. 
376 Livonia Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Moving and Storage 


CALIFORNIA 
& WEST COAST 


| LOW RATES! 
Complete service, via pool car to 
Texas, Utah, New Mexico, Idaho, 
Colorado, Ar:zona, Nevada, Oregon, 
Wash. and ali inte?mediate points 
in New York on all above points. 


FREE STORAGE — 30 DAYS 


VAN SERVICE 


Florida, Georgia, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland. 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Boston, 
Tennesseee, Arkansas and al; way points 


eee Estimate CW 2-2360-1-2 
: CONCORD 
TRANSFER & STORAGE CORP. 
242 EB 137th 8t., N.Y.C 


IT oeocintemeniniatadieeaseenitemtamaniiamiall 
MOVING ®@ STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
13 E. 7th ST. GR 7-2457 


near Srd Ave. 


EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 


aed 


Direet ‘from 1: 


Milwaukee, |' 


J. SANTINI & Bros., Inc. 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE — 


STORAGE 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 


‘RELIABLE MOVING 
— REASONABLE RATES — 


1870 Lexington Ave. LE 4-2222 
932 So. Blvd, (163) . DA 9-7900 


Opticians and Optometrists 
OFFICIAL IWO OPTICIANS | 


Have your eyes 

examined by a 

competent oculist 
M.D. 


UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL and 


~ 


Official IWO Bronz Optometriste 
EYES EXAMINED 
GLASSES FITTED — 


262 £. i16%th ST., BRONX 
Tel. JErome 77-0022 


Printing 


—— PROGRESSIVE = 
PRINTING 


COMPANY 
SPECIALISTS for QRGANIZATIONS 
and TRADE UNIONS 


119 W. 23rd Street — 


ONION SHOP WA 4-4.734 


Records. and 


VOX presents 


LITTLE SONGS 
ON BIG SUBJECTS 


by HY ZARET 
$3.15 


BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP 
154 FOURTH AVENUE = (14th 8t.) 


Music ; 


+ 
4 
+ 


a ‘ 


Open till 10 P.M. OR 4-400: 


Restaurants 


~~ JADE - 


197 Second Ave. 
Bet. 12 and 13th Sts. 


GR 7- 9444 | 
@ Quality Chinese Food ® 


—, 
——— 


SKAZKA’ 


~ 227 W. 46 St.—CI 6-7957 _ 


KAVHKAZ 
RUSSIAN RESTAURANT 


317 East 14th Strect, nr. 7nd Ave. 
- @ RUSSIAN and AMERICAN DISHES 


@ EXCELLENT SHASHLIKS 
@. HOME ATMOSPHERE 


® 3-pc. suite like new restyled if desired © 


—_—- ———~} 
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ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers 


adopted resolution of the public 


7 


‘citywide action were 


meeting calling for a state-ordered 


investigation into Ferrell's. death 


_by a citizens’s committee and legis- 


lative action to put their demands 


-into effect. 


Among the organizations in the 
the Civil 
Rights Congress, American’ Labor 
Party, Communist Party, Albany 
Tenants Council, National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 


' -Colored Péople, Young Progres- 
ives of American, United Work- 


Condolences 


HEARTFELT thanks to the hosts 


bereft of the warmth and friénd- 
ship of ROOCHTSIA SILVER- 
MAN by her untimely death, fag 
their show of sympathy and love 
in their hour of sorrow to Larry, 
Libby, Nusia, Joe and Aaron. 


mittee, 

The Committee .acted after the 
delegation of unionists and Pro- 
gressive Party spokesman jammed 
its hearing on the measure. Unions 
represented Yncluded the Farm 
Equipment , ema Fur and 
Leather Workers; Office and 
Professional Workers: Electrica] 
Workers: Public Workers, and 
Local 453, United Auto Workers. 


Speaking on behalf of the en- 
tire delegation, Sidney Ordower, 


rector, thanked the Judiciary Com- 
mittee for its recommendation to 


mendation of its Judiciary Com- 


GR 3-8357 : 


seecemeecces 


Insurance 


LEON BENOFF 


Insurance for E very Need 
391 East.149th Street 
MElrose 5-0984 


_— — —— 
em 


Progressive Party Legislative Di- | 


the City Council to adopt the 
resolution and expressed appre- 


ciation to Alderman Becker for 


sponsoring it. 


MONUMENT 


Ss 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
, Oficial Monument Dealer for the IWO 


483 EAST 170th STREET 
Cer. Washington Avenue, Bronx, N. ¥. 


Tel. JErome 7-6042 


CARL JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


All kinds of insurance inerluding auto- 
mobile, fire, life, compensation, ete. 
799 BROADWAY GR 5-3826 


JEWELRY CO. 


Complete selection of watches, jewelry, 
silverware at a discount of 15 to 35%. 
Watch repair man on premises. 


147 Fourth Avenue 


(Bank Bidg.) Room 319 | 
N. Shaffes GE 71-1558 wm. vere! : 


, a 


Official IWO Optician 


cS W. Mth St. near Seventh Ave. 
Mon.-Thurs., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 
- Saturday 9-6 — ME 3-3243 


jJ. P. FREEMAN, Opt. 


ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS }| 


Officia. IWO B’klyn Optometrists 


| UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


1532 FLATBUSH AVE. 


Near Atlantic Ave. — Our only office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


—_—_—_—_— 


Interior Decorators 


—— 


SYD vecorators 


Slip Covers, Draperies, Bed Spreads 
CUSTOM MADE 
Samples brought.te heme 
Free Estimates and Consulting 
258 Liberty Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
e HYacinth 4-8863 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 


So oe ee! 


2? CHAIRS — $1) 

Sun Upholstery > 
871 Livonia Ave. Di 6-5600° 

Brownsville—10% off witb this ad ¢ > 


oO FA $12 


Rebuilt 
in your home 
@ New Heavy Webbing 
@ Springs Retied 
@ New Heavy Lining 
Distance ne object - Leko Upholstery 


2 CHAIRS $11 


ijke new 


@ AC 2-9496€ 


Undertakers 


_ Funeral Director for the [WO 


ft. J. MORRIS, Inc. 


9701 CHURCH AVE., Brooklyn, N.¥ 
Day Phone Night Phone 


DI 2-1273 DI 2-2726 


! Daily 9 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-3 pm. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


in The 


Say... I saw your ad 


Worker 
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WORKER’ QUESTIONS HOFF, 
GERMAN HEAVY CHAMP HERE © 


By Bill Mardo | (Reprinted from the Daily Worker) 

Hein Ten Hoff, the lenen heavyweight champion whose presence here has aroused a storm of controversy, was ex- 
clusively interviewed by Fhe Worker at a Bronx gymnasium where the former Panzer Division tank-driver is training. 
Hoff was asked to express himself on the questions most American fight fans want answered from a man who spent six years 
in the Nazi armed forces, three in combat on the Eastern Front. Hoff, a big handsome fellow of 29, spoke readily, expressively, 
gestured with his hands for emphasis. His remarks are published just as he or them to me through a young German- 


American interpreter I supplied for the occasion. | 
The questions, and Hoff’s answers: | 
On the 
Score Board 


Q. —Were you opposed to Hitler’s program? | 
By Lester Rodney 


“I have never participated in politics, but I am in prin- 
cipal opposed to any kind of oppression. I am for liberty.” 


= Q.—If so, why did you, a 

F X ( ll § : "| .  ~@=6 native of Holland, become a 
German citizen? 

_“{ did not become a German citizen by myself, but 

through my father who inherited a farm in Germany and had 

to become a citizen to claim it. I° wisn] States, 


. was 14 then. I could have made up 
my own mind at 21, but was drait- 0 attachment 


ed into the German army at 19. I 

was originally opposed to my|_ Q.—Do you know Max Schmel- 

father becoming a German citi-|ing, and’ do you agree with him) 
that Negroes are inferior people, 


zen. : 
Q.—How did you feel about) 5 he said of Joe Louis? 
“I met Schmeling. To me, every 


the German atrocities committed | 
man is the same, black, white or 


against your own people, the | ) 
Dutch, like the needless levelling red. You can tell what I think of 
of Rotterdam? Schmeling from the fact that I 

never had anything to do with 


“I hated that but I was com- t 
pletely helpless. I take an oath|him. I think Joe Louis a fine ex- 
that I never fired one shot at a ree a of sportsmanship and a 

ghter. 


person, or killed-one person in my 
six years in the German army. Q.—How do you feel about the 
Jewish people? 


Q.—Did you ever belong to any | 
“Any man, if he is a good man, 


type of Nazi organization? | 
“No. But I was a member olf|is the same to me. Every person 
has a right on this world.” 


a sports organization called the 
* 


Office of Physical Exercise. It was 
not connected with the Nazis, but) THAT ENDED the interview. 
Now allow me some personal 


all athletes belonged to it.” 
comment. This paper gives Hoff 


Q.—Considering your promin- 
ence as prizefighter, wasn't there|no- blank check. To judge him 
individually is to separate him 


pressure put on you to join Nazi 
organizations? ‘from the basic issue of State De- 
“Oh yes. They tried to get me partment policy inherently _in- 
into the SS. They even wanted] volved in his presence here.’ Yet 
me to become Hitler's bodyguard! there are individual remarks made. 
because I made a nice appearance.|by Hoff that must be vigorously 
But I refused. questioned. Remarks which are 
.—Did you ever protest Hit- obvious trademarks of 15 years 
er'd program? ; acquiescent living with Nazi tas: 
“Not publicly.. But even when} Cism. 
there was a death penalty for list-|') He is non-political. This is the 
ening to foreign broadcasts, I|stock phrase: and the easiest way 
listened.” of disclaiming any personal re- 
Q.—Did you ever see, participate| SPOMsibility for the crimes of Ger- 


or approve of the atrocities com-|™@2!Y. A responsibility every Ger- 
4man bears to varying degrees. 


mitted b our panzer divisions! 
‘on the ba Sha Hise dncluding YOU, Hein Ten Hoff. 
“I saw no atrocities. I was a ‘The true German anti-fascists were 
tank driver in a small company ‘those who filled the concentration 
and no atrocities were committed|©2™Ps rather than accept Hitler- 
ism. And those scholars, scientists 


by my group. Only after the} d o h f q 
war, when the military occupation|2@¢ Musicians who were forced to 
: flee their homeland rather than 


authorities showed us the movies, SUN tilts hearts and hands’ to/ 
did I first learn of how bad it had Hitlel’s books. Hitler's music. itl 


ro <a de yout beaction to | ler’s testubes, Hitler’s horrors 
American resentment against your i humanity. = who pees 
coining teeta fight? ; anti-Nazi at a time when it took 
Ce dial aeieh? thol re.| S04 and conviction to prove it. It 

is so easy for a German to say, 


sentment against me _ personally, ae 
except to understand Americans oh oy he was opposed to fascism 


think every German is a Nazi. I ; 
Be iE” Ffoff did not kill anyone. That 
wiis eo re would make him the only combat 
Q.—What is your idea of the bigs) <oldier in history who didn’t shoot 
| gest job confronting the German) ,, 1:7 
in th th ae | 
people to regain the respect of the il sew no atrocities, knew of 


orld? 
_— of the world: _ {none until after the war. Judge 
It is a fact that today Nazis} thot one for yourself, 


are still holding positions of power} [| can only add this. No matter 
in Germany. The first step 1S t0) how Hoff is judged personally, the 
get them out and-then Germany|fact remains that the U. ‘S. is 
will have a chance. becoming haven for every Nazi 
Q.—What do you think about scum whose star shane in Hitler’s 
the freeing of Nazi war criminals time. The Giesikings were wel- 
like Schacht, Koch, Von Papen|comed here by the State Depart- 
and the generals? ment—but the American people 
= | cant understand how they yell NO! and shame our govern- 
could be freed. Its beyond my|ment into sending them home. 
understanding what forces were], Two hundred Nazi scientists are 
_ behind the freeing of them.” befriended by Truman, put in fine 


I hav : 
or ae About the Also Rans 

IN MY LAST column here, I discussed the changes 
on the Dodgers, Braves and Cards and wound up saying 


the National League pennant would be won by one of 
those three. Not a very bold prediction, to be sure. The exact 
choice was pitcher-loaded Seesiion EXCEPT it Pete Reiser made 
an all the way comeback for the Braves. 

Now let's briefly. look over the other NL clubs. The PIRATES 
were the season's surprise in “48, moving up sharply (as predicted 
by canny Branch Rickey). But I can’t see another leap, which 
would be needed to put them in the pennant threat category. Too 
much good work was culled out of old-timers like Dixie Walker, and 
too much good pitching from the arms of oldies like Riddle, Higbe, 
Banham et al. Murtaugh could have had a one-shot year. Pitching | 
is not really stable, though Chesnes should emerge as a terrific 
long-term winner, and Chambers; thrown into the Gustine deal by 
the Cubs, is my idea. of a real hunch winner. 

Chances of moving ahead rest with outfielder Ted Beard, who: 
could fill out a fine trip with Kiner and Westlake, the possibilities 
of gither Ed Stevens untracking or Les Fleming doing it at first 
(neither too likely) and young pitchers like Bahr and Singleton. 

THE PHILS think they made a ten-strike by adding Waitkus, 
a real .300 hitting pro, at first, and getting Swish Nicholson to supply 
some home run menace. He could be right, especially on Waitkus, 
a much sought player in a league weak on initial sackers. The rest 
of the team features up and coming youth with Ashburn, Ennis 
and Blatnick in the outer reaches, Hamner, Cabellero and Jones 
in the ‘infield, hurling whizzes like Roberts, Simmons and Bicknell 
straining forward. Team is definitely coming, but pitching is not 
enough and catching is weak. Lopata, up-from Toronto, may help 
here. No flag, but first division possibility, and in 1950—look out! 

THE CUBS are now Rickey’s nomination for the most improved 
team in the loop. Of course, there’s only one way for them to move— 
up. But actually they were not bad for tailenders, far better than 
their opposite numbers in the AL. The acquisition of Gustine will 
let Pafko move out and strengthen the outfield. Frankie will supply 
lots of spring gizzmo even if he tapers off later. Leonard could 
easily fool ‘em with a good year—he has lots left. The ifs are in 
Aberson, Mauro, pitcher Sloat, first draft choice and figured a south- 
paw winner (Rickey likes him. Durocher let him go). 

GIANTS? No real help in pitching and that means no pen- 
nays Ayers won 11, lost 12 at Minneapolis. That sort of thing. 
There are a few rays of hope, however. One is young Kennedy, 
who showed all the ‘signs of finally developing last fall after his 
needed: sojourn in the majors. He could move up behind Jansen 
and with Jones, make a pretty fair 1-2-3. What I hear about Ford 
Smith, the Negro pitcher signed last week for the Jersey City farm, 
is that he needs one year, or less, of AA work and then make way 

The big sluggers are getting older. Cooper had a lot of ail- 
ments, Mize is starting that subtle, hardly noticeable, lessening of 
his former fearsome threat. He’s 35, an athlete in remarkable shape. 
Mueller could help in the outfield, Yvars behind the plate, Monte 
Irvin may come through during the season, but all in all Durocher 
may have to sweat to keep this creaking club on the alkaline side 
of .500. 

Left somebody out? Have we got amy readers in Cincinnati? 
OK, special note on the Reds next time. Have a basketball letter 
crying for ‘attention. 


Plug for All American 


ANOTHER INDIANAPOLIS READER comes in with a sec- 
ond, and then some, to Joseph L. Bridges’ remarks about the caliber 
of the fabulous. Johnny Wilson. Listen to this: 

“Dear Brother Rodney: 

“Some time ago, one Joseph L. Bridges wrote yow concerning 
the play of Jumpin Johnny Wilson of the small unknown Anderson 
College five. I expected you to do some investigating and start 
plugging this fellow for All-American honors. Bridges knows what 
he is talking about. Wilson, stellar Negro athlete, is undoubtedly 
the top player in the nation. 

“Realizing that you can evaluate him only on the basis of what 
you have seen... last year the Helms Foundation selected two 
players from this part of the country on their All-American first 
team: Duane Klueh of Indiana State and Kevin O’Shea of Notre 
Dame. I have seen both of them play more than once. I can say 
positively that rf@ither O’Shea nor Klueh can carry Johany Wilson’s 
sweat shirt. -- 

“The tragedy is that Wilson is buried on a small team... ., 


“HEIN TEN HOFF 


about bacteriological warfare. 

But where are the _ invitations 
to our allies, the anti-fascists of 
eastern Europe, the Czechs, the 
Poles, the Russians? The brave 
people whose blood spilled in the 
common fight forms a river of 
monument to those who would die 
rather than live under Hitler’s heel. 

The Nazi bankers are freed. The 
industrialists are’ given back their 
warplants in the Ruhr. The Prus- 
sian generals are cleared to strut 
the streets and wait for another 
day. Even Ten Hoff points to this. 
But in contrast to anti-fascist ath- 
letes, he was allowed to come here 
and say so. 

Only recently a Czech hockey 
team was turned down by our 
‘visa authorities. They could have 
told us, too, about the fascist field- 
day in front of alleged denazifica- 
tion boards. And the American 
people would have welcomed the 
warning from them much quicker 
than from Hein Ten Hoff. 

Not that it’s not good to hear 
these words from a former Hitler 
soldier. But it’s just that the em- 
phasis in our policy is so wrong, 
so rotten, so foul. 

It’s a closed door to our allies, 
our friends. 

It's an open door to those who 
must yet prove themselves our 
friends, like a questionable Ger- 
man prizefighter. But much worse 
is the welcome mat for those who 
can NEVER be our friends. The 
rats whose passports are okayed 
in high places. 


a. iS 


+ 
\ 
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Q.—Don't you think you should 
be helping rebuild a democratic 
Germany rather than try to become 
an American citizen? 

“I’m only interested in living as 
a free human being. I don’t care 


if it's in England, Russia, France| 


chomes, their every need taken care 
of. All they must do for this kind- 
ness is help Wall Stret in atom- 
bomb research at Los Alamos, help 
the warmongers improve the jet 
planes, share with the White 
House some of Hitler's 


secrets | 


Nina Dumbadze, Soviet sports- 
woman who holds the world’s 
record for discus throw for wo- 
men. In a recent contest she 
threw the discus 128 feet. 


| 


Anything you can do to plug him will certainly be in the interest 
of fair play and accuracy. .. . Fraternally, A Reader.” 

WELL, HAVING NEVER seen Wilson, at least I can run this. 
letter. I saw O'Shea and he is my idea of a tremendous all-round 
player with something of the magic touch of Luisetti and the Lakers’ 


Jim Pollard. If Wilson is AS GOOD as O'Shea, he surely rates this 


mention. If he’s that much better—whewl 


oe) on." . 
Se See 
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Protests 


gainst 
Trial of ~ 


ie J 


Communists 


Attorneys for. the Communist leaders now on trial review evidence of illegal discrimination 
in selecting re in the Federal Southern District 6 New York. Prof. Doxey Wilkerson, educator | 
and statistician, points to one of the 50-odd charts and maps to be produced. in evidence. Attorneys , See Pag e3 
(Il. to r.) are: Abraham J. Isserman; George W. Crockett of Detroit; Richard Gladstein of San Fran- | 


| cisco, and Harry Sacher. Attorney Louis F. McCabe of Philadelphia is nof shown. 
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“High Court Grants 
2 Week Stay to ‘6’ 


BULLETIN.—The New Jersey Supreme Court 
John Rogge,“attorney for the three of the framed 
the trial that railroaded the six to the Trenton 

Mrs. Jessie Campbell, executive secretary of 
pointed out the men are still in the deathhouse 
Mrs. Campbell urged : 
of the Trenton State Prison, demanding the six 
preme Court reversal of the conviction. 


cigarettes and food gifts. 


TRENTON. —O. John 
Rogge, assistant U-> §$. Attor- 


ney General under Roosevelt, 


told the ple of Trenton last 
Friday night that “I am in the case 


o: the Trenton Six because I don't | 


4 like fascism in the United Siates.” 
- Rogge repeated his charge that 
this case, in’ which an_ all-white 
‘jury sent six Negro men to the 
‘death house, is “a northern Scotts- 
‘boro,” 
full bench of the N. J. Supreme 
Court tried to stop him from 
speaking out publicly on the case 
now on appeal before them. 

At 3 that afternoon, the Sustices 
‘warmed him that the clamp- down 
on public statements is “one of our 
rules.” When Rogge returned 
that he has 
° the high 


and wherever I find it,” 


court decided to leave the matter. 


- to Rogge’s discretion. 

Rogge shared the platform with 
the world-famous baritone~ Paul 
‘Robeson in Trenton’s Moose Hall, 
- at a protest rally held by the Civil 
Rights Congress, which raised 
$459 for defense of the men... 


OTHER SPEAKERS were Mrs. 
Bessie Mitchell, sister of one of 
the six; Carl Brodsky of CRC; 
Mrs. Jessica Coanbell, state sec- 
retary of the CRC Committee to 
Free the Trenton Six; and a former 
Trentonian, Communist attorney 
_ Leon Josephson, who was the first 

American to go to jail for what he 
termed “contempt of that con- 


A s 
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Up’n Down Jersey 


you CAN’T get to first base on foul balls, but that doesn't stop 


the Newark Star-Ledger from trying. 
Random sampling of one week's follow-ups to its Holmes 


fraud shows: 


¢ A completely mendacious headline (“Josephson Hurls Threat 
In Red Rally”) to describe Leon Josephson’s calm statement that 
no amount of reactionary persecution can stop the working class. 


only a few hours after the. 


“a wider duty as a! & 
citizen to fight jimcrow whenever | 


the New Jersey 


a mass campain 


“IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN MY SON... 


this week granted a two-week extension to O. 
Trenton Six, to file briefs in his appeal against 
deathhouse.__—- 


Civil Rights Congress, meanwhile 


and denied both visitors and small comforts. like 


of letters and postcards to warden 


be transferred out of the deathhouse pending Su- 


IT MIGHT HAVE 


BEEN ME!” Paul Robeson tells the packed crowd at the Civil Rights 


_ Congress rally to free the Trenton 


Six. 
—N. J. Worker Photo by Bert 


temptible group, the Un- American 
Committee.” 


For Robeson, as well as Jeseph- 
son, the rally was something of a 
homecoming. He was bom and 
raised in nearby Princeton, also in 
Mercer County. “When I ee 
up in Princeton, things were 
he said, “—as long as a Negro}. 
‘kept in his place.’ There's a plan- 
tation atmosphere around here.” 


“I have seen fascism in many 
lands,” Robeson said, “And it was 


y 


fascism here in Trenton, when the 


Acops took six defenseless men, 


threw them into jail, and beat con- 
fessions from them or something| 
they didn’t do. It could have been 
my Paulie in that death house. It 
could be me.” 

Robeson praised the 800 people 


{in the audience for their “courage 


in coming tonight in the face of 


intimidation.” 
* 


FOR DAYS before the meeting, 
tension gripped Trenton as_ the 
papers launched a fierce red-bait- 
ing drive to disrupt the meeting. 
The day of the rally, the Trenton 
Times ran a lead editorial attack- 
4ing Rogge. 
editorial referred significantly to 
the riot which was staged a year 


|ago, to break up a meeting which 


Gehart Eisler was to address. . 

~ Hundreds who had bought tick- 
ets to the Robeson-Reggle meet- 
ing stayed away fearing loss of 
their jobs, and being blacklisted. 
But 800 came. 


The day before, an} 


NEW J 


ERSEY 


UE WORKERS NIX SPEEDUP 
IN 2-DAY US TOOL STRIKE 


EAST ORANGE.—U. S. 


Tool in the Ampere district 


here isn't a large shop—but its 150-odd workers set a prece- 


dent this week that should have repercussions up and down 
the industrial areas of New Jersey. ©— 


They struck against speedup. 

More than that, they struck 
against management attempt to 
institute speedup on one man. 

And they: won. 

Thieugh UE Local 407-—the 
same local thai represents 2300 
Edison workers -they reached a 
firm agreement with U. S. Tool 
that management will make no at- 
tempt to increase the work load 
without prior negotiation with the 
union. Disagreements are to be 
put through the regular grievance 
procedure before any individual 


job rate is ange. 


THE wiles THING started 


|last Friday when Oscar Hall, a 


UE member, was told hed have 
to run two can millers instead of 
the one he had been operating for 
$1.39 an hour. It didn’t take Hall 


‘and UE shop committeeman Bill 
.|Euaskue long to figure out the 


double operation would bring his 


rate down to 6942 cents a ma- 


| chine—which was mighty similar to 


what machine operators took home 
in depression days before - was 
organized. 

It didn’t take long’ olihiee: to 
figure out the connection between 
the attempted double work load 
and layoffs that have been taking 
place at U. S. Tool. 


Backed by Euaskue and the 
union, Hall refused .to take the 
double load. So Production Man- 
ager Bliss told him to get out. 


Hall got out—but so did every 
other worker on both floors of the 
shop. They went into an “unad- 
journed” meeting at~ Local 407 
headquarters on North Center 
Street, and kept the “meeting” -in 
session Monday until the union 
committee, aided by UE represen- 
tative Tom Neal, got the company 
to agree to the new no- speedup - 
rule. 

Hall is back at work—at one 


machine. 


UAW Backs Witkus 
In GM Speedup Firing 


LINDEN.—The battle against speed-up at the big Gen- 
eral Motors plant here sharpened this week into defense by 
UAW Local 595 of one of its outstanding rank and file 


leaders. 


Plantwide leaflets issued by the 
local scored the arbitrary firing of 
Frank Witkus, charter member and 
founding president of the Linden 
UAW organization. 


Witkus was the sponsor at a re- 
cent membership meeting of a res- 
olution — unanimously adopted by 
the local—calling for plant-gate 
shop meetings to get details on 
speedup grievances and empower- 
ing the executive board to petition 
the UAW for strike action to curb 
the company’s speedup drive. 

He was fired on a phony ab- 
sence charge after M. Miner, as- 
sistant Body Shop superintendent, 
‘had granted him permission for 
two days off for urgent personal 
business last Thursday and Friday. 
Witkus worked till 9 p. m. Wednes- 
day at Miner's request to get out 
special work needed to make up 


for his_ expected two-day absence. 


WHEN WITKUS returned to 
work Monday morning he found 
an orange card in his time rack 


and was told by H. C. Taylor, in 
charge of employment, | that the 
company considered him a “volune 
tary quit.” According to Taylor, 
Miner “denied” giving-Witkus per- 
mission to be absent Thursday and 
Friday. 

A 12-year GM employe, Witkus 
has “top 10” seniority as a skilled 
metal finish repairman. First presi- 
dent of Local 595 for two terms in 
1938 and 1939, he served with the 
U. S. Army from. 1941 to 19435 in 
the Solomons, New Guinea, Dutch 
East Indies and Philippines, wind- 
ing up as a first sergeant. 

In 1946, a year after he returned 
from his four-year Army service, 
he drew the highest vote in the 
local for plantwide shop commit- 
teeman. 


— > 


of America and its Communist Party from defending democracy 
in this country. (Net even the Star-Ledger any had. anything to 
do with the Star-Ledger headline). 


© Attendance but almost total suppression of national Worker 
Editor John Gates’ press conference in Newark last Sunday. Where 

_ Gates lanced the rotten, jury system that framed the Trenton 6 
_ and seeks to frame the Communist 12, the Star-Ledger printed 


Behind the Milk Gouge 


(Early last month Martha Stone, chairman of the New Jersey Communist Party, called for estab- 
lishment of municipal milk supply depots. in key New Jersey cities as the most immediate need in com-' 
batting the dairy trust squeeze of both consumers and farmers. The following article, prepared for the 


~ nothing. But it did run this headline: 
(You know—the one about whether or not to fill space 


Red Paper.” 
with pretty girls’ pictures). 


. © Suppression—complete—of the. Nature Friends’ 
mient de-bunking the Holmes hoax. ° 


¢ Suppression—complete—cf 


convention's rejection of the anti-Communist ban. 


e And a SENSATIONAL two-column headline and story 
charging the New Jersey Worker with a “deluge of bad grammar 
misspelling of Rep. Peter Rodinos 
grammar, no misquotations, no men- 
- tion at all of Rodino. But the Star-Ledger’s quote of sppnentinn 
the same story—misspelled the word “rigid.”) 

STRANGE BEDFELLOWS DEP’T.— The Bergen Evening 
Record just loves Carl Holdermar’s report to the CIO state con- 
- vention (or what there is of it)... 
» « « “Io countenance Communist 
infiltration would in the circumstances be eventually to compro- 
- mise all organized labor in the eyes of many persons who can and 
are willing to aid its cause. As the situation is now, the requests 
and recommendations of labor in New Jersey, while not always 
granted, are entertained and heard with respect. ... A victory for 


and - misquotations, ama vs 
name. (Check revealed no ba 


management,” coos the Record. 


all labor!” 


What the editorial lauding Holderman doesn’t mention is that 
‘the Bergen Evening Record is a scab sheet which broke the Typo- 
- graphical Union in Hackensack almost 15 years ago... . 

DEPARTMENT OF UNDERSTATEMENT—Headline in the 


WOMAN SERIOUS 
| ‘AFTER 20-FT. FALL 
And in the Camden Courier: | 
CHIANG RETIRES AS 
PRESIDENT OF CHINA 


4 Jersey Journal: 


“Cheesecake Crisis Rocks 


advertise- 


the Newark-West ialiees CIO 


“Encouraging to labor and 


|threatened to buy surplus out-of- 


consumption of dairy products had 


research commission of the New Jersey Communist Party, outlines some of the background in the battle 


against high milk prices.) 
By B. F. 


On Jan. 4 more than : 500); 
New Jersey dairy farmers re- 
ceived notices from milk pro- 
cessors demanding a cut in farm- 
level prices’ from 12.6 cents to 
16 cents a quart. Unless the 
farmers came across with this 
penny-a-quart contribution to the 
milk companies, the processors 


state milk which would otherwise 
be cheaply for manufacturing pur- 
poses. — 

As part of this deal, a meeting 
of 15 influential New Jersey dairy. 
farmers petitioned Governor Dris- 
coll to “restore” retail minimum 
prices in the state. 

That was the background in a 
series of quick-change flurries be- 
tween Driscoll and Col. Arthur F. 
Foran—as a result of which New 
Jersey consumers. are still paying 
among the highest prices in the} 


United: States for their children’s} 


milk. 
On Dec. 7, 1948 the national 


dropped—under . pressure of high} 


| prices—to 77 percent of the war- 


time peak. If this trend continues 
it will not only mean insufficient 
milk to build strong teeth and 
nones in children—it will also mean 


[a corresponding milk surplus in 


the countryside which will play 

right into the hands of the proces- 

sors who are now calling the tune 

for the dairy farmers to dance to. 
* 

THIS CONTRADICTION (be- 
tween relatively low prices paid 
‘to the farmer and absolutely high 
prices paid by the city consumer) 
is not new. In the inflationarv pe- 
riod that followed World War I, 
farm-to-market price spreads 
doubled for most foodstuffs. How- 
ever, this must not be mechanical- 
ly attributed only to the effects of 


inflation, because in the period of | 


long agricultural | crisis. that fol- 
lowed (which began nine years be- 
fore the: industrial depression) the 
price ae remained high. 

* 
NOW LET’s see. how the big 
processors made out in. the same 


period. 
National Dairy - ‘Products Corp.;) 


biggest in the country, showed a 
net profit of $13,318,288 in 1944 
and almost doubled that in 1947 
to $23,159,392. In common stcck 
dividends it declared a little less 
than $7,000,000 in 1944, less than 
nine million in 1945, more than 
ten million in 1946 and more then 
11 million in 1947. 


Borden, its closest “competi- 
tor,” did even better im com- 
parison. Elsie’s board of directors 
rose from less than $10,000,000 
net profits in 1944 to close to 20 
millions in 1947, and roughly du- 
plicated National Dairy Products 
Corporation’s brilliant dividend 
performance for the four. years. 

No hardship there! 

Yet, in the years of state-fixed 
milk prices in New Jersey (with 
the ostensible aim of supporting 
prices for the dairy farmer) no 
attempt was ever made to brin 
the big milk companies to boo 
for their tremendous profit spread. 
The consumer (and, indirectly, the 
small dairy farmer) was compelled 
by the state to foot the bill. 

And now that  s'yrocketing 

(Continued on Page™'I5) 
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As Jersey Goes 


By viii Stone 


I. attended a Civil Rights Congress mass meeting in 
Trenton last Friday night. More than 700 persons came to 


Moose Hall to hear O. John Rogge and Paul Robeson rally 
_the people of Trenton behind the fight to save the Trenton Six. 
| As I sat in the hall waiting for the meeting to open, I recalled 
how only a year ago the progressive forces in that city could not 
get a hall for a meeting. The heat was put on- 
the hall-owners by the city authorities, who insti- 
gated the lynch mob outside Contemporary 
oT when Gerhardt Eisler came _ to 
a 

It has been a long, uphill fight for the forces 
fighting for civil liberties in Trenton... and they 


| Union County Grand Jury as a re- 
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‘12’ Jury Rigging Apes 
Phelps-Dodge Frameup 


ELIZABETH.—Rigging of the New York “anti-Communist” Grand Jury to exclude 
e 


Negroes, Jews and workers in general isn't news to Phelps-Dodge workers here. It es- 


pecially isn’t news to 17 Phelps-Dodge workers who were indicted by. a silk-stocking 
| © 


sult of the bitter 1946 Phelps-| 
Dodge strike. 


As in the crucial “poushaeaie 
trol” trial of the 11 Communist na-|. 
tional committeemen now being) . 
pressed in New York, -the 17 
Phelps-Dodge workers, all mem- 
bers of UE Local 441, were put in 
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SUNDAY, APRIL 1 1948 


Ter Ww 


Jury Probe Score: 


Senet eee, 


a" 


—“plots”’* to 
| Dam” proved to be duds. 


complaint 
Friends Camp af Midvale. 


Bigs _-. Forrest, itold 
help to free the Six. 


They applauded O. John Rogge and his fight 


Scored a real victory when they jammed Moose 
Hall last Friday night. 
* 


THE MEETING was packed with Rae: 
Some people cried as Bessie Mitchell, sister of 
Collis English and _ sister-in-law of McKinley 


the story of her long search for 


against the local authorities guilty of framing these six innocent 


men. 
- greatest American of. our time.” 


They cheered Paul Robeson, who was introduced as 


“the 


The rally pointed up the growing restlessness and concern for 
the future that envelops the Negro peoples movement today. Ne- 


_ groes turned out in large numbers. 


I should say about 500 in the 


hall were: Negroes, and about 200 44 
The mass turnout of Negro forces shows readiness to fight 


back against these attacks. 


The Negro people of New Jersey react 


‘sensitively to the issues in the frameup of the Trenton Six, because 
they see at stake in this case the democratic rights of the’ Negro 


- people and the fight for full equality in America. 
. ‘an oppressed people against their oppressors. 


If there was a weakness in 
turnout of white people. 


THE CASE of the Trenton 


They ‘rallied as 


that meeting, it was in the small | 


* 


Six, like Scottsboro, can be won 


only through Negro and white unity. The Scottsboro struggle in 
the early Thirties aroused many white workers to concern themselves 
not only with the Scottsboro case—but with the underlying causes 


jn our society that gave rise to such frameups. 


that followed, the movement for 


And in the years 
organization of Negro and white 


into trade unions for economic, social and _ political equality grew 
to become a basic principle of the labor and progressive movement. 


ry, - Se today, under existing postwar conditions, the white pro- 
- gressive forces—and the Communists in particular—must move the © 


white community on the issues of the Trenton Six, and show its 


* connection with the whole system of oppression of the Negro peo- 


ple, and how Jimcrow is used by the ruling class to hold back the 


_ white workers as well. 


White progressives must recognize that the whole future of 


: labor and the democratic movement is at stake in this issue. 
.- have only to stand around at the UCC offices these days to see that 
_ among the mounting numbers of unemployed Negroes are hit hard- 


You 


est of all. Harold Hoffman’s UCC offices are pew § to press unem- 


ployed Negro workers into taking domestic wo 


work at lower wages or no work 
prewar status. 


menial work, 
at all to force them back to their 


* 


THE LABOR movement cannot maintain unity of Negro and 
white in any union—whether it be led by right or left wing groups-— 


solely on the basis of gains secured for Negroes in the past. 
_ social needs of the Negro people today, under present conditions, 


The 


must be fought for by white workers in the trade unions if the con- 
_ ditions of all workers are to be maintained and. advances made. 


That means ‘fighting against the wholesale firing of Negroes 
_ from industry, the bosses’ refusal to upgrade Negroes on the job, 


keep workers divided. It means 


_ and the many other forms.of direct and indirect discrimination that 


fighting against life-and-death in- 


| ioe like the frameup of the Trenton Six. 


The case of the Trenton Six and all its related issues: must be 
scl ieimallll in the white communities if these six innocent men — 
to be freed—and if the reactionary ,forces which attack Ne 


| 


the dock by a jury panel carefully 
selected from the county’s top in- 
comé and “social’ brackets. 


Examination of five years’ worth 
of Union County Grand Jurors is. 


courts. in a challenge: of the coun- 
tv’s rigged jury system. by Samuel 


AFL unions in New Jersey 

More than _600 _members of 
Union County Grand Jury panels 
have been subpoenaed by Roth- 
bard in since April, when the New 
Jersey: Supreme Court ordered the 
investigation as ithe result. of 
charges that workers, Negroes and 


cluded from jury service. | 
PATTERN for the entire probe 


| was ‘set in the first day's question- 


‘ing of 19. panel members” last 
April, when the New Jersey Work- 
er reported the 19 proved “a prime 
collection of bankers, sales man- 
agers and high-powered execu- 
tives right off the top of the 
county's economic milk-bottle.” 


At that, however, the general 


ail 
Armour Raises Pay 


—But Not for You 


CHICAGO. — You = can _ stop 
worrying about “poor” Armour & 
Co. now. 

You ean quit wasting your sym- 
pathy over the fact that the big 
packing concern lost $2, 000,000 


last year. 


The proxy statement, issued by 
the. company this week, revealed 
that “George A. Eastwood, chair- 
man of the board, had not been 
forced to’ take a wage cut because 
of the company's losses. 

On the contrary, the statement 
showed that Eastwood received an 
extra bonus of $50,000 for the 
year 1948! This is in addition to his 
salary of $103,000. 

Federick Specht, president of 
Armour & Co., got a $22,500 extra 
bonus and his salary was also 
raised by $22,153. 

Was that. the payoff for the 
strenuous efforts they made to 
“cans the. sin strike? 


JS 


Jews, labor and all other progressive forces are to be repel! 


NEWARK.-State Alcoholic 


‘Beverage Commissioner Hock 


came to the rescue of the 


Newark Star-Ledger last week af- 
‘ter its wild-eyed 


“charges” of 
“Communist sabotage schools” and 
“blow up Wanaque 


Hock entered a 


against 


liquor violation 
the Nature 


- The ABC action against the re- 


sort, itself an attempt to hound a} 
a3 progressive organization through | 
“petty “pocketbook” recriminations, 
_ provided anti-climactic front page 
material 
‘which two weeks before had rap- 
idly called for federal and state 


_. WANTED 


| INTERRACIAL COUPLE must have fur- 


for the Star-Ledger, 


nished or unfurnished apartment in 
order to get married. Cen pay up to $60. 
Call (before 5:30 p.m.), MArket 3-5109. 


, pepdben ise call Bigelow 8-9836, « jin 


prosecution based on its fraudulent 
“sabotage” tale. - 

The Star-Ledger meanwhile has 
refused to print a. paid advertise- 
ment drawn up by the camp ad- 
ministration refuting the {fantastic 
slanders circulated—principally in 
the Star-Ledger—by William Cllif-| 
ford Holmes, renegade expelled 
from the Communist Party last Oc- 
tober for financial irregularities. 

Operated by Nature Friends of 


America, an interracial cultural 


No ‘Sabotage’-- So ieler 
“Thies liquor Ban for Size 


and outdoors _ organization, the 
camp was an object of attack by 
Nazi Bundists before the war. 
Since the demise of the Bund it 
has been on the hate-list of similar 
reactionary organizations because 
of its progressive anti-discrimina- 
tion policy and last summer a fiery 
cross was burned near the camp 
center. ~ 

Hearings in the alleged liquor 
license “violations” will be held, 
here Feb. 9. 


BEHIND THE MILK GOUGE 


(Continued from Page 2) 
prices have actually forced a de- 
crease in consumption of milk 
products, the finger is still kept off 
the milk monopolies. Instead, pres- 
sure is placed on the farmers to 
bring their wholesale prices down 


ordér to' niaintain ‘some: ‘sem-| 


blance of a milk market—while the 
consumer still pays and pays to the 
big milk processor. 

(Next week's article will give. a 
few indications. of how this picture 
can be changed to benefit both the 
city consumer one the small diary 
farmer.) 


now awaiting .New Jersey high} | 


Rothbard, prominent attorney: for| 
‘the UE local. Rothbard is also at- | 
torney for’ the UAW and many] | 


| Jews have been systematically ex-| 


|Workers, 0 


panel's econom Aang’ 


economic and “social” level of tne 
Union County jurors was a cut or 
two lower than the economic 
royalists who indicted the 12 
Communist leaders. for. thinking 
anti-Big, Business thoughts. 
And somewhat more leeway 
toward establishing the truth was 
permitted. in the New Jersey court 
than has been allowed by Federal 
Judge Medina in the trial. of the 
12. Medina has refused: testimony 
concerning the Grand Jurors’ in- 
come_ except as “above $9, 000 a 
year 

In the Phelps-Dodge jury probe 


t ELIZABETH —The New Jersey: Supreme Court's. un- | 
precedented probe of Union County’s: Grand Jury system | 
is. under, way and nary a. worker has shown his face in the 
- batch of jurors. to submit to the. investigation of the 


\Bankers, 19 


-Om DO < ior 


.othbard was permitted’ by ivew 
Jersey Supreme Court Commis- 
sioner J. R. Mantel to show jurors” 
incomes “not in excess of $25, 


000.” 


ed in the death of Mario. Russo, 
UE member murdered by gunfire 
from company-employed profes- 
sional strikebreakers: But although 
17 UE strikers were indicted tor 
alleged minor offenses during the 
strike, no indictment was éver 
handed down by the Union Coun- 


ty Grand Jury against the strike- 
breakers who murdered Russo. 


—, 


NEWARK.—Witch-hunt 


Essex - West Hudson Industrial 
Union Council. 


The council, outgrowth of the 
former Greater Newark CIO. Coun- 
cil, was dominated by an estimated 


3 to 2 majority of rightwing-con- | 
trolled locals. 


The only contest for office was 
around the third vice-presidency, 
in which Al Lowenthal, a _ right- 
winger from .UE. Local 447, de- 
feated Martin Veneri of UE Lo- 
cal 426 by a vote of 20, 911 to 
14,010. 


Officers of the ees CIO Coun- 
cil, dissolved by the national CIO 
because of its refusal: to be stam- 
peded into a reactionary pro-Mar- 
shall Plan course, declined to run 


for office in the new council. 
x. 


BUT THE SMOKE of the New- 
ark Star Ledger’s advance hysteria 


was dispelled - by, a convention 
that: 


© Rejected a constitutional 
clause barring Communists from 
holding office. 


® Rejected the notorious 
“Brophy formula” under which of- 
ficers and delegates would have 
been barred from opposing “of- 
ficial” CIO policy even though 
they might speak as leaders of 
heir own international or local 


unions. 


© Adopted a vigorous wage-in- 


‘Stephen’ Moran, 


WITCH-HUNT FIZZLES IN 
NEWARK CIO CONVENTION 


by ‘anti-labor 


preparations 


Newark newspapers petered out here last Sunday when 215 
delegates representing 72 CIO locals gathered at the Labor 
Lyceum and constituted the new® 


crease policy resolution in. the 
face of a smattering of opposition 
from hidebound rightwing. ele- 
ments. ) 

© Voted full support for 
-UOPWA in its collective bargain- 
ing battle with Prudential Life In- 
surance Co. in spite of Philip 
Murray’s anti - UOPWA blast at 
the Portland CIO convention. 


® Unanimously went on record 
opposing universal military train- 
ing and the peacetime draft... 
aa 


THE CONVENTION wrote 
into the new council’s constitution 
the guarantee — demanded — in 
months of negotiations by UE Dis- 


trict 4 — that each international 
designate its own caucus repre- 
sentative on the new executive 


board. 


Attempts by extreme rightwing- 
er Jack Rosen of the Chemical 
Workers to poo-poo the need_for 
a wage-increase campaign were 
met very surly by the a 
including most of those from 
rightwing-controlled locals. 


The _ convention endorsed 
PAC - picked 
mayoralty candidate, amid .rumb- 
lings of resentment from both 
rightwingers and progressives over 
the lack of democracy in tapping 
Moran for the PAC campaign. _ 


NJ Progressives 


Fhe conference, called for 12:30 


1p.m., was to hear C. B. Baldwin, 


national Progressive Party national 


secretary, is its principal speaker. 

Purpose of the meeting, accord- 
ing to state Progressive director 
Morton Bloom, was to “formulate 


" 


a program ‘and a course’ of action 


Map Legislation 


TRENTON. — Progressive Party clubs throughout the 
state were set this week for their first major post-election ac- 
tion in the 1949 legislative conference scheduled Saturday 
at the Stacy-Trent Hotel here. © 


to serve the people's needs in New 
Jersey.” 


EIGHT PANELS were sched- 
uled to map owt the party’s work 


erties, education and recreation, 
milk, public utilities and farm 
| problems. 


The Phelps-Dodge strike mine: ; 


for 1949 on housing, labor, taxa-_ 
tion and veterans bonus, civil lib-* 


a 
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‘WORKER’ QUESTIONS HOFF, 
GERMAN HEAVY CHAMP HERE 


By Bill Mardo | | (Reprinted from the Daily Worker) 

Hein Ten Hoff, the German heavyweight champion whose presence here has aroused a storm of controversy, was ex- 
clusively interviewed by The Worker at a Bronx gymnasium where the former Panzer Division tank-driver “is training. 
Hoff was asked to express himself on the questions most American fight fans want answered from a man who spent six years 
in the Nazi armed forces, three in combat on the Eastern Front. Hoff, a big handsome fellow of 29, spoke readily, expressively, 
gestured with his hands for emphasis. His remarks are published just as i conveyed them to me through a young German- 


> 


But I refused. 


-Jistened.” 


_ like Schacht, 


American interpreter I supplied for the occasion. 


The questions, and Hoff's 


answers: 


Q.—Were you opposed to Hitler’s program? 
“I have never participated in politics, but I am in prin- 


cipal opposed to any kind of 


“{ did not become a Ge 


to become a citizen to claim it. 1° 
was 14 then. I could have made up 
my own mind at 21, but was draft- 
ed into the German army at 19. I 
was originally opposed to my 
father becoming a German citi- 
zen. 

-Q.—How did you feel about 
the German atrocities committed 
against your own people, the 
Dutch, like the needless levelling 
of Rotterdam? 

“I hated that but I was com- 
pletely helpless. I take an oath 
that I never fired one shat at a 
person, or killed one person in my 
six vears in the German army. 

Q.—Did you ever belong to any 
type of Nazi organization? 

“No. But I was a member of 
a sports organization call." the 
Office of Physical Exercise. It was 
not connected with the Nazis, but 
all athletes belonged to it.” 

Q.—Considering your promin 
ence as prizefighter, wasn't there 
pressure put on you to join Nazi 
organizations? 

“Oh yes. They tried to get me 
into the SS. They even wanted 
me to become Hitler’s bodyguard 
because I made a nice appearance. 


Q.—Did you ever protest Hit- 
ler’s program? 

“Not, publicly. But even when 
there was a death penalty for list- 
ering to foreign broadcasts, I 


Q.—Did you ever see, participate 
Or approve of the atrocities com- 
mitted by your panzer divisions 
on the Eastern Front? ; 

“I saw no atrocities. I was a 
tank driver in a small company 
and no atrocities were committed 
by my group. Only after the 
war, when the military occupation 
authorities showed us the movies, 
did I first learn of how bad it had 
been.” ” 

Q.—What is your reaction to 
American resentment against your 
coming here to fight? 

@ cannot understand the re- 


sentment against me personally, 


oppression. I am for liberty.” 
Q.—If so, why did you, a 


native of Holland, become a 


German citizen? 
rman citizen by myself, but 


through my father who inherited a farm in Germany and had 


I have no 


for Ger- 


or the United States. 
particular attachment 
many. 

Q.—Do you know Max Schmel- 
ing, and do you agree with him 
that Negroes are inferior people, 
as he said of Joe Louis? 


“I met Schmeling. To me, every |. 


man is the same, black, white or 
red. You can tell what I think of 
Schmeling from “the fact that I 
never had anything to do with 
him. I think Joe Louis a fine ex- 
ample of sportsmanship and a 
fighter.” 


Q.—How do you feel about the 
Jewish people? 

“Any man, if he is a good man, 
is the same to me. Every person 
has a right on this world.” 

in 


THAT ENDED the interview. 


Now allow me some personal 
comment. This paper gives Hoff 
no blank. check. To judge him 
individually is to separate him 
from the basic issue of State De- 
partment policy inherently  in- 
volved in his presence here. Yet 
there are individual remarks made 
by Hoff that must be vigorously 
questioged. Remarks which are 
obvious trademarks of 15 years 
acquiescent living with Nazi fas- 
cism. 


He is non-political. This is the 
stock phrase and the easiest way 
of disclaiming any ‘personal re- 
sponsibility for the crimes of Ger- 
many. A responsibility every Ger- 
man bears to varying degrees. 
Including YOU, Hein Ten Hoff. 


The true German anti-fascists were 


those who filled the concentration 


camps rather than accept Hitler- 
ism. And those scholars, scientists 
and musicians who were forced to 
flee their homeland rather than 
lend their hearts and hands to 
Hitler's books, Hitler’s music, Hit- 
lers  testubes, Hitler’s horrors 
against humanity. Those who were 
anti-Nazi at a time when it took 
guts and conviction to prove it. It 
is so easy for a German to say, 
NOW, he was opposed to fascism 


except to understand Americans THEN. 


- think every: German is a Nazi. I} - 


was never a Nazi.” 

Q.—What is your idea of the big- 
gest job confronting the German 
people’to régain the respect of the 
rest of the world? 

“It is a fact that today Nazis 
are still holding positions of power 
in Germany. ‘The first step is to 
get them out and then Germany 
will have a chance.’ 

Q.—What do you think about 
the freeing of Nazi war criminals 
Koch, Von Papen 
and the generals? 

“I can't understand how they 
could be freed. It’s beyond my 
understanding what forces were 
behind the freeing of them.” 

Q.—Doh't you ‘think you should 
be helping rebuild a democratic 
Germany rather than try to become 
an American citizen? 

“I'm only interested in living as 
a free human being. I don’t care 
if it’s in England, Russia, France| 

/ 


/ 


Hoff did not kill anyone. That 
would make him the only combat 
soldier’in history who didn’t:shoot 
to kill. 

He saw no atrocities, knew of 
none until after the war. Judge 


‘4 that one for yourself. 


I can only add this. No matter 
how Hoff is judged personally, the 
fact remains that the U. S. is 
becoming haven for every Nazi 
scum whose star shone in Hitl&s 
time. The Giesikings were wel- 
comed here by the State Depart- 
ment—but the American people 
yell NO! and shame our govern- 
ment into sending them home. 

Two hundred Nazi scientists are 
befriended by Truman, put in fine 


homes, their every need taken care 
of. All they must do for this kind- 
ness is help Wall Stret in atom- 
bomb research at Los Alamos, help 
thé warmongers improve the jet 
planes, 
House some of Hitler's secrets | 


share with. the White 


HEIN TEN HOFF 


about A dcteriological warfare. 

But where are the invitations 
to our. allies, the anti-fascists of 
eastern Europe, the Czechs, the 
Poles, the Russians? The brave 
people whose blood spilled in the 
common fight forms a river of 
monument to those who would die 
rather than live under Hitler’s heel. 

The Nazi bankers are freed. The 
industrialists are given back their 
warplants in the Ruhr. ‘The Prus- 
sian generals are cleared to strut 
the streets and wait for another 
day. Even Ten Hoff points to this. 
But in contrast to anti-fascist ath- 
letes, he was allowed to come +here 
and say so. 

Only recently a Czech hockey 
team was turned down by our 
visa authorities. They could have 
told us, too, about the fascist field- 
day in front of alleged denazifica- 
tion boards. And the American 
people would have welcomed the 
warning from them much quicker 
than from Hein Ten Hoff. 

Not that it’s not good to hear 
these words from a former Hitler 
soldier. But it’s just that the em- 
phasis in our policy is so wrong, 
so rotten, so foul. 

It’s a elosed door to our allies, 
our friends. 

It's an open door to those who 
must yet prove themselves our 
friends, like a questionable Ger- 
man prizefighter. But much worse 
is the welcome mat for those ‘who 
can NEVER be our friends. The 
rats whose passports are okayed 
in n high places. 


eS. hoe oe 


Nina eakades Soviet sports- 
woman who holds the world’s 
record for discus throw for wo- 
men. In a recent contest she 


threw the discus 128 feet, 


| ae 


On the 


Score Board 


By Lester Rodney 


About the Also Rans 


IN MY LAST column here, I diseussed the changes 
on the Dodgers, Braves and Cards and wound up saying 


the National League pennant would be won by one of 
those three. Not a very bold prediction, to be sure. The exact 
choice was pitcher-loaded Brooklyn, EXCEPT if Pete Reiser made 
an. all the way comeback for the Braves. 

Now let's briefly look over the other NL clubs. The PIRATES 
were the seasons surprise in 48, Moving up sharply (as predicted 
by tanny Branch Rickey). But I can't see another leap, which 
would be needed to put them in the pennant threat category. Too, 
much good work was culled out of old-timers like Dixie Walker, and 
too much good pitching from the arms of oldies like Riddle, Higbe, 
Banham et al. Murtaugh could have had a one-shot year. Pitching 
is not really stable, x her Chesnes should emerge as a terrific 
long-term winner, and Chambers, thrown into the Gustine deal by 
the Cubs, is my idea of a real hunch winner. 

Chances of moving ahead rest with outfielder Ted Beard, who 
could fill out a fine trip with Kiner and Westlake, the possibilities 
of either Ed Stevens untracking or Les Fleming doing it at first 
(neither too likely) and young pitchers like Bahr and Singleton. 

THE PHILS think they made a ten-strike by adding Waitkus, 
a real .300 hitting pro, at first, and getting Swish Nicholson to supply 
some home run menace. He could be right, especially on Waitkus, 
a much sought player in a league weak on initial sackers. The rest 
of the team features up and coming youth with Ashburn, Ennis 
and Blatnick in the outer reaches, Hamner, Cabellero and Jones 
in the infield, hurling whizzes like Roberts, Simmons and Bicknell 
straining forward. Team is definitely coming, but pitching is not 
enough and catching is weak. Lopata, up from Toronto, may help 
here. No- flag, but first division possibility, and in 1950—look out! 

THE CUBS are now Rickey’s nomination for the most improved 
team in the loop. Of course, there’s only one way for them to move— 
up. But actually they were not bad for tailenders, far better than 
their opposite numbers in the AL. The acquisition of Gustine will 
let Pafko move out and strengthen the outfield. Frankie will supply 
lots of spring gizzmo ‘even if he tapers off later. Leonard could 
easily fool ‘em with a good year—he has lots left. The ifs are in 
Aberson, Mauro, pitcher Sloat, first draft choice and figured a south- 
paw winner (Rickey likes him. Durocher let him go). 

GIANTS? No real help in pitching and that means no pen- 
nant. Ayers won 11, lost 12 at Minneapolis. That sort of t¥mg. 
There are a few rays of hope, however. One is young Kennedy, 
who showed all the signs of finally developing last fall after his 
needed sojourn in the majors. He could move up behind Jansen 


-and with Jones, make-a pretty fair 1-2-3. What I hear about Ford 


Smith, the Negro pitcher signed last week for the Jersey City farm, 
is that he needs one year, or léss, of AA work and then make way 

The big sluggers are getting older. Cooper had a lot of ail- 
ments, Mize is starting that subtle, hardly noticeable, lessening of 
his former fearsome threat. He’s 30, an athlete in remarkable shape. 
Mueller could help in the outfield, Yvars behind the plate, Monte 
Irvin may come through during the season, but all in all Durocher 
may have to sweat to keep this creaking club on the alkaline side 
of .500. 

Left somebody out? Have we got anv readers in Cincinnati? 
OK, specia} note on the Reds next time. Have a basketball letter 


crying for attention. 


Plug for All American 


ANOTHER INDIANAPOLIS READER comes in with a sec- 
ond, and then some, to Joseph L. Bridges’ remarks about the caliber 
of the fabulous Johnny Wilson. Listen to this: 

“Dear Brother Rodney: 

“Son:e time ago, one Joseph L. Bridges wrote you concerping 
the play « f Jumpin’ Johnny Wilson of the small unknown Andfrson 
College five. I expected you to do some investigating and start 
piugeing this fellow for All-American honors. Bridges knows what 

e is talking about. -Wilson, stellar Negro athlete, is undoubtedly 
the top player in the. nation. 

“Realizing that you can evaluate him only on the basis of what 
you have seen... last year the Helms Foundation selected two 
players from this part of the country on their All-American first 
team: Duane Klueh of Indiana State and Kevin O’Shea of Notre 
Dame. I have seen both of them play.more than once. I can say 
positively that neither O’Shea nor Klueh can carry Johnny Wilson’s 


| sweat shirt. 


“The tragedy is that Wilson is buried on a small team... . 
Anything you can do to plug him will certainly be in the interest 
of fair play and accuracy. . . . Fraternally, A Reader.” 

WELL, HAVING NEVER seen Wilson, at least I can run this 
letter. I saw O'Shea and he is my idea of a tremendous all-round 
player with something of the magic touch of Luisetti and the Lakers’ 
Jim Pollard. If Wilson is AS GOOD as O'Shea, he ~— rates this 
meuition. - If he’s that much better—whewl 
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ek he PEN NA ‘To. Free the 12 eee | 
W= PENNA. | $24,000 by Friday Night!’ 


oe, OOOO a eee E iD i T © wy PHILADELPHIA. — Eastern Pennsylvania. Communists have answered the 


—— 


-_ cad 


appeal for immediate funds to free the “12” by rushing $1,000 to Elizabeth Gurley Aa 
Flynn and wiring her that another $23,000 is expected to be sent by Feb. 11. The 


wire read: 
“Communists of Eastern Pennsylvania understand need for $100,000 to fight 


| for freedom of leaders and legality of Party. Rushing $1,000 toward goal. ‘Call- 
| ing on comrades and friends to make every effort reach $24,000, which is 40 
percent of our goal, by Feb. 11 mass demonstration in Philadelphia at The Met.” 
PHIL BART, — 
3 | Eastern Penna. Communist Chairman. 
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= 7 Attorneys for the Communist leaders now on trial review evidence of illegal discrimination 

_in selecting jurors in the Federal Southern District of New York. Prof. Doxey Wilkerson, educator | 
and statistician, points to one of the 50-odd charts and maps to be produced in evidence. Attorneys —— See Pa .— 
(l. to r.) are: Abraham J. Isserman; George W. Crockett of Detroit; Richard Gladstein of San Fran- ge 

cisco, and Harry Sacher. Attorney Louis F. McCabe of Philadelphia is not shown, : ee 
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FHE WORKER, SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1949 


Jies to vacate their homes in four low rent 
@> 


Allen Homes, 10th and Poplar 
Sts., immediately organized a 
meeting to plan protest actions, in- 
cluding delegations to Mayor Ber- 
nard Samuel and the City Rent 
Commission. 

Walter Alessandroni, executive- 
director of the Authority, and an 
appointee of the Mayor, claimed 
that all the families are receiving 
incomes in excess of the amount 
a for occupants of public 

ousing projects. : | 

Chairman of the _ Authority, 


Tenants in Federal Homes 
Demand: ‘No Evictions! 


| PHILADELPHIA. — The cry of “No Evictions” was being raised here last week as 
the Republican-controlled Philadelphia Housing Authority ordered 613 working class fami- 
public housing projects. Tenants in the Richard 


William Reinhardt, said that 22 
eviction proceedings have already 
been started. 


Former Democratic State Sen- 
ator, Jerome Jaspan, charged that 
the evictions have been begun for 
“political purposes.” 

Tenants told the Pennsylvania 


Worker that some families are 
earning more than the prescribed 
maximum amount. But, they said, 
they cannot find any other place 


to live. Further, they stated, the 
cost of living has gone so high that 
they are in the same. or worse 
economic position as before the 
war. | 


Reinherdt reported the number 
of “over income” tenants as 300 
out of 1,077 at the Tasker Homes, 
138 out of 1,324 at the Richard 
Allen Homes, 97 out of 589 at the 
James Welden Johnson Homes 
and 78 out of 258 at the Hill 
Creek Homes. 


—— 
_ 


Pennsylvania Worker last week to follow The Worker’s campaign to force landlords to’ 


horse and wagon rolled down on 
Kater St. from 22nd to 18th. One 
hundred papers were: sold in less 
than an-hour. 


The Worker publicity on spe- 
cific homes, where repairs are 
overdue, has resulted in some posi- 


_ tive action from landlords. At 2124 


Kater Street, for instance, a leaky 
roof has been repaired. 


The Worker has also complain- 
ed to the Bureau of Housing and 
Sanitation of broken floors at 1604, 
1608 and 1610 Kater St:, and a 
Jeaking roof and broken toilet at a 
2312 Lombard St. tenement. In- 
spectors from the Bureau promised 
“every action possible to force 
speedy correction.” But no repairs 
have yet been made. 

In previous issues, The Worker 


has revealed that the Bureau of 


Housing and Sanitation itself has 
the power to have these repairs 


|hour wage _ boost. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CIO Backs Demand 
Of PTC Workers 


PHILADELPHIA. — The wage demands of 12,000 CIO 
Transport Workers, employes of 


e Philadelphia Transpor- 


tation Co., were fully endorsed last week by the Philadelphia 


Industrial Union Council, repre- 
senting 120,000 CIO members 
here. 

The council unanimously voted 
“full support of Local 234, Trans- 
port Workers Union, in their fight 
for a decent wage which the PTC 


can pay without having to increase 


trolley fares.” 

The motion was introduced by 
David Davis, business agent of Lo- 
cal 155, CIO United Electrical 
Workers. 

Meanwhile, transport workers 
were scheduling a mass rally at 
Town Hall, Thursday night, where 
they were expected to implement 
their demands for a 25-cents-an- 
Already the 


slogan “No contract, no work,” has 
been raised. The -present con- 


tract expires Feb. 11. 

Davis declared, at the PIUC 
meeting, that the union’s demands 
have no connection with the PTC's 
present application for a_ third 
postwar fare hike, now under con- 
sideration by the Public Utilities 
Commission. 


CULTURAL, | 
TOPICAL AND 


OTHERWISE... 


By Margaret Winslow 


People’s Songs of Philadelphia 
have just settled in their new head- 
quarters at 4039 Lancaster Ave. 

One of People’s Songs regular 
activites are the Sunday afternoon 
Wingdings. These are friendly in- 
formal affairs, with people bring- 
ing their own instruments, and 
songs they have: written. They 
start at 2:30—at the new head- 
QUARIERS: 


6 * 


A DATE TO KEEP open §is 
next Saturday, Feb. 12, when the 
Philadelphia Peoples’ Songs pre- 
sents their “Free and Equal Hoot” 
at the Grand Fratemity Hall, 1628 
Arch St. The theme of the Hoot 
will be the fight for Civil Rights; 
and songs and a script have been 
written, including the case of the 


Trenton Six, Bayard Jenkins, and 


the Indicted Twelve. 


landlord. 

South Philadelphia tenants, 
however, are beginning to realize 
that only a strong tenants’ organi- 
zation can force negligent Jand- 
lords and the Bureau of Housing 
and Sanitation to make repairs on 
dangerous and unhealthy condi- 
tions in their homes. A group of 
tenants have been meeting to form 
such an organization at a home in 
the 2100 block of Kater St. The 
groups is working towards a pub- 
lic rally for all tenants of the area. 


< 


wi 
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AS HEAD of the Federal Me- 
diation and Conciliation Service, 
Cyrus S. Ching told the Senate 
Labor Committee, he opposed 
the section of the proposed new 
labor bill to put his “independ- 
ent agency” under the Labor 
Department. 


Davis, Winter at Met Raliy. 


” PHILADELPHIA.—Ben Davis and Carl Win- 
ter, two of the 12 Communist national leaders 

. now on trial in New York, will come direct from 
_ court on Friday, Feb. 11, to speak at a giant 
_ demonstration here in The Met in defense of de- 


mocracy. 


It will be the first appearance here in many 
years of Ben Davis, only Negro member of the 


national committeeman. 
of the Communist Party 12-man national com- 
mittee, is state chairman of the Party in Michigan. 
The Met demonstration marks his first Philadel- 
phia appearance. | 

Tickets are on sale from 5 cents to $Isat the , 
Progressive Bookshop, 269 S. 11th St., and at the 
Communist Party office, Room 710, 250 S. Broad 


Winter, also a member 


Fearne ee 


Racists Shoot 
Negro Boy. 


oa. 


—See Page 13 


Class Angles 


soansanansnoe: DY Catherine Frost oe me me em me 


PHILADELPHIA. 


THE HEAD TAX, which the propertied gentlemen of 
the Board of Education are proposing for Philadelphians, 
has an ancient and bloody history. 

Almost 600 years ago, back in the days when knights still wore | 


shiny armor, the British gentry tried to collect this tax from the serfs 
and journeymen of “Merrie” England. Bloody rebellion followed: 


the Wat Tyler revolt of 1381. - 


Peasants, journeymen, and jobless London slum dwellers united 


under Wat Tyler, and, after killing off local tax collectors, moved on 
to the big shots in the city. Both the king's Treasurer and his 


’ Chancellor were captured and executed. It took two meetings with 


King Richard II himself (who pledged substantial concessions) be- 
fore the revolt ended. 

The King’s promises it turned out, were broken almost as soon 
as they were made. And Wat Tyler was killed by one of the king’s 
followers. But when 1382 rolled around, the poor were exempted 
from the tax. It was levied on landowners. A real estate tax, no less. 

. * * > ® 


There is more than one moral to this story. But let’s draw the 
mildest. The $10 per adult head tax, proposed for Philadelphians 
in 1949, is moldy with age. It’s medieval — 600 years out of date. 
It’s time to look around for some jazzed-up 20th century tax prin- 
ciples—such as that new-fangled notion that taxes be levied in ac 
cordance with ability to pay. | : 
| a * * 


The Philadephia Industrial Union Council, we note, has spoken 
out for more money for better schools—but against any head tax for 
Philadelphia wage earners. The CIO Teachers Union also is op- 
posed to the head tax and is pressing for a much-needed grant to 
Philadelphia schools from the Pennsylvania General Assembly. 

° * * 


PHILADELPHIANS, ‘tis said, should not get a head tax, but 
get ahead—taxing corporate profits. They don’t want to raise money 
or schools with a per capita tax—but per capital taxes .. . Ouch! And 
that'll be all for today. 
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New York City Council, and a Communist Party St. 
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PHILADELPHIA DEMONSTRATES 


FREE 


BAYARD 


JENKINS 


NAPOLEON REED WILL SING — Tickets 50c, $1.00 — 


@ SOUTH 


Protest the 


PHILADELPHIA 
OUTRAGE 


Hear 2 of the Indicted 
Communist Leaders 


BEN DAVIS, Jr. 


New York City Councilman 


CARL WINTER 


Member National Committee, CP : 
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Gang Slugs 3 [ore in S. Phila. Daylight Attacks 


PHILADELPHIA. — In the most serious stormtrooper outrage here in recent years, 
an anti-Negro gang launched a 24-hour gun-hunt in broad daylight on the streets of South 
Philadelphia, January 17 and 18. One teen-age Negro school boy was shot and three others 


UNITY GROWS FOR VICTIMS — 


A number of groups have begun a campaign to unite Negro 
and white people in South Philadelphia and obtain justice for the 
victims of the race-hating hoodlums. | 

They are demanding adequate punishment; adequate compen- 
sation for the injured youths and their families; immediate action 
on improving recreation, job, and housing for the Negro people, 

_ and the elimination of Jim Crow and segregation. | 

Petitions with these demands are being addressed to Mayor 
Bernard Samuel. Among those active in the campaign are the 
Progressive Party, the Civil Rights Congress, the Young Progressives, 


were brutally beaten by the gang which cruised around in a hired green car. 
WALTER REVELS, 15, was shot down in cold blood without the slightest warning, 


as he was crossing Broad St. 
at Whalton St., Tuesday after- 


noon, Jan. 18, on the way home 
from the Bok Vocational School. 
He was hospitalized by 212 shot- 
gun pellets from two blasts fired 
into his; body. : 


ienday afternoon, Jan. 17. The 
same. gang, in the same green car, 
cornered, separately, three Negro 
boys and beat them badly, stab- 
bing one with an ice pick as they 


shouted anti-Negro epithets. | 
_ Another group of Negro youths 


similar fate. They jumped on @& 
northbound Broad St. bus at Sny- 
der Ave., in South Philadelphia, 
after the same gang started out 
to get them Monday. They were 
followed almost to the end of the 


line, and the Negro youths had tg | 


oe Communist Party, and a number of church and civic leaders. 


The shooting followed a series 
e 


Brutal Attacks  § 7 


week interviewed the parents of the four teen-age South! 
Philadelphia victims of the storm-trooper attack that sent 


one of them, Walter Revels, 
shot pellets in his body. 


Two of the boys, Joseph Hardy and Jack Stokes, are 


liam White and Revels attend Bok Vocational. 


Walter Revels, Jr., 15, of 1505 
Manten St., said his son, 4s still in 
St. Agnes Hospital with 212 shot 
gun pellets in his arm, right hand, 
chest and back. Young Revels 
story as told by his father: 

_ “TI was returning home from the 
Bok Vocational School. I was 
crossing Broad St.° at Wharton, 
when out of the nowhere a green 


car dashed up. A young fellow 


leaned out with a shot gun and 
without warning fired twice. 

MRS. ALMS HARDY, wife of 
Dr. Burvin Hardy, chiropodist of 
1811 Reed St., Joseph Hardy's 
mother, told The Worker: 

“My son is 15, I have seven 
children, one of them a captain 
in the Air Force who won three 
medals overseas. Joseph had to 
have 15 X-rays. His mouth was 
bruised and battered, his left eye 
\—_ eompletely closed, his left arm in- 
- jured. He suffered a possible frac- 
tured jaw and has to have his teeth 
straightened. He is home now 
suffering with pain and headache 
after two stays at the Graduate 
Hospital.” 

Joseph is a track runner, a mem- 
ber of the Amateur Athletic 


~ er ee ~ . 


S AL SAVE UP 


TO 65% 
SPECIALS 


The American 
—Howard Fast $3.00 $ .59 
| ‘The Real FDR | 
| —Foner 2.50 79 
Road to Calvary—2 vol. edition _ 
—Alexis Tolstoy 6.00 2.79 
Reports from Red China 


a4 y > a 2 ee oe j foe Pe oe remarking that if they had been ‘ 
PHILADELPHIA. —The Pennsylvania Worker last} tes | = _| Negro boys they would have been 
oe She a. oS i — q es . es % 3 es a immed iately charged with inc iting 
SS * sg eee. to nnot. 
to the hospital with 212 gun a re i Re ose as Rainey set bail at $5,000 each, 
: es | Sd ee ge oe : 3 Se 3 Be nye fae : but this was reduced to $2,500 on 
(i weer 6 — ee «ees ee ~| Jan. 28 by Judge Charles Crum- 
; ' oe i ee . ee |lish. It was reported that Thomas 
students at South Philadelphia Hi gh. The other two, Wil- es f i Ll oS ae a McBride, one of the city’s top 
oe : ce oe 3 a ern SR criminal lawyer s, will defend the 
E | © ——- ee ee ae es a ee CES Ree oes group. 
for South Philadelphia High) (Bo wl OS c= 82 | publican 26th Ward leader was 
School in Convention Hall the! p SS ee a fs 2 | present in Courtroom 653, City 
day he was attacked. = ee et aaa eee | Hall, when Judge Crumlish re- 
of 1438 S. 17 St., father of Jack; | Jae “SF oo ae ee In setting the original $5,000 
Stokes, explained to The Worker; = = ee ee SCfbail, Magistrate Rainey warned 
reporter what had happened to his! =, ee ee. § (that no attempt should be made 
fe Pe said: |e ee = to whitewash anybody. We aye 
“My son Jack is 14. He was) -, .. Re ot going to have race riots in 
stabbed in the back with an ice | s Or FFF“ EE oe Phi a —— — a going 
pick and his thumb was cut. A) "7g a - oe oe 
heavy leather jacket probably aye =... 2. ge -% A oo * 
sav ed him from a worse woun d | - . Pog ae a, Ps eae ae ace stoasssnnn cies pieces a &S 
from the ice pick. After young am. > — ee i — 2S DETECTIVES WHO brought 
Hardy and Jack were chased and i eS . ae : ee od oe Be the boys In testified before Rainey 
separated, my son was trapped in & @@B oo ee = — gets had = = ep 
ae ae : ; ri : ein esirous eating up 
y JOE HARDY COULDN’T RUN TRACK in Convention Hall white boys,” and explained the 


was on sale 


—Forman 2.50 49 
Napoleon's Invasion of. Russia 
—Tarle 3.00 .98 


European Crossroads’. 
—Ilya Ehrenbourg 2.00 .79 
From the Banks of the 


—Volga 2.00 .98 
Wayward Pressman 
—Liebling 2.50 .98 
Southern Exposure—Stetson 
Kennedy 3.00 98 
The Bulwark—Theodore ; 
Dreiser 2:50 a 
Proud Destiny—Leon > 
Feuchtwanger 3.50 1.49 


Progressive Bookshop 
269 S. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone: Ki-5-9853 
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| PHILADELPHIA 
SITUATION WANTED 


Secretary ~ Stenographer 

EIGHT YEARS of diversified experience. 
Can take complete charge, extremely 
competent. Write care of Penna, ‘Edition: 
of The Worker, 250 & Broad 8t., Phila. 
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' Council delegates were pre- 


preceding day, 


MRS. WILHELMINA| GRA- 


HAM, of 1408 S. Chadwick St., 
mother of William White another 


with his schoolmates from South 
day he was scheduled to run, the 


hoodlums. 


tonly and brutally beaten by a fascist-inspired gang of race-bating 


ide the entire route to escape. 
reported they barely escaped a ‘" s P 


: Oe ec Gee eee FIVE OF THE race-hatin 

| . ia ee oe. = SC hoodlums were identified and hel 
0) re 1 S eCCcod U 1 i a Wee ee for court. When they came up 
| be be ee for a second hearing before .Magis- 

| | oe : . iiss . a «Oh saan se : | ee wid tr ate J oseph Rainey, Jan. 26, he 
lr — 8 =6« ee ee = | criticized the fact that the group 


e* 
ee ee a Pee 
“@ ees 
© ew we ene te et.” 8 0. * 0 © ee ee 
Oe Oe ee ee ee a a | 


NS a me @ was charged by the police only 
ee. as - | with assault and battery, and not 
Rainey added 


ee ee ese | “inciting to riot.” 
ARE SO SRO: . ° 
% ee himeslf- the more serious charge, 


Philadelphia High. For, on the 


15-year-old school boy was wan- attack by saying “one side was 


fresh, then the other side was 
fresh, and that’s how the trouble 
began.” However, none of the 


of the victims, told the following 
story: | 

“William is 15, and goes to Bok 
Vocational School. He was kicked 
in the head and had his glasses 
broken. The gang started chasing 
him at Bancroft and Morris Sts. 
| They called him bad names. Wil- 
liam ran. The group chased him 
in their car, ran up on the side- 
walk, and cornered him in the 
1590 block, South Colorado St., 
and beat him.” 


ClO Holds Annual — 
Council Elections 


PHILADELPHIA. — After a bitter election battle last 
week between right-wing CIO factions, Henry Shipherd, of 


the CIO Amalgamated Clothing Workers, was elected presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Indus-© 
trial Union Council. union for a council vice-presidency. 
Shipherd, political action direc-| PASQUAY, THEY SAID, would 
tor of the garment union here, de-| fight to bring these issues to the 
feated Joseph Kelley of the CIO | attention of the executive board 
United Electrical Workers, Exide | Of the council: | 
Local 113, by a vote of 395 to 867.| _ 1) A unified drive for a fourth 
There was no programmatic|round of wage increases by the 
differences between the candidates, | entire CIO based on the needs of 
beth backing national CIO poli-|the workers not on the basis of 
cigs. Progressives attending the|the employer making a “reason- 
meeting abstained from voting for | able profit” first. fo 
Kelley or Shepherd because of| 2). Organization of the unor- 
their failure to back a fighting| ganized, no raiding of one CIO 
i cm in behalf of the needs of | union by another. | 
orkers today. | 3) Autonomy of all affiliates with 
P regard to political matters. 
sented with, but failed io act on,| 4) That the CIO should not wait 
a: program presented by repre-|for Congress to deliver on Tru- 
sentatives of Local 30, Interna-|man’s campaign promises, but use 
tional Fur and Leather Workers, |its organized strength to guarantee 
on the basis of which they sup-jthat the people receive what they 


PHILADELPHIA.—Did you 
know that pickets in Philadelphia 
must carry “identification papers?” 

That was the amazing rule laid 
down by a local police sergeant 


to a representative of the North 
Philadelphia Committee for Jobs 
and Equality last week. ~ 

Will Shervington, committee 
member, was picketing alone be-. 


ported James Pasquay of their! voted for. 


‘Who Are You?’ Cop Asks Picket 


victims or their families reported 
any previous trouble, and say that 
the attackers are complete stran- 
gers. ; : 
Their names: John Glynn, 19, 
and Lawrence Glynn, 16, of 2000 
block Beachwo St., near Mc- 
Kean St.; Angelo DeAngelis, 18 
of the 1600 block in Rosewood 
St., near Tasker St.; Ermest Landi- 
ano, 20, of the 1700 block Bane 
croft St, near Morris; Joseph 
Viola, 16, of the 1600 block South 
12 St - 

Viola was charged with firing 
the gun which detectives said he 
|got from home. 


Job Rights Can’t 
Be Put on Trial! 


HAROLD ALLEN, 19-YEAR-OLD NEGRO, is awaiting trial, 
with prison penalties, for “inciting to riot.” The “crime” for which 
police arrested and indicted him was to picket Woolworth’s South 
Philadelphia store in the campaign to get jobs there for Negroes. 

The trial of Allen would be a trial of every American who be- 
lieves that Negroes should be given equal job opportunities. But 
equal rights to jobs is not a matter tor court decision. It is a con- 
stitutional guarantee. It is a fundamental human right that no court. 
or any other instrument can abridge. 

Allen is out on $1300 bail. The Pennsylvania Worker calls, fo; 
dismissal of charges against Allen. He should be unconditionally 
released. | 

THERE has been a crime committed in the Harold Allen case. 
It was committed by the Woolworth corporation ‘in refusing to hire 
Negroes, and by Woolworths and the police in having Allen indicted. 

It is a dangerous illusion to believe that Allen has much of a 
chance in court. The record of such picketing cases, particularly 
— they involve a Negro, indicates that Allen will be railroaded 
to jail. 

The time to fight for £llen’s freedom is NOW. Petitions are 
being circulated, and delegations being organized, to demand from 
Mayor Samuel that Allen be unconditionally released. Every citizen 
should join this campaign. ries *h _taeca figi- | ‘ ‘ 

And Woolworth’s should be made to hire Negroes! wy 


fore the Woolworth store at 17th 
St. and Susquehanna Ave., where 
a campaign has been going on for 
several weeks to win jobs for Ne- 
gro workers. | 

He was approached roughly by 
a policeman demanding his name, 
address, social security number 
and “identification.” 

Shervington’s response about his 
“rights,” with no witnesses in sight, 
only drew from the cop that either 
he'd give it to him or—hed get it, 
in his own fashion, at the station 
house. 


—_ | 
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One More Week---Over the Top " 


In the past nine weeks, our readers gathered 
more than 1,500 new subscriptions to their paper 
— the Pennsylvania editon of The Worker. 
the largest number ever gathered in such a short 
time. More than 5,000 people now read this edition. 
In our opinion, this rates as a top news story. 

But we are far from satisfied. 

The goal our readers were working for was 2,000 


new subs to this paper. On Jan. 


national organizational secretary of the Communist 


This is 


17, Henry Winston, 


Party, congratulated the Communists on their splen- 
did job in building the circulation and influence of 
The Worker. But, he pointed out, there were still 
12 Party districts which had achieved more than 50 
percent of their goal but not the full quota. Eastern 


Pennsylvania is among them. 


amounted to 75 percent. 
Winston announced extension of the drive to 


Feb. 12. 


Our 1,500 subs 


A few days later 100 Communists met in a 
special conference to work out plans for complete 
achievement of the goal. | 

They pledged to reach 2,000 subs — 500 more — 
by Feb. 11, the night of the mass rally at the Met in 


defense of democracy and the 12 national committee 


leaders. 
There’s ONE WEEK TO GO. One week to 


finish collecting those subs. 


AFL Plumbers Win 


— 25-cent G 


5 


Bg 


1in in Wages 


PHILADELPHIA. — AFL Plumbers here have won 4 25 cents-an-hour wage in- 
crease, despite proposals by.employers to institute a-10 percent wage cut for building trades 
workers. The wage gains made by the plumbers may set a pattern for workers in other 


trades, who are pressing for wage’ 


increases ranging from 10 to 50| 


cents an hour. 


THE 10 PERCENT wage cut 
proposal, made at a statewidescon- 


ference of building employers and | 


labor leaders early in January, and 
later, by employers in Philadelphia 
comes at a time when an estimated 


30 percent of the building trades | 


workers in this city are unem- 
ploved. 

According to rank and filers in 
the AFL Building Trades unions, 
unemployment, speedup, organiz- 
ing the unorganized, fighting for 


yy, 
Y 


wage increases are the mai prob-| .-2.ss00— 


lems the buildings face today. 
—~Construction work is tradition- 
ally dull this time of year. But 
during the war and for a while 
thereafter, jobs held up most of 
the yéar. Now, workers say, it’s 
beginning “to look like old times 
again,” with many men laid off 
~pbout three .months during the 
winter. | 
The unemployment has helped 
bring back old practices of kick- 


plovers. 


For More U. C. 


PHILADELPHIA.—T he 
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| 
backs and chiseling on contracts, 
by some union officials and em- 


| 


| 


Pro-| 


gressive Party last week launched | 


a drive here to increase unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits. 
The . Progressives 


ployed waiting in line for their 
compensation checks at offices of 
the U. S. Employment Service 
throughout the city, beginning at 
86th and Market Sts., and Broad 
St. and Susquehanna Ave. They 
reported a warm response to the 
leaflets. 


™ The circular blasted a Chamber | | 


of Commerce proposal that em- 
ployers be relieved of paying fur- 
ther money into the Unemploy- 
ment Fund because the $600,000,- 
000 Fund is “idle money’ serving 
“no useful purpose in this era of 
high employment.” 

The funds are “idle,” the Fro- 
gressives said, because the checks 
are small and because jobless must 
too long to receive benefits. 

They outlined the following pro- 
gram: 

(1) Increase unemployment 
benefits to a maximum of at least 
$35 per week, plus allowance for 
dependents, and increase’ time 
period to at least 26 weeks. 

(2) Eliminate the waiting period 
and stop the “red tape” delay on 
checks. 

—@gg (3) Extend benefits to strikers 
and to agricultural workers, do- 
mestics and employes of non-profit 
institutions. 

(4) Create a State Fair Employ- 
ment Practicés Commission with 

_real enforcement powers. 

(5) Start a public works pro- 
gram to provide jobs for the un- 
employed. | 


distributed | 
leaflets to the thousands of unem- | 
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LAYOFFS FOLLOW SPEEDUPS 
IN PHILLY GARMLNT SHOPS 


PHILADELPHIA. — Tho 


Zh this time of year is usu- 


ally the busy season for the garment trades, layofts are taking 
place in shop after shop here, workers in the industry report, 


ani. many skilled operators have?- 


na ;; been out of work for two or 
th; se months. 

@m the other hand, those who 

aye jobs are finding their take- 

Wie pay considerably lower than 
wages a year ago, and only about 
half of the amount earned weekly 
during the war period. The 
average operator in the industry 
now, it is estimated, cannot earn 
more than $35 to $40 a week, 
when working. 

This cut in real wages has taken 
place despite the signing of a new 
International Ladi Garment 
Workers Union contract about two 
months ago which incorporated a 
nine cents an hour wage increase. 

| * 

THE STORY HERE, the gar- 
ment workers say, is that the ma- 
jority of those employed in the 
industry are paid on a piece-work 
basis, and the new increase af- 
fected only a very small number of 
persons. | 


Several factors are responsible 


for their lower earnings, it is 
pointed out. In the first place, 
there just isn’t as much work to 
do as there used to be. Secondly, 
there is a great deal of competition 
among manufacturers in bringing 
out new styles constantly. Each 
new. style means a change in op- 
erations, slowing up the work and 
cutting down earnings. <A third 
problem is that the price per gar- 
ment that the worker receives has 
been constantly falling. 

Added to these major problems, 


as in most industries today, are 


many complaints of speedup in 
the shops, particularly since wages 
must be earned on a_piece-work 
basis. 

In a few shops discrimination 
against Negroes in one. or two 
forms—either keeping them on the 
lowest paid operations, or being 
put at a disadvantage in the dis- 
tribution of the available work, 
continues. 


| 


Hold the Fort 


Dockers Hit Hard 
As Shipping.Lags 


By Norman Anderson 


PHILADELPHIA. — Call it what you will—a 
“slump,” “downtrend,” or “recession” — the fact is that un- 


employment is spreading. 

And among the hardest hit in this area are Philadelphia's 
6,500 longshoremen, two-thirds of whom are reported jobless 
today or working two or three days a week. 

The dockers were hit by their. own private “recession” more 
than a year ago. They were promised steady work when the Mar- 
shall Plan was announced. But the glib talk about increased ship- 
ping with a resultant increase in waterfront jobs just hasn’t panned 
out for them here... That fact can be seen easily as hundreds of 
dockers walk away from the “shape-ups” each morning along Dela- 
ware ave. Many sit on steps and gather on corners for hours after 
the few jobs available are handed out at 7:30 a. m. 


| * 

THE FAVORITES of gang bosses, are working steadily. But 
those who get no work at all, or only average two or three days 
work a week, are finding great difficulty in making ends meet. 
Prices haven’t gone down, and the dockers still have families to 
feed and clothe. 

Which is why alert longshoremen have put forth a demand 
for payment of unemployment compensation to the dockers. Big 
business is already working to scuttle the state’s fund for jobless 
workers, in preparation for expected mass layoffs. But the dockers, 
who pay into the fund as do all other workers, have been getting 
the short end of the stick on this deal for a long time now. 

Most longshoremen work intermittently. Theyre rarely laid- 
off for a period of time long enough to collect compensation, al- 
though many only average about six months work a year. A plan 
to work out means of getting unemployment compensation to these 
dockers is being raised among the rank and file. 


* 
BOTH THIS and the unemployment problem bring to the 
fore once again the need for elimination of the slave-like “shape-up” 
system, by which the stevedoring companies mete out jobs. 


Installation of a democratic rotary hiring hall would spread 
out the jobs available on the waterfront. And of course, reduction 
of the present 44-hour work week to 35 hours with no cut in pay, 
as is being demanded, would help still more. 


It is through the shape-up that the leaders of the Internatidnal 
Longshoremen’s Association, AFL, are able to control the waterfront. 
Many gang bosses are members of the union. Together with Joe 
“King” Ryan’s waterfront machine run here by international vice- 
president “Polly” Baker, they’re able to decide when a docker 
works and when he doesn’t, and therefore how he'll vote in a union 
election. 

* 

EVEN IF A STEVEDORE manages to buck the machine and 
get a job on Philly's piers, he faces the constant threat of losing a 
leg, or arm or his life. The old, rotting, and inefficient machinery 
in widespread use on the docks, and the overloaded slings—make 
a docker’s life a precarious one. Which is why the demand for an 
increase in workmen’s compensation is being raised. 


An injured docker gets $30 per week compensation. With 

prices sky-high this isn’t enough to feed a family, and if he dies, 
the $30 stops, the family being forced to shift for itself. — 
It is a common fact that almost every longshoreman is injured 
im One way or another within two years of working on the docks. 
That’s why they want a raise in compensation from $30 /to $50 per 
week, and a maximum amo. © of insurance in case of death. 


A hot issue on the pie:: | the question of back pay. The U. S. 
Circuit Court ,of Appeals «warded about 3,000 Philadelphia dock- 
ers $1,700,000°in back pay several months ago, after they filed suit 
through a rank and file committee. The government is stalling pay- 
ment, waiting for’ Congressional passage of a bill which would 
eliminate all forms of retroactivity. The Ryan machine is sabotag- 
ing the back pay fight—Ryan even testified against awarding the. 
money to the dockers. The dockers are being urged by militant 
rank and filers to organize delegations to Washington to demand 
the government stop the stalling and fork over the money they 
earned through overtime work during the war. 


if 


Editor, Philip Bart. . 
Managing Editor, Walter Lowenfels Phila. Pe 5-1674. 


° e ° th. 
This is the first issue of a page of news and comment 


to appear monthly in The Pennsylvania Worker, dealing 
with the needs and problems of workers in AFL unions in 
this state. Letters from AFL members, airing their prob- 
lems, are invited. 
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Attorneys for the Communist leaders now on trial review evidence of illegal discrimination 
in selecting jurors in the Federal Southern District of New York. Prof. Doxey Wilkerson, educator 
and statistician, points to one of the 50-odd charts and maps to be produced in evidence. Attorneys S Pp al 
(l. to r.) are: Abraham J. Isserman; George W. C rockett of Detroit; Richard Gladstein of San Fran- ee rage 
cisco, and Harry Sacher. Attorney Louis F. McCabe of Philadelphia is not shown. 
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Terror 


In South Ohio 


By Elmer O. Fehlhaber 
ATHENS, O. — The Ku 


secret organizing throughout southern Ohio, has decided to! 


come out openly with acts of terrorism against the Negro 
& 


pzople. 
The decision was touched 


off in part by the desire of the! 
K ansmen in this section of|F "=; 


Chio to place pressure on 
members of the state legisla- 
_ ture to prevent the adoption 
_ of ;FEPC legislation by the 
General Assembly now meet- 
ing at Columbus. 

The first outward move by the 
Klan took place last summer on 


the. outskirts of Dayton where 
‘crosses were burned near a set- 


tlement of Negroes who had I 


moved into an area that previously 
had been lily white. 

Protests by Negro organizations 
and, leaders of the CIO United 
Electrical and Radio Workets at 
Davton caused the Klansmen to 
beat a retreat for the time being. 

Now the second demonstration | 
has come—the byrning of crosses, 
- and the diving of a Negro wom- 
an and her eight children from: 
her home near Athens. — 

* 


THE KLAN has been watching | 


public reaction carefully to dis- 
cover if it is safe for the hooded 
mobsters to enlarge their activity. 


And, unfortunately, there has 
not been any real organized ac- 
tivity here to stamp out the re- 
newal of Klan gangsterism. 

The actions of the Athens 
County sheriff, George Bateman, 
led to the suspicion that the coun- 
ty law enforcement officer is 
either totally inefficient. or looks 
with approval on the night riders. 

“He has done nothing to find 
those responsible, has refused to 
reveal the whereabouts of the 
mother and her children-and in 
general has performed in the man- 
ner of a Dixiecrat sheriff. 


* 


IN NEW YORK, Professor 
James H. Sheldon, administrative 
efiairman of the Anti-Nazi League, 
whose father was at one time pros- 
ecutor in Washington county near 


here, said that the Klan had de-. 


veloped plans for a large scale 
organizing drive in Ohio. 

A delegation of Ohio Klansmen 
cen:erred recently with Grand} 
Dragon Green at Atlanta, She'don 
said. and at the initiation meet- 
ints of the terrorists on Stone 
fountain near Atlanta there have 
keen cars bearing Ohio license 
pistes. | 

chief 


Sheldon ‘said that the 


Klansmen in. Ohio was Robert | 


Sheakley of Akron. | 

At one. time, when the Klan 
reached its height in Ohio, Akron 
was a stronghold. i 

Since. the organization of the 
CIO United Rubber Workers, the 
Klan has not been able to make 
any real comeback. The union at 
the time of its birth and for a few 
years afterward conducted educa- 
tional work against the Klan. Of 
late, however, the rubber workers’ 
union has let down badly in the 
struggle against discrimination. 
Through the efforts of progres- 
Bives, particularly at Goodvear, the 
a union program is being 
reviv 


‘Reward’ for Vet 

CLEVELAND, O.—From tent 
te: attic to street—this is the hous- 
ing situation undergone by Rob- 
ert Reiger, army veteran, his wife, 


and four s children. 
With ny sick with swollen 


Klan Opens 


, $500; 
* | $1,500. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1949 
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Drive 


Klux Klan, after misaitiae! of 
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ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN 


Fyn, Johnson 
Headline Ohio | 
. Fund Banquet 


CLEVELAND, O.—The annual 
Charles Ruthenberg Banquet, 
opening the 1949 Communist 
Party fund drive, will be held 
here Sunday, Feb. 13, 6 p. m., 
with Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and 
Arnold Johnson as the speakers of 


the evening. _— - 

Picking up a_ tradition that 
started two years ago, there will 
be a-venison dinner, hunter style. 

The banquet will be at the Slo- 
venian National Home, 6409-11 
St. Clair Ave. Admission is free 
through presentation of an invita- 
tion 
The Ohio Communist Party has 
decided to raise a tatal of $40,000 
for the defense of the Party and 
the support of the press. The goal 
is the largest in the history of the 


party. 


peng + eee oe 


are to measure up to our tremen- 
dously increased responsibilities,” 

a statement from the State Board 
of the Ohio Party declared. “Our 
Party is under the sharpest attack 


OHIO 


An Open Letter 


To Mayor Burke 


OL Cleveland 


Dear Mr. Mayor: 


I am a newcomer to Cleveland and the incident that 
occurred on Saturday evening, Jan. 22, of this year really 
shocked me. — ~ 

On that evening my orgatiization held. a reception and ball 
to welcome me to Cleveland upon my becoming part of the Ohio 
State staff of the -Communist-Party. as its-educational director. The 
affair was held at the Paradise Auditorium located at 2226 E. 
Seth St., in the heart-of the Cedar-Central community of this city. 

When I arrived at the half with several friends and started to 
enter, I immediately noticed several. white policemen, a few in 
plain clothes, posted at several spots outside the hall. I thought 
this was rather unusual in as much as there was no disorder, drunk- 
enness or trouble of any kind. As I came into the building there 
were still more policemen who literally blocked the entrance to 


| the auditorium. 


| If I were to take it for granted that all this was a figment of 
my imagination, that was rudely shattered, for the police had been 


-at the hall earlier asking for the names and addresses ot those 


responsible for running this affair. I also leamed- from members 
of our welcoming committee that on the Tuesday (Jan. 18) preced- 
ing the affair, representatives of the Police Department had visited 
the owner of the hall inquiring as to who was running the affair, 
whether we had ever held meetings there, and who attended. such 
meetings. | 

It is patently clear to all concerned that. we are not only a 
legal party, but our name, address and telephone number are listed 
in the Cleveland telephone directory. Therefore, the Police De- 
partment, newspapers and anyone so interested could find out 
any information they desired. 

Mr. Mayor, I was really shocked that not only myself but 
my people, particularly those forced to live in the Jimcrow ghetto 


_ called Cedar-Central, could be treated in a manner that bespeaks 


of the KKK terror methods of Mississippi and Georgia. Am I to 
believe, Mr., Mavor, that the array of ‘policemen at this affair is 
typical of the attitude of the city government toward its thousands 
of Negro citizens and other. labor and minority groups? 

Am I to understand that the police department by the direc- 
tion of your office is opposed to mixed groups of Negro and white 

people fraternizing together? : 

' In short, Mr. Mayor, is this callous attitude by the Police De- 
partment against mv people—the Negro people—becoming a pat- 
tern of “things to come” as was evident not only in this incident, 
but in the cold-blooded “shoot to kill” policy of the policeman who 
shot to death a Negro for jaywalking on Jan. 9? 

I believe many of my friends, Negro and white, who came 
to the reception to welcome me to Cleveland, were equally shocked* 
at this obvious attempt on the part of the Police Department to 
inimidate: and frighen the ‘more than 500 persons. 

I arrived here at the time of baseball’s World Series. I felt 
deep in my heart the warmth, spirit. of goodwill and understand- 
ing that swept through this town especially since the Cleveland 
Indians were a “mixed” team for. the first time, in their history. 

Mr. Mayor, in view of the obvious policy of your police de- 
partment to harass and intimidate social gatherings of Negro and 
white, as demonstrated on Jan. 22, I hereby request a conference 


with you and a representative of that department for the purpose 


of ending this policy which can only destroy the fine advances made 
by the people of the city of Cleveland. 


Yours truly, — 
a “ROBERT A. CAMPBELL 


Toledo Boss 


‘Prod C cf C 


in its history. Our twelve leaders 
‘are putting up a splendid fight. 
But the main force that will de- 


we have the means to go to the 


stake.” 


are as follows: Akron, 
Youngstown, $3,300; Columbus. 
$2,400; Toledo, $1, 800; Ohio 
Valley, $1,200; Cincinnati, 
$2,100; Canton, $1,800; Dayton, 
$900; ‘138th Congressional, $600; 
Warren, $750; Mansfield, $600: 
Marion, $300, and Kentucky, $450. 

Cleveland sections: Southeast, 
$4,000; Professional, $3,500; UE, 
$1,000; Collinwood, $2,000; Glen- 
ville, $2,000; Lower West Side, 
$2,500; Upper West Side, $750; 
Cedar Central, $1,000; Lorain, 
Polish, $250, gnd Misc., 


glands and a fever, Mayor Burke’s 
fire prevention bureau ousted the 
family from their attic home. Pre- 
viously, they. had lived in a tent 


cide the outcome of this battle is-F 3 
the voice of the American people. —: 

“That voice can be raised to a —# 
powerful roar of protest providing — 


people and explain the issues at a 


Quotas announced for the drive ‘ 
$3,500; 


} 


until rains collapsed the shelter | 


7 


From the Trial 


‘By Gus Hall 


“This sum must be raised if weit 


FEDERAL COURT, FOLEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


| CITY. —It is difficult to sit here in this courtroom where 


“justice” is the handmaiden of corporate wealth and permit 
the hours to go by—hours that are precious and could be some 
better spent in activity among our working class of Ohi8. 

But that is part ofthe frame-up scheme devised by President 

reece Harry Truman aa Attorney General Tom Clark. 
They want to penalize us for both thought and 
action. - 


spend at Jeast one: day in this courtroom. 

Even those who have had a first hand: view 
of the operations of'a capitalist court would be 
shocked by what takes place here. 

In fact, if a delegation of Communists trom 


would be, confident: that our 1949 fund drive 
: = $40, 000 would be ‘realized in relatively short 
order. 


This courtroom procedure is not a matter 8f - generalities— 
you feel the hot breath of reaction; you realize what these servants 
of Wall Street have in store for the people of our nation if they 
are permitted to proceed with their fascist program. — 


I know it is not possible for every reader of the Ohio Edition 
of THE WORKER to visit this courtroom. 

But you can make your presence felt a hundred-fold by throw- 
ing every possible moment of time into ‘the 1949 fund drive. 

By your efforts, by your sacrifices you will enable the Com- 


munist Party and its press to mount a tremendous offensive against 
the enemies of our class. 


Already we have been cocteiaiel in exposing the. rotten 
system in the New York federal court.’ te 


Already the American, people are sensing that this is a trial 


that has the same stench as that of Tom Mooney, the Scottsboro 
boys, Sacco and Vanzetti. . 

Already the people of the world are learning of “the American 
way of life.” : 


’ Spur our Ohio fund drive to an 
speed the victéry of‘ democracy!” 


I wish that every Ohio Content could ‘| 


each ‘Ohio community would visit this trial I 


Double Talk 
Flows From 


TOLEDO, Ohio.—Paul S- “ers 
erts, export service manager 
the Electric Auto-Lite Co. Sache 
has earned the title of - hygecen 
of the week.’ 

Roberts is leaving on 2°  gixe 
months plane trip for the company 
and will cover five continents. — 

He plans to stop in India, Cairo, 

Siam, -Hong .Kong, Manila, -Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand-and Hawaii. 
_ “The greatest attraction’ about 
this business,” Roberts said on the 
eve of his departtire, comes from 
“the friends you make in all cor- 
ners of the earth. It certainly 
breaks down any ideas you might 
harbor about racial inferiority or 
such things.’ = 

These lotty words by the export 
manager are a ree El ner ge 
the hirin icy of, Electric; Auto- 
Lite. At gpoiey b:g hiring ‘at the 
corporation, 1,000 workers were 
taken ‘on—not one of them @ 
Negro. 


—<—_—— oe oer oe ie 


Steel Barons — 


CLEVELAND, O.—Step by 
ing to bring all poss‘ble pressure 
for construction of a Great Lakes- 


St. Lawrence waterway _ that 
would serve to bring ore from 


the Ohio mills. 


way, the mills have reversed their 


|position because of the depletion 


of Minnesota ore and the discov- 
ery of new ore in eastern Canada 


and Labrador. 


The steel trust wants the gov- 
ernment to foot the bill it should 


pay. 


ment by the local Chamber of 
Commerce that it will poll. its 
members to find out whether theiy 
thinking has changed.. The .C. of 
C. has. always spoken against the 
waterway. 

| ‘The members undoubtedly will 
change in view of .the steel trust 
position just as Senaiors. John W. 
Bricker and Robert Taft have 


-|found reason to do so. 


THE O410 
PRESS — 


THE LIE: 
« ... the bill labelled ‘full em- 


|ployment’ was actually a measure 


‘to give the government complete 


{control over American business 


and in the process to destroy the 
American economic system.” 
_ Cleveland Pla Dealer.” 


THE TRUTH: - 

The bill was simply a declara- 
tion of policy and set up no ma- 
chinery giving the government 
any authority. 


to provide full employment under 
capitalism. This has been achieved 
only through a socialist state. 


for the Ohio Edition of The Worker 
to Room 203, 1426 W. 3rd _ 
Cleveland 13, ‘Ohio. i 


Telephone: MAin 9454. 


"'D° Bditor; Elmer 0. Fehthaber 


step the Ohio siecl trust is move , 


newly found Canadian deposits to 


Formerly opposed to the. water- © 


Latest move is the announce- _ 


It is not possible . 


oig 
a7 


5 
ry 


By Jean cs 

RETURNING CRUSADERS (to Washington, D. C., on 
civil rights) came back with some adventures, One | 

car full, a mixed group, went for breakfast into the exclus- | 

ive Child’s restaurant—the one that faces the Capitol. 

Among them were Bill -Haber, Yetta Land, and Ellis 

. Morgan of Local 735, Mine, Mill and Smelter. 


er a 


The manager approached them and stated, “We cant 
serve your mixed party; but I'll serve him downstairs.” 
‘The group protested: “You'll serve us here.” 


Rather apologetically, in an aggrieved tone, he tried 
the easy way out. “Well,” said the manager, “the girls 
wont wait on him.” 


- Whereupon he was told, “All right, then om wait on 
. And he did. 


_A’72-YEAR OLD delegate from the Polish IWO visited Con- 
gressmfan- McSweeney, new member of the House Un-American 
‘Committee from Ohib. McSweeney im the interview with the 
delegation Jew-baited, Negro-baited and red-baited profusely. But 
when he got down to Polish-baiting Peter, who speaks a fluent 
broken English, stabbed a finger at McSweeney and told him in 
no uncertain terms that Pulaski and Koszkiusco had opened the 
door for democracy in the United States and that he, Peter, a Pole, 
had come to do the same job. The new un- -American, somewhat 
stunned, had nothmg to offer for reply except a sort of dazed. 
silence. 


sd o * 


° . Pe ®. 


_ GREETINGS to an old fighter who has come back. The first 
issue of the Spark Plug, issued by the Fisher Body Club of the 
Communist Party, was received warmly by old timers in the shop 
who-remember the old Spark Plug. 


First started way back in 1925, before Local 45 came into the 
picture, old Sparkie was the only means that workers in the shop | 
had to express their grievances. When the leadership of the CIO 
could be depended on to work for the interests of the shop work- 
ers, the Spark Plug went into retirement. Now that the union has 
abandoned its militant policies, the new Spark Plug has hit the 
streets again, full of the old &ghting spirit. 


THE CLEVELAND Plain Dealer headlined Truman’s inav- | 


gural address: Truman Summons U. S. to Lead World: Says Nation 
Rejected Role Assigned by God in 1920 League Drive. In strik- 
ingly similar terminology, Kaiser Wilhelm II once called on God 
and Germany to lead the world and carry out the sacred task of 


Oberlin Staff, 


b cee 


TRUMAN DOCTRINE 


HAS ROUGH RIDING 
CLEVELAND, Ohio.—Dr. 
Homer YW. Davis, president of 
Athens College m Greece, a sup- 
porter of American intervention in 


to make before the 
Chapter of the Near East College 


association 
| “There are more guerrillas than 
there were two years ago; there is 


throughout Greece, and it is no 
‘longer safe outside any but the 
largest cities after nightfall; much 
'territory has _been _lost _to _ the 
guerrillas, and the Greek army has 
suffered losses approximately equal 


| foreign countries, had this report) 
Cleveland | 


less security in the countryside| 


~ those it suffered in World War 


| 0. JOHN ROGGE 


Students Veto 
ROTC P lan 


| OBERLIN, O.-A New York, 
Jawy er who with his wife peddled 


‘doughnuts to GI’s under the aus- 
‘pices of the Red Cross in North 


Asks Income Tax 


‘their influence to defeat a propo- 


| 


COLUMBUS, Ohio. — Corpora- 
tion lobbyists are summoning all} 


éai for a constitutional amendment 
abolishing the sales tax and sub- 
stituting in its place a gross income 
tax. 


The rigged Ohio law requires a 
three-fifth vote by members of 
hoth the House and Senate to get 
the resolution on the ballot. The 
Author is State Senator Frank J. 
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CLEVELAND, O.—A Cleveland postal worker, the father of seven children, may 
jprovide the first test case to be taken to the United States Supreme Court by the newly 
formed Federal Employees Defense Committee to challenge the authority of President 
Truman in issuing his infamous “loyalty” executive order. _ 


The worker is Horace 


Early, a mail handler, who is 
| the first of 29 accused postal . 


workers to be suspended from 


fae =his job as the result of a purge | 
_.- Sim ~=conducted here by postal au- 


thorities and the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. 


The purge has been aimed pri... 


marily at Negroes and Jews as 


; | well as others who have fought | 
@ against discrimination in the pos- 


tal service. | 

Early’s lawyer, Geos ge V. John- 
son, has already conterred. with 
O. John Rogge of New York, 
formef assistant United States at- 


“a torney general, who has been re- 


tained by the new defense organi- 
zation to test the constitutionality 


of the érder. 
* 


THERE WAS no hearing asked 


‘might be dited toward appeal. 
lle og Johnson said, “the 


hearing wouldn't mean a this.” 
One of the main charges against 
Early was that he had read the 


|Daily Worker. 


Bertram A. Washingion, presi- 
dent of the Cleveland branch of 


the National Alliance of Postal | 
and a prime mover in 


Workers, 
the organization of the federal 


workers defense group, said that_ 


several hundred federal employees 
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for Early in order that the. case. 


| Africa has failed in his attempt to} Svoboda, Cleveland Democrat. 
‘break tradition at Oberlin College | 
and set up a Reserve Officers 
Training Corps. 

The ex-doughnut distributor, : 
William E. Stevenson, president of | 


| * 

Seek Lorvin | ......°....... 
ie and retaining Mr. Rogge, we are 

he call i Hospital Bed 

the college, was able to sore FIOSPITG! DEGS 


trying to prove that the order in’ 
ecutive committee of the colleges| op AIN, O. — The Progressive it permits the Attorney General, 


throughout the nation‘ are threat-— 
ened with loss of jobs. 


spreading German civilization. 
. °° . 

THE EDITORIAL staff of the Cleveland News bears the 
weight of the world on its shoulders. Ht is profoundly worried. 
About inflation? No. About civil liberties? No. About the fall- 
ing rate of employment? No. 

The Cleveland News is terribly worried that the Chinese 
(Communist) government will get veto power in the United Na- 


itself is unconstitutional because 


tions. This is about the most revolting devel h “alats Pe 
nal ee opment “Uiry CaM. | LL dees Pet hain tos ee jin violation of existing constitu- 
eth ti: > ma hen th © It was the first time such a otis for more hospital tional guarantees, to Galiges y an 
et: :m y come,” they moum, “when the non-Commu- paign pital beds ganizations as disloyal and sub- 


|step had been taken in the history | jn this eommunity. 

‘of om college. There ree been no} ‘There is only one hospital in 
‘military training on the campus Lorain, St. Joseph’s, with a capac- 

except in time of war. ity of 125, ‘cn an there “am by pa see J ‘a — pares 

a ployees who 

Stevenson ran into a hot bed of proximately 115,000 persons Iiv-|).ve committed noo meee dim 
protest. jing in this steel center. Although loyalty toward the government. 

The campus YWCA said me $500,000 was ‘raised in 1947 for | “It condones ex post facto pro- 
ROTC was contrary to the Chris- additions to St. Joseph no work ceedings in charging the accused 
tian tradition and educational phil-| has started. — with acts which were perfectly ? 
osophy of Oberlin. There is no city hospital nor egal at the time. | 

Eight hundred and twenty-one clinic. , hi | “We are alse challenging those 
students signed a petition asking}. The genera membership a aspects of the Loyalty Order which % 
that ROTC be held up until a }ing of the Progressive Party wil fail to provide confrontation of the 
student referendum could be con- be held today, Feb. 6 at 3 p.m. | accusers or even disclosing the 
Misi: where in addition to the hospital | identity of the accusers; the plac- 


P ROTECT RINK BIAS VICTORY The student newspaper, the question the membership will con- ing of the burden of proof upos . 


ie 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. — James} the Negro young people can skate | Oberlin Review, said editorially: sider a proposal to raise funds/the accused; the intrusion upon. 


| through a social event each month. * 
Underwood, vice president of the!every night of the week un- “The proposal is a threat to the| The gn & will be a Lincoln Day sed n ~~ . lee 


Young Progressives, has urged all | ;molested. We urge all Negro! intellectual integrity of every fu- 
democratic-minded persons, Negro | young people to Serests the ean. ture student = % : craven pe aren: He oP aat a oe pacoadi as rg eli Oe 
and white, to unite to preserve the | day night skating and: for Negro} diation of every principle which/|_ | “We ae confident tau iederal 
first victory against discrimination | and white to skate together on| this college had cherished since Unite Ww PU Rat ieee ciiw aed eve 
at the Idora Skating rink here. | the other evenings.’ 1833.” Wee P = ; who. b thems elves, io 

The manager, after Negro and}; The Young Progressives are lo-|_ The faculty debated for more| LORAIN, Ohio—The PTA and tn an ait od on m f-oht the 
white groups had entered the club; cated at 7 Fifth Ave., Youngs-' than two hours and voted 63 to| public school teachers have united grave charges ae Pn will 
ony to be pm ee ae 7 town. 59 against the military training|in presenting a demand upon theljoin this commiitee and its fight | 
a, ee od “ aad ‘ 8 chibi e Resenkk G project. | school board that teachers’ salaries | to protect the constitutional rights 

es to Get Stevenson then withdraw his be raised from the present level of of all government workers.” 


discrimination in public places. | | 
The skating vink until the Ole, Corn Syrup proposa), He may make another | $1,300 to $2,400 annually. lea — ae i 
~- Young Progressives opened their} CHARDON, Ohio. — Workers bd =. ent h ge a : : —— i Funds can be sent to 
campaign had permitted Negroes | who like the genuine maple syrup at “only a change in the coun-| in the state that has_ vigorously CM: Semen Send 9014 Ceda 
to skate only on Monday nights. |on their morning flapjacks proba- try’ I a requirements : for defense resisted the increasing destruction Ave.. Cleveland d. O74 4 al 
“We have won the first round,”|bly will have to continue using| ~°" justify reopening the issue. |of educational standards by | 
Urilerwood said. We will return|corn and other substitutes for an-|_ 1he successful fight against mil-' tionary corporations. 5 
to the rink again and again until | other year. itarization marked another notch} Several weeks ago a capacity Bar rganizers x 
a : | Maple syrup will be selling for| 2 the long list of progressive ac- audience attended a meeting to| AKRON, Ohio. — The extreme 
Teachers Depart $6 to $7 a gallon, the same as last/ tions by the Oberlin students and|hear Gus Hall, one of the twelve right-wing AFL Chemical _Work- 
year, Wayne Johnson, secretary of faculty. indicted national leaders of thejers Union with headquarters here 
COLUMBUS, Qhie.— Ohio| the annual Geauga County Maple} The school that became the first} Communist . Party, speak on hisjis having immigration trouble. One 
schools train about eight per cent! Festival : o 
of the teachers in the United| 


co-educational institution in| case. The meeting unanimously vice-president and three organ- 

“It will be just as high as the| America, that had a hand in the | voted for a resolution calling upon |izers were not permitted to cross 
States but poor salaries result in| traffie will bear, productions costs| operation of an underground rail-| President. Truman and Attorneyjover from Canada and attend a. 
the state retaining 8 about five carey what nd are,” Johnson} way for slaves escaping from the General reg Clark to drop the board meeting at the mterma- 
per cent. south, is one of the few colleges | indictmen tional’s new headquarters 


C O M I N G - - ‘Buckeye’ ia THE AMUSING CARTOON STRIP 


nist states will need the veto to block Russian projects.” 
: * ° os 


. LATELY we have been missing the cheerful, beaming coun- 
tenance of the state chairman of our party, who has been unavoid- 
ably detamed elsewhere by circumstances beyond his control. How- 
ever, everyone will be most happy to greet Gus Hall at the Ruth- 
enberg Banquet which will be held in Cleveland on the 13th of 
February. Gus will give a first-hand report on the highlights of 
the trial in New York. This will not. be just a by-stander’s report, 
but of one who is helping to make history. . . As to the feast it- 
self, the piece de resistance will be venison honter style. Guess 

| who shot the deer? 


'versive without due process of 
law, and in so doing makes guilty 


OF AN OHIO SHOP WORKER 
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‘WORKER’ QUESTIONS HOFF. 
| HEAVY CHAMP HERE 


Hein Ten Hoff, the German heavyweight champion whose presence here has aroused a storm of controversy, was ex- 


-clusively interviewed by The Worker at a Bronx gymnasium where the former Panzer Division tank-driver is training. 


Hoff was asked to express himself on the questions most American fight fans want answered from a man who spent six years 
in the Nazi armed forces, three in combat on the Eastern Front. Hoff, a big handsome fellow of 29, spoke readily, expressively, 


gestured with his hands for emphasis. His remarks are published just as he conveyed them to me through a young German- 
American interpreter I supplied for the occasion. 


The questions, and Hoff’s 


Q.—Were you opposed to Hitler's program? ~ . 
“I have never participated in politics, but I am in prin- 


eipal opposed to any kind of 


Exclusive 


. " f gid nox 
through my father who inherited a farm in Germany and had; 


to become a citizen to claim it. I 
was 14 then. I could have made up 
my own mind at 21, but was draft- 
ed into the German army at 19. I 


was originally onposed to: my 
father becoming a Germafi citi- 
Ren. 


Q.—How did you feel about 
the German atrocities committed 
against. your own people, the 
Dutch, like the needless levelling 
of Rotterdam? 

“I hated that but I was com- 
letely helpless. I take an oath 
Bhat I never fired one shot at a 
person, or killed one person in my 
éix years in the German army. 


Q.—Did you ever belong to any 
type of Nazi organization? | 
“No. But I was a member of 
a.sports organization called the 
Office of Physical Exercise. It was 
not connected with the Nazis, bu 
all athletes belonged to it.” 
Q.—Considering your promin- 
ence as prizefichter, wasnt there 
pressure put cn you to join Nazi 
organizations? 
Oh yes. They tried.to get me 
into the SS. They even wanted 
e to become Hitler's bodyguard 
because I made a nice appearance. 
‘But I refused... 
Q.—Did you ever protest Hit- 
ler’s program? 
“Not publicly. But even when 
there was a death penalty for list- 
ning to foreign broadcasts, I 
istened.” 


Q.—Did you ever see, participate 
r approve of the atrocities com- 
fnitted by your panzer divisions 
On the Eastern Front? | 

“I saw no atrocities. I was a 
tank driver in a sma company 
om no atrocities were committed 

y my group. Only after the 
War, when the-military occupation 
authorities showed us the movies, 
a I first learn of how bad it had 
een. : 

Q.—What is your reaction to 
American resentment against your 
coming here to fight? 

“I cannot understand the re- 
sentment against me_ personally, 
except to understand Americans 
think eyery German is a Nazi. I 
was never a Nazi.” 

Q.—What is your idea of the big- 
gest job confronting the German 
people to regain the respect of the 
rest of the world? 

“It is a fact that today Nazis! 
are still holding positions of power 
in Germany. ‘The first “step is to: 
get them out and_then. Germany 
will have a chance,” | 

Q.—What do you think about 
the freeing of Nazi war criminals 
like Schacht, Koch, “Von Papen 
and the gencrals? . 

“I cant understand how they 
could be freed. It’s beyond my 
understanding what forces were 
behind the freeing of them.” 

- Q.—Don't yeu think you should 


~ 
‘© 


answers: 


oppression. I am for liberty.” 

Q.—If so, why did you, a 
native of Holland, become a 
German citizen? 


or the United States. I have no 
particular attachment for Ger- 
many. 

Q.—Do you know Max Schmel- 
ing, and do you agree with him 
that Negroes are inferior people, 
as he said of Joe Louis? 


“I met Schmeling. To me, every 
man is the same, black, white or 
red. You can tell what I think of 
Schmeling from the fact that I 
never had anything to do with 


ample of sportsmanship and a 
fighter.” 


Q.—How do you feel about the 
Jewish people? 

“Any man, if he is a good man, 
is the same to me. Every. person 
has a right on this world.” 

eo 


THAT. ENDED the interview. 


Now allow me some personal 
comment. This paper gives Hoff 
no blank check. To judge him 
individually is to separate him 
from the basic issue of State De- 
partment policy inherently _ in- 
volved in his presence here. Yet 
there are individual remarks made 
by Hoff that must be vigorously 
questioned. Remarks which -are 
obvious trademarks of 35 years 
acquiescent living with Nazi fas- 
cism. 

He is non-political. This is the 
stock phrase and the easiest way 
of disclaiming any personal re- 
sponsibility for the crimes of Ger- 
many. A responsibility every Ger- 
man bears to varying degrees. 
Including YOU, Hein Ten Hoff. 
The true German anti-fascists were 
those who, filled the concentration 
camps rather than accept Hitler- 
ism. And those scholars, scientists 
and musicians who were forced to 
flee their homeland rather than 
lend their hearts and hands to 
Hitler's books, Hitler’s music, Hit- 
lers testubes, Hitler’s horrors 
against humanity. Those who were 
anti-Nazi at a time when it took 
guts and conviction to prove it. It 
is so easy for a German to say, 
NOW, he was opposed to fascism 
FHEN. 


‘Hoff did not kill anyone. That 
would make him the only combat 
soldier in history who didn’t shoot 


to kill. 


He saw no atrocities, knew of 
none until after the war. Judge 
that one for yourself. 

I can only add this. No matter 
how Hoff is judged personally, the 
fact remains that the U. S. is 
becoming haven for every Nazi 
scum whose star shone in Hitler’s 
time. The Giesikings were wel- 
comed here by the State Depart- 
ment—but the. American people 


ment into sending them home. 

Two hundred Nazi scientists are 
befriended by Truman, put in fine 
homes, their every need taken care 


him. I think Joe Louis a fine ext 


become a German citizen by myself, but " ce 


] 


about bacteriological warfare. 

But where are the invitations 
to our allies, the anti-fascists of 
eastern Europe, the Czechs, the 


Poles, the Russians? The brave 
peopie whose blood spilled in the 
common fight torms a river of 
monument to those who would die 
rather than live under Hitler’s heel. 

The Nazi bankers are freed. The 
industrialists are given back their 
warplants in the Ruhr. The Prus- 


sian generals are cleared to strut: 


the streets and wait for another 
day. Even Ten Hoff points to this. 
But in contrast to anti-fascist ath- 
letes, he was allowed to come here 
and say so. e 

Only recently a Czech hockey 
team was turned’ down by our 
visa authorities. They could have 
told us, too, about the fascist field- 
day in front of alleged denazifica- 
tion boards. And the American 
people would have welcomed the 
warning from them much quicker 
than from Hein _ Hoff. | 

Not that it’s not good to hear 
these words from a former Hitler 
soldiere But it’s just that the em- 
phasis in our policy is so wrong, 
so rotten, so foul. 

It's a closed door to our allies, 
our friends. 

It's an open door to those who 
must yet prove themselves our 
friends, like a questionable Ger- 
man prizefighter. But much worse 
is the welcome mat for those who 
can NEVER be our friends. The 
rats whose passports are okayed 
in high places. 


yell NO! and shame our govern-| & 
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helping rebuild a democratic 
any rather than try to become 


I'm only interested in living as 
human being. I don’t care 


of. All they must do for this kind- 
ness is help Wall Stret in atom- 
bomb research at Los Alamos, help 
the warmongers improve the jet 
planes, share with the White 


‘3 in England, Russia, France. 
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House some of Hitler’s secrets | 
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~ Nina Dumbadze, Soviet sports- 
woman who holds the- world’s 
record for discus throw for wo- 
men. In a recent contest she | 


threw the discus 128 feet. 


ees al 


Score Boa 


By Lester Rodney 


About the Also ‘Rans 


IN MY LAST column here, I discussed the changes 
on the Dodgers, Braves and Cards and wound up saying 


the National League pennant would be won by one of 
those three. Not a very bold 
choice was pitcher-loaded Brooklyn, EXCEPT if Pete Reiser made 
an all the way comeback for the Braves. 

Now let's briefly look over the other NL clubs. The PIRATES 
were the season's surprise in 48, moving up sharply (as predicted 
by canny Branch Rickey). But I can’t see another leap, which 
would be needed to put them in the pennant threat category. Too 
much good work was culled out. of old-timers like Dixie Walker, and 
too much good pitching from the arms of oldies like Riddle, Higbe, 
Banham et al. Murtaugh could have had a one-shot year. Pitching 
is not really stable, thoughgChesnes should emerge as a terrific 
long-term winner, and Chambers, thrown into the Gustine deal by 
the Cubs, is my idea of a real hunch winner. a 

Chances of moving ahead rest with outfielder Ted Beard, who 
could fill out a fine trip with Kiner and Westlake, the possibilities 
of either Ed Stevens untracking or Les Fleming doing it at, first 
‘(neither too likely) and young pitchers like Bahr and Singleton, 

THE PHILS think they made a ten-strike by adding Waitkus, 
a real .300 hitting pro, at first, and getting Swish Nicholson to supply 
some home run menace. He could be right, especially on Waitkus, 
a much sought player in a league weak on initial sackers. The rest 
of the team features up and coming youth with Ashburn, Ennis 
and Blatnick in the outer reaches, Hamner, Cabellero and Jones 
in the infield, hurling whizzes like Roberts, Simmons and Bicknell 
straining forward. Team is deflnitely coming, but pitching is not 
enough and catching is weak. Lopata, up from Toronto, may help 
here. No flag, but first division possibility, and in. 1950—look out! 

THE CUBS are now Rickey’s nomination for the most improved 
team in the loop. Of course, there's only one way for them to move— 
up. But actually they were not bad for tailenders,,far better than 
their opposite numbers in the AL. The acquisition of Gustine will 
let Pafko move out and strengthen the outfield. Frankie will supply 
lots of spring gizzmo even if he tapers off later. Leonard could 
easily fool "em with a good year—he has lots left. The ifs are in 
Aberson, Mauro, pitcher Sloat, first draft choice and figured a south- 
paw winner ( Rickey likes him. Durocher let him go). 

GIANTS? No real help in pitching and that means no pen- 
nant. Ayers won 11, lost 12 at Minneapolis. That sort of thing. 
There are a few rays of hope, however. One is young Kennedy, 
who showed all the signs of finally developing last fall after his 
needed sojourn in the majors. He could. move up behind Jansen 
and with Jones, make a pretty fair 1-2-3. What I hear about Ford 
Smith, the Negro pitcher signed last week for the Jersey City farm, 
is that he needs one year, or less, of AA work and then make way 

The big sluggers are getting older. Cooper had a lot of ail- 
ments, Mize is starting that subtle, hardly noticeable, lessening of 
his former fearsome threat. He’s 35, an athlete in remarkable shape. 
Mueller could help in the outfield, Yvars behind the plate, Monte 
Irvin may come through duriag the season, but all in all Durocher 
may have to sweat to keep this creaking club on the alkaline side 
of .500.: ° 

Left somebody out? Have we got any readers in Cincinnati? 
OK, special note on the Reds next time. Have a basketball letter 
crying for attention. . 


Plug for All American 


ANOTHER INDIANAPOLIS READER comes in with a sec- 
ond, and then some, to Joseph L. Bridges’ remarks about the caliber 
of the fibulous Johnny Wilson. Listen to this: 

“Dear Brother Rodney: | 

“Some time ago, one Joseph L. Bridges wrote you concerning 
the play of Jumpin’ Johnny Wilson of the small unknown Anderson 
College five. I expected you to do some investigating and _ start 


: “plugging this fellow for All-American honors. Bridges knows what 


he is talking about. Wilson, stellar Negro athlete, is undoubtedly 
the top player in the nation. | 

“Realizing that you can evaluate him only on the basis of what 
you have seen... last year the Helms Foundation selected two 
players from this part of the country on their All-American first 
team: Duane Klueh of Indiana State and Kevin.O’Shea otf Notre 
Dame. I have seen both of them play more than once. I can say 
positively that neither ©’Shea nor Klueh can carry Johnny Wilson's 
sweat shirt. 

“The tragedy is that Wilson is buried on a small team... . 
Anything you can do to plug him will certainly be in the interest 
of fair play and accuracy. ... Fraternally, A Reader.” 

WELL, HAVING NEVER seen Wilson, at least I can run this 
letter. I saw O'Shea and he is my idea of a tremendous all-round 
player with something of the magic touch of Luisetti and the Lakers’ 
Jim Pollard. If .Wilson is AS GOOD as O'Shea, he surely rates this 
mention, If he’s that much better—whewl 


rediction, to be sure. The exact | 
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Attorneys for the Communist leaders now on trial review evidence of illegal discrimination 
| ‘in selecting jurors in the Federal Southern District of New York. ‘Prof. Doxey Wilkerson, educator 
a and statistician, points to one of the 50-odd charts and maps to be produced in evidence. Attarneys | —— See Page 3—— 
eh (I. to r.) are: Abraham \, Isserman; George W. Crockett of Detroit; Richard Gladstein of San Fran- ge 
cisco, and Harry Sacher, Attorney Louis F. McCabe of Philadelphia is not shown, 


\ 


_ members, or “Commies.” 
Reporters and investigators bad-’ 


_ joined 


But the Monitor has a solution: 
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- Teachers Face 


By Leo Soft 


-_ New Hampshire 
‘Loyalty’ Probe 


DURHAM, N. H.-It’s a free country; but Fa sure have 


to pay. You have freedom of speech, and free 


om of assem- 


bly, and the United States Constitution; bit if you try to use 


them, you have the New 
shire legislature, the American 
Legion, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and the free press 
all breathing hot on your neck. 
You may lose_your job or you may 
be thrown out of school. It used 
to be a free country, but when 
the witch-hunts get under way, 
wnen the Communist Party goes 
on trial for its “dangerous ‘ideas,” 


freedom goes by the boards. 


The repercussions of New 


York’s Communist “heresy trial”. 
-shook this New Hampshire college 


town to its roots last week. The 
state-supported University of New 
Hampshire became the center of 
a first-rate political tempest which 
threatened to wipe out academic 
freedom in the state’s schools. 

It ‘started innocently enough 


three weeks ago when the col- 
* Jege’s 


Liberal Club decided to 
hold a student meeting protesting 
nation-wide violations of civil 
rights. Included as’ one of several 
speakers invited by the students 
to present their views was Com- 
munist District Organizer Emanuel 
Blum. That was their big mis- 
taxe. : 

University officials refused to 
permit the meeting to take place 
on the campus. They cited a 
Board of Trustees ruling forbid- 
ding “partisan political meetings” 
on the campus; no such ruling ap- 


_ pears in the college rule book. 
* | 
| 


The students weren't cowed. 
Acting as individuals, a group of 
students decided to hold the meet- 
ing in a church hall off campus. 
The meeting was held and Blum 
spoke. And the fireworks began. 

Republican State Representative 
Harold Hart of Wolfeboro intro- 
duced a resolution to the New 
Hampshire legislature asking for 
a legislative committee to investi- 


Hamp- *~— 


é 
dents protested. Prof. G. H.:Dag- 
gett recalled that a Greek royalist 
had spoken freely on the campus 
recently. Last spring male stu- 
dents had been required to attend 
a meeting : at which Shérman 
Adams, then ca:apaigning for the 
Republican nomination for gover- 
nor, had spoken on “government.” 


the ban on political speakérs “un- 
questionably” an infringement on 
academic freedom. He pointed out 
that the state administration is Re- 
publican, that the college depends 


is sacrificed for financial support,” 
he said. ° 

The “red” smear has conveni- 
ently put, university teachers here 
on the spot just as they were de- 
manding improved security clauses 
in the Teachers’ Retirement Act. 

Prof. Stamley Shimer, chairman 
of the college branch of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Pro- 
fessors, closed his eyes tight and 
announced to the press that there 


demic freedom.” 


at Dartmouth College, where they 
maintained there had been no po- 
litical or academic restriction. 
Newspapermen irterviewed Dart- 
mouth’s Pres.’ John §. Dickey. 
Dickey declared that Dartmouth 
students were free to hear all po- 
litical speakers, but with the. yel- 
low press barking up every con- 
venient tree he declined to com- 
ment on the Durham situation. 
But the student Young Demo- 
crats at UNH called out squarely 
for civil rights with a resolution 


be lifted. 

The University was on edge 
this week, and: so was the state. 
The heresy trial is bearing fruit. 


gate “Communist teachings” in the 
state's schools. 
proposedé.a bill to forbid Com- 
munists from holding teaching po- 
sitions in public or private schools 


2 


In addition, "Champion Lamp 


in New Hampshire. He proposed LEYS Otf 100, 


a “teachers’ oath.” pledging alle-. 
gionce to the federal and state 


constitutions.. 

The witch-hunt 
Hampshire's little Martm Dheses 
and J. 
their hands. New Hampshire's 
press screamed out “red” headlines 
and editorials. Manchester's Chief 
of Police, former American Legion 
National Commander O'Neil, got 
in on the act. Newspapers printed 
photos of students. who had at- 
tended the meeting; they were 
identified indiscriminately as 
“Wallaceites,”’ Progressive Party 


gered University professors and 
students for statements. Man- 
chesters New Hampshire Sunday 
News carried a full page of  pic- 
tures and a story by one Chester 
Davis, who smeared students and 
professors. | 
The Concord Daily , Monitor 
| the editorial battle. It 
wasn't hot for the legislative in- 
vestigation. It complained that 
‘the witch-hunt is on, and not in 
a dignified manner.” They want a 
“dignified” witch-hunt; they want 
the “federal courts ... and au- 
thorities ... to hunt down traitors.” 
They complain that the “morale 
of the University has been upset.” 


| 


“Tet the sehool authorities de- 
cide who shall be faculty members 
and who shall be students.” | 


was on; New 


Works 4 Days 


LYNN, Mass.—Champion Lamp 


Parnell Thomases rubbed Works, an independent plant here, | 


has cut down to a four-day, 32 
hour week. In addition some 25 
percent of the plant’s workers 
have been laid offff. Most of the 
100 laid off were women. , 

The unions VE-CIO Local 215, 
negotiated the 32 hour week in- 
stead of more lay-offs. The drop in 
lamp orders has been traced to 
three causes. Failure of the gov- 
ernmeint to provide a housing pro- 
gram has cut out the expected 
post-war market; the GE-Westing- 
house monopoly has _ cornered 
what civilian markets exists, as 
well as war orders; and speedup 


many workers right. out of their 


jobs. 


35 Workers Strike 


New Bedford Shop 


NEW BEDFORD, Mass.—It’s 
not just no wage increase for local 
workers; it’s a wage cut! Man- 
sgement at the Primrose Bedspread 
Corp. tried to force over a 5 per- 
cent cut and 3%% Jess paid holi- 
days for 35 employes. 

The workers struck last week in 
protest. The union, ILGWU 
(AFL), is negotiating for a new 
contract. The strike continues 


University professors and stu- 


solid. 


Professer John E. Rideout called. 


on the state for funds. “Freedom 


asking for the “partisan” ban to’ 


during the last few years has sped 


im 
<e 


" s : ‘ 
Winston, Williamson 
To Speak at Boston 
ROSTON.—Two of the 12 
indicted leaders of the Commu- 
nist Party are coming to Boston 
this month! Organizational Sec- 
retary Henry Winston and La- 
bor Secretary John Williamson 
will speak to.a mass rally at 
Roxbury’s Ruggles Hall Feb. 20. 
In addition the meeting will 
presen’ 4] Moss, well.-* :own 
Negro singer. Efforts are being 
made te present “gifts” to Win- 
ston and Williamson; Party clubs 
are piedging to bring 100 per- 
cent of-their Defense Fund 
quota to the meting. 


The hall is situated at Dudley 
Station. The meeting begins at 


8:00 pim., with § tickets priced 
| at. 60 cents. , 


Starobin at 


a 


| 


had been “no infringement of aca- 


Some UNH professors had com-. . 2 
pared their own position to that! #::i 


JOSEPH STAROBIN 


BOS TON.—Joseph  Starobin, 
foreign editor of The Worker, will 
speak tonight to a forum of The 
‘Boston School for Marxist Studies. 
Recently returned from a_ cross- 
continent tour of Europe, Starob- 
in's‘ subject will be “I -Saw the 
New Europe.” As usual, there will 


swer period. 

The meeting begins promptly at 
8 p.m., at the Regent Manor, 546 
Warren St., Roxbury. Tickets will 
be sold at the door. 

Starobin’s address is an unex- 
pected continuation of the popular 
lecture which has already pre- 
sented Gerhardt Eisler, Israel Ep- 
stein, and A.B. Magil to Boston 
audiences. The. forums, backed 
strongly by the Roxburv-Dorches- 
ter section of the Party, have been 
so successful. that. plans are al- 
ready being made to continue 
them on a permanent basis. 


R. 1. Cops Fail 
To Stop Sales 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I.—Ef- 
forts of Rhode Island police to 
stop the sale of the CP’s .pamphlet. 
for textile workers took a severe 
jolt in this mill town last- week. 

Local cops, taking a cue from 
Woonsocket police, had ‘arrested 
three pamphlet .salesmen on a 
“peddling” charge.. The men were 
ordered to appear at the police 
station later in the week. 

They appeared, with Attorney 
Clemens France. The Chief of 
Police was embarrassed. “Why 
did you come-to our town?” he 
asked. “Because there are textile 
workers here,” one of the men 
replied. 

“But why bother us?” complain- 
ed the Chief. “There are more 


“textile workers ix; Woonsocket and 


Pawtucket!” 4 

The chief admitted he had no 
case and the men were dismissed 
without charges. ~ Meanwhile, 
hearings in the case of two men 
arrested in Woonsocket are due 
in a few weeks. Police know they 


are ‘carrying an_ unconstitutional 
hot potato and have delayed the 


hearings. 


be a lengthy question and an-| 


NEW ENGLAND 


UE Counc 


_ BOSTON. — Forty hours 


ac tw the Electrical Workers 
las thes 
battle for tourth-round wage in- 
creases. ; | 

Other resolutions adopted by 
‘the UE Council. calfed for sub- 
stantial wage increases and _ in- 
creased unemployment benefits. 

“Forty-for-thirty’ would save 
thousands of jobs in the indus- 
try. New machinery, increased 
labor productivity, and plain old- 
fashioned speedup have con- 
tributed towards the 3,500 layoffs 
reported in District 1 UE shops 
in the past two months. 

New machinery installed in the 
plants has been a great benefit— 
to the bosses. But to workers it 
has meant only more layoffs and 
speedup. UE joins the CIO’s Fur 
and Leather Workers in demand- 


: a jing that the benefits of technical 


progress be passed along to the 
workers 
hours. 


in the form of shorter 


* 


IN THE WAGE FIELD, UE 
leaders came out strongly for big 
boosts. They pointed to GE’s 
$100,000,000 1948 profit. The 
UE statement declared that the 
unions job was to improve its 
members conditions, not to. tie 
them to price indexes of business 
profits. With unemployment ris- 
ing at an alarming rate,’ UE. de- 


jclared that the purchasing power 


of working people must be raised 
to avoid depression. 

The Electrical Workers also 
threw their weight behind bills 
pending in the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature to increase unemployment 
benefits. They planned a re-vamp- 
ing of union structure in order to 
fight speedup on the spot, rather 
than through long and ineffective 
grievance procedures. 


—_—_—— ee owe eee eee 


BABIES DON’T PAY! 


NEW BEDFOR D> Mass.— 
Brother, when your wife has a 
baby you just go to work and for- 
get about it. That’s what. one sad 
worker at “Wamsutta College” 
learned last week. = 
. The new father was a leamer 
who had been on weaver’s pay for 
six weeks. When the baby came 
he took two days off. When he 
came back to work the overseer— 
or should we call him Professor? 
—told him that he hadn’t been pro- 


ducing enough. — 


| 


learner pay, 97 cents an hour. It is 
the lowest pay allowed. 


More New England. 


News on Page I} 
i : | 


a 


a 


sared away for their! 
| 
| 


WINS RAISE 


The worker is now back on’ 


il Urges 


30 Hour Week | 


pay for a thirty hour week. 


That’s the program set down last week by the New England 
District Council of the United Electrical Workers, CIO. The 
“forty-for-thirty” plan highlighted a series of objectives 


*>) 


UE LOCAL 


IN BOSTON 


BOSTON.—It’s a_ ten-cent an 
hour wage increase for 400 UE- 
CIO workers at the Manning-Max- 
well-Moore: plant here. In. addi- 
tion, MMM workers celebrated the - 
fourth-round: kickoff ~by winning 
two more paid holidays and a five- 
cent incréase on night differential. 

Local 262, representing Boston 
UE. workers in several plants, is 
also fighting for increases for 500 
‘Keystone workers. Keystone's 
bosses first said “No,” but have 
‘now been forced into negotiations 
at the. State House. 

Keystone’s management was 
evidently trying to provoke a strike 
now, during the slack business sea- 
son. Workers, .however, refused to 
be tricked They aie _ protecting 
their conditions without a contract 
bv job actions, stoppages. 
| Without a contract, check-off 


| | , 
dues were stopped. But Keystone 


| workers have been paving up 100 
percent and are solid with the 
union. If necessary, they-are ready 
to use their . organized strength. 
when the seasonal shimp ends. 


Rhode Ist 


Unemployed — 
On Increase 


PROVIDENCE, R._ I. — State 
officials and local newspapers are 
getting more nervous as unem- 
ployment and compensation checks” 
continue to climb in Rhode Island. 
State compensation checks to un- 
employed in December amounted 
to $1,500,000. ThiS compares with 
$800,000 in December,. 1947. 

These figures don’t tell the full 
story of Rhode IJsland’s unemploy- 
ment.. Thé state is cracking down 
and refusing payments to what it 
|considers “doubtful”. cases. Neve 
claims were pHing up every week. . 
| Usually compensation rolls de- 
cline at this time of year. The new 
“benefit year” begins April 1, and 
many unemployed workers who 
have used up their quota of checks 
will not .be eligible again until 
then. With 27,344 applicants on 
hand, the State Emplovment Serv- 


wall 


‘ 


SALEM, Mass.—Margaret . Cro- 
nin was a good union worker. She 
belonged to ‘a fightmg union. She 
thought she could beat speedup 
with the union’s help. She did— 
and won $607. | 

Margaret works at the Sylvania 
Electric Company here. She oper- 
ates a sealing machine at the lamp 
plant. Furthermore, she’s the 
Treasurer and a Department Stew- 
ard of UE-CIO Local 222. She 
wasn’t the one to take speedup 
without a fight. | ae 

Last August Company officials 
deGided to save money by firing 
‘maintenance men, They told ma- 
chine operators to clean out the 
underparts of the machines with a 
brush. This job had been done 
| previously by a maintenance manu 
with an air-hose. 


1 ' But Margaret took her job as 


ice found 585 job openings. 


YLVANIA UNION LEADER 
BEATS SPEEDUP, COLLECTS 


steward seriously. She refused to 
do the extra work which was not 
called for by the contract. Clean- 
ing the machine while the 
rotary part was still moving 
would have been dangerous; the 
underpart is filled with broken 
glass. One 
The Company fired Margaret 
August 20; they escorted her out 
|of the plant to make sure that she 
didn't speak to other workers. But 
her union fought the case all the 
way. The union won; Margaret re- 
ceived back pay of $607 just be- 
fore Christmas. She was reinstated 
with no loss of privileges. 
| Represented by a fighting union 
and a fighting steward, Sylvania’s 
workers saw a first demonstration 
‘of how speedup could be. licked, 
| Maintenance men are back at theiy | 
regular work, * i 
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TALK ABOUT ‘FORCE AND VIOLENICE’: lynn GE 
axtile B 0$s$e s’ Maga 7ine Tries Ad 


©@ 
Campaign 
LYNN, Mass. — General | 


Electric is shelling out with 
jfancier. words instead of 


a. | 
|higher wages for its 15,000 
By Leo Soft : 7 | | ! Lynn workers. . | 
_ Textile mill owners are on the warpath. You didn’t have to tell it to New England’s|F 7 gaa ge sosd uae as vein one 
underpaid textile workers, who are catching the heaviest work load and speedup in the 2 big “public selotiaall Saempaign 
history of the back-brea&ing textile industry. You didnt have to tell it to Communists in. an: effort to convince Lynn‘s. 
within the textile union who have spent the best part of their lives fighting back against the gi citizens that the giant corporation 
textile bosses’ drive for speed-up and profits. But, from the way they ve been acting, it it a = — pe : 
looks -as if you've got to tell it — and fast — to sleepy-eyed*>. “ego ot, ae, ae eee 
abor~leaders like Phil Murray, Wiliam Green an M1l| murder workers to make money. mm sponsored both by the national 
_Rieve. If anybody doubts that the textile bosses are getting} But. remember ‘this:|) This man Sn jand local GE. . 
_ set to ram across the most in-|_ . ol - oe speaks for the textile industry, in | Decision to spend cash on the, 
human speedup of their blood-and-| + #4, § == ‘| the jndustry’s own magazine. This new campaign followed a door- 
profit-soaked careers, he can find} aaa ae . __ jis the typical textile boss with to-door survey of Lynn families 
the proof in the Jan. 20 edition| «4 — rn §«=36hfsi(<si‘iwhom = Emil’ Sieve, president of ES who were asked questions about 
of the American Wool and Cotton; ga — = =—Se a =~—stié«i TWUJAA-CCIIOD. nts textile. workers pe +the company. The answers: 
Reporter. The Reporter isa weekly; Qe . 4 —s| to. co-operate! | ee | fy | Prompted GE officials to call in the 
magazine published by and for the oo ier ons 0 chttion pineal as 2a eseygo Relations men, whose lat- 
textile bosses; it contains such help-| ar" NE ee i 5 > ii ee mq (cSt brainstorm is titled “What's in> 
. — Feed =e. _—SC | co-operate with a vulture? That’s| § Re ) ® 1 the Work 1 | 
ful bits of information (to the; 9 =~ =| = §=6|what Mr. Rieve wants. It’s “no|* aac ASS a ik ” ork at GE.” An ad appears 
bosses) as how to sneak over speed- os 3 7 at tee . i _si| wage increases” and. “sacrifice for; ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN The — , 1] ) 
up, how to starve out strikers, and a) soa A CsCsdthee: good of the boss” and “co-| Helped Build Textile Union sneelial 3 “ eener hay ' Pose 
how to cheat workers from their) — yj —_—__ operate with management to be! pp | =e {when it supported: UE-CIO: work. 
unemployment pay: It's the almost} 2 27"™? 4... Le PY ” It’s three-yeai % | | ee — eo 
ficial Soh, ie i ee ee ge | PROSperous. | ts three-year, no ar EmneS ers solidly. . 
oincial voice or the textile in- ee fo Ses strike contracts that Mr, Rieve be- Another factor contrib tng to | 
dustry. . il oon ee ; - lieves in. According.to Rieve, the e +3 {the decision to run local -. has - 
ne — ~~. only way for workers to be well off Bein Felt ~|been pressure put on GE man- 
THE REPORTER'S lead edi-;| 3 fai .. jis to make certain first that the $ | : agement by Communist reporting 
torial blasts a certain “Labor. ee i. | bosses are well off; then they may ee 7 what's really in the works at. 
Party” (the Communist Party) for eae _ | throw you a bone. | At [ GE. The company’s plans to make 
its “interference with production” Do you think the guy who wrote aqwrence a ghost town of this city were ex- 
at the huge Wood Mill, a woolen PS the article will throw you a bone? LAWRENCE: Mass’—-This once posed in a previous edition of the 
and worsted plant in Lawrence, ANN BURLAK Would you like to co-operate with Bsa pane cit Pega | New England Worker. The plant 
Mass. The Wood Mill is a sub- “Price on Her Pelt” Shim, put your trust in him? The i 7 ms é New E ‘1 Pap nr S| manager rushed into local papers 
sidiary of American Woolen, bossed | | | Communists say “No.” That’s why | , ni gers eee — “me a = "| with an anti-Communist tirade. 
by Moses Pendleton, a kingpin in|terfere with his profits.) In_ fact, they’re on trial; that’s why there’s pane Poca i ae perv lbe . The tirade didn’t explain awa y 
the textile industry. there ought to be s bounty for the! price on their heads. | q iat ri a ies ne pein the increasing layoffs at the plant. - 
The editorial writer gnashes his pelts of such vicrous animals. | The Communists have ditter- 10,000 have been laid a SS eae. 
teeth over a “four-page circular * ences with the mill owners; were pletely. At the Bookshop 


iy (Worker's Voice, a P arty shop CET THAT. The mill bosses|Proud_of them. One more com-| Jn the Wood Mill, workers have The following items are on 
paper), distributed by Communists ment from the mill boss will sum/been voting to decide which shift} sale at the Progressive Book- 
to Lawrence woolen workers. it all up. He says that Roger Milli-|shall have the “right to work.”| shop, 8 Beach St.. Boston, Mass. 
Worker’s Voice had reprinted an ken's mill in Gaffney, S. C., had) Since first shift workers are the} Mail orders are accepted. | 


are calling for lynchings; nothing's 
going to stand in their way as they 
drive for speedup and profits. Hf 


article from the New England ; “labor trouble’—probably meanin Ori d shif l-| . Fighting W ? 
; anybody tries to resist them, the Pp 4 ning’| majority, second shut men are a ! g Words, $1.50; To- 

Worker which had described three van ts Tay Nemesia sn a price on that the workers asked for a nickel} ways thrown out on the pavement} morrow’s China, by Anna Louise 

instances at the Wood Mill when|p og) = AaND THAT'S WHAT raise. when layoffs come. Strong, 65 cents; The Embers 


fighting-mad workers had SUCCESS-| ETE COVERNMENT IS DOING]! So “Milliken shut that mill right} Spinning room workers got aj Still Burn, by Ira Hirschmann, 
fully refused to knuckle under the _)but the bosses want more. A fed-|down flat and kept it shut for|major layoff last week. The mill's} $3.00; Soviet Economic De- 
bosses’ demands for more speedup. eral grand jury, made up of bosses|months and months and months|bulletin boards were covered with| velopment Since 1917, by : 
The enraged writer (a stock-|4q bankers, indicted the 12 lead-|until the operatives were willing to} With hand-written notices of work-| Maurice Dobb, $4.00. 2 
holder) complains that the workers’|o,< of the Communist Party—only|come back and go to work for fair j€™S. trying to. sell automobiles, Among pamphlets: -¥ou Are : 
: 

: 


resistance has cost the bosses|hecause they resisted the bankers|wages”—meaning that the workers radios, etc. There were few buy-| on Trial, by Bachrach, 2 cents; 


money. He claims that the Com-|. , , were starved back to work at dirt- | €7S- 7 _ | If This Be Treason, by Boyer, 

oer have “bragged” that by in- al ke len —" who cheap wages. Local retail stores are advertis- 10 cents; Friedel Reseuiiad, by 

spiring this resistance they “saved; The Gommunists are ‘charged| Now, says the textile boss, ing big seme with bargain prices.| Bilotta, 25 cents; The Fight for 

jobs for a lot of people.” with nothing but Marxist-Leninist}“THAT IS THE WAY TO RUN ooh are trying to get rid of} a New China, by Mao Tse-tung, 
Actually, fed-up workers hadjthinking, which the bosses say “ad-}| A TEXTILE MILL.” , rd — cmap gat ages sata 25 cents. 

taken more than they could stand; |vocates force and Violence.” BUT te | " nba — ae zo a oe ae | an 

they refused to kill themselves to} WHO CALLS FOR FORCE AND eee en | |: A ee. 


‘ ialiasies | Chants alike, knows that the twists 
‘make more profits for the stock-| VIOLENCE TO PROTECT| THE COMMUNISTS DONT a a ee : | 7 
They h, is NOT-the wa urns of Big Capital are bring-| JOHN WILLIAMSON - 
hojders.. They had refused to use| THEIR PROFITS? THE BOSSES! AGREE. That is NOT the way to ing hasd times to this city. MED ” Seecie eke INI 


a dangerous conveyor system, had} But the boss-writer continues:|run a textile mill. Mills and fac-| | 
refused to be responsible for keep-|“Authorities in South Carolina or|tories should be run for the benefit pane por oe die a RUGGLES HALL 
ing cloth elean as long as thejin Georgia would very quickly cast of all the working people, not for zg . , | (Dudley Station) 
rg 3 depends on the workers. ui , — , 


bosses failed to hire loom cleaners,|the perpetrators of any such activi- the profits of a few greedy bosses 


and had refused to use faultily con-|ties en to the chain gang.” who starve werkers into submission | | 
structed new trucks which were’a! That's the bosses’ dream. They|and brag of it. | NEW BEDFORD MILL BOSS 
So the battle is on; the bosses } | , 


menace to their lives. — want to make New England mill 


* towns into copies of southern slave| want speedup and union-busting as r P | 
labor camps. They want southern|a “cure for the present bad con- TRIES SNE AKING SPEEDUP 
THE NEW TRUCKS were de- speedup and southem: slave wages, |dition”—which is. the most profit- 
signed to carry 1,000 pounds, orjand they want southern chain|jable in textile history. But, con- ee | : 
"8 | gangs for workers who dare to/tinues the Reporter, “we are not NEW BEDF ORD, Mass. — There are three things hap, 
open their mouths and protest. | going to have the cure by peaceful,|pening in the cotton mills here — speedup, speedup, and 


a : And it’s not just Communists the |sweet and lovely,:.fair old American|more speedup. But twister-tenders at the GoGsnold Mil 
nearly lost a leg when one of the|pocses are after; they're out to kill| plan methods. The labor racketeers | gecided e feht eck tent nck ansnat 
poorly built trucks tipped over. All/every last hint of an organized |won’t allow it... But we are going | tenders’ on all three shifts held ajemces. and a possible “compro- 


several warps instead of the cus- 
tomary one. But one warp pusher 


this was in the Worker’s Voice|trade union. Referring to the Com-|to have it just the same.” ‘department meeting to protest/™ise. 

article; but the boss doesn’t men-}munist Party, the CIO, and the} That's it, textile workers. The! company demands for heavier * : 

tion it. He talks only about “pre-| AFL, the textile boss says this: : both li work load. EVEN IF TWISTERS are paid 
, apd tee ce < ghee | bosses don’t even bother to lie any 

venting great efficiencies. There is mighty little of anything Twister-tenders now run _ six| extra for an increased workload, it 


TaRielel Rates thems.” more. They're ready to use every! des. But company officials have} still will keep them working at a 
force and any violence to bust you. | heen sneaking in speedup for a|pitch dangerous to health. And it 
The choice for all workers is sim- long time. For example, when one! means that many will be laid off, 
worker was out sick others werc|If three twisters do the work of. 


But get the point. If any worker ya 
fights speedup, if he tries to save} The textile boss continues his 
his life or\stop his back from break-|anti-labor foaming at .the mouth. | 


ing, he’s “inspired. by Reds.” It’s 2) Sees . « (ple: it's “co-operate” and starve, | 
unpatriotic = to do what the boss ee compensation is s or fight and wi asked to take on one or more extra | five, two will be out on the street. > 
4. © 640 . bd g t an win. e 4 ed h b ht 
says. trick to “invite people to quit work es i eeemeate- the C sides. The boss held out bait by! “~: te up ‘a een ne 
ek: 1. to loaf on the public roll.” ' cheatin OM | offering extra pay. Hungry workers |profitable-to t bosses. e 
But the writer has a plan to . site | munists say fight. | would aia fsa Hathaway Mill here, after taxes, 


“take care. of Reds and: workérs| Franklin Roosevelt is “the greatest : aie : : 
. : a : . k ‘ dn’t ask; cleared $3,346,000 in 1948. Div- 
who publish shop papers. He} chump who ever befuddled the| 7 ee a ee Oe '. Ba an dh arate penne oa ide that figure by 2,300 workers 
mentions Ann Burlak and Eliza-|electorate.” Workers at General] Communist Party [had been jumped to nine sides—|at the mill and you see that the 
beth Gurley’ Flynn, Communist Electric's River Works plant in| : | with no increase in pay. “After all,”| bosses lifted $1.400 in unpaid la- 
leaders whose struggles played a On : the Air! said the boss, “you guys showed|bor from each worker. Thats a pay 
major part in building the textile | ‘us you could handle more sides.” _ raise of almost $30 a week if the. 


Lynn drink liquor, keep whiskey 


union. He says: — em en en, ane —_— Sunday—! 230 P.M. Angry workers were in a fight-| workers owned the mill. And when 

“There ought to be an open sea- really work. And on and_ on ‘ ing mood at the department meet-| workers control the economy, all 
son on Communists and all other|and on. WSAR, Fall River _ jing. Union officials, however, did that tax money will build houses 
activities of this kind. (Editor's * / 4480 kilocycles i. not back them up. They are, re-jand parks, not guns and battle-. 


note: meaning activities whi in-| THATS ABOUT enough from'\ __ _y\referring the grievance to “confer-/ ships.; ° 
es cae : ; | 
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‘WORKER’ QUESTIONS HOFF, 
GERMAN HEAVY CHAMP HER 


By Bill Mardo 
Hein Ten Hoff, the German heavyweight champion whose presence here has aroused a storm of controversy, was ex- 
clusively interviewed by The Worker at a Bronx gymnasium where the former Panzer Division tank-driver is training. 
Hoff was asked to express himself on the questions most American fight fans want answered from a man who spent six vears 
in the Nazi armed forces, three in combat on the Eastern Front. Hoff, a big handsome fellow of 29, spoke readily, expressively, 
estured with his hands for emphasis. His remarks are published just as he i them to me through a young German- 
merican interpreter I supplied for the occasion. | 


The questions, and Hoff's answers: 


Q.—Were you opposed to 
“I have never participated 


cipal opposed to any kind of oppression.-I am for liberty.” 


Exclusive 


to become a citizen to claim it. I’ 
was 14 then. I could have made up 
my own mind at 21, but was draft- 
ed into the German army at 19. I 
was originally opposed to my 
father becoming a German citi- 
zen. 

Q.—Hew did you feel about 
the Gérman atrocities committed: 
against your own _ people, the 
Dutch, like the needless levelling 
of Rotterdam? 

“[ hated that but I. was com- 
pletely helpless. I take an oath 
that I never fired one shot at a 
person, or killed one person in my 
six years in the German army. 

Q.—Did you ever belong to any 
type of Nazi organization? 

“No. But I was a member of 
a sports organization called the 
Office of Physical Exercise. {[t was 
not connected with the Nazis, but 
all athletes belonged to it.” 


Q.—Considering your promin- 
ence as prizefighter, wasnt there 
pressure put on you to join Nazi 
organizations? 

“Oh yes. They tried to get me 
into the SS. They even. wanted 
me to become Hitler’s bodyguard 
because I made a nice appearance. 
But I refused. 

Q.—Did you ever protest Hit- 
Ter’s program? 

“Not publicly. But even when 
there was a death penalty for list- 
ening to foreign broadcasts, I 
listened.” 


Q.—Did you ever see, participate 
Qr approve of the atrocities com- 
mitted by your panzer divisions 
on the Eastern Front? 

“EI saw no atrocities. I was a 
tank driver in a small company 
and no atrocities were committed 
by my group. Only after the 
war, when the military occupation 
authorities showed us the movies, 
did I first learn of how bad it had 
been.” 

Q.—What is your reaction to 
American resentment against your 
coming here to fight? 

“1 cannot understand the re- 
sentment against me_ personally, 
except to understand Americans 
think every German ‘is a Nazi. I 
Was never a Nazi.” 

Q.—What is your idea of the big- 
-gest job confronting the German 
people to regain the respect of the 
rest of the world? 


“It is a fact that today Nazis 
are still holding positions of power 
in Germanv. <The first. step is to 
get them oat and then Germany 
will have a chance.” 

Q.—What do you think about 
the freeing of Nazi war criminals 
like Schacht, Koch, Von Papen 
and the generals? 

“{ cant understand how they 
could be freed. It’s beyond my 
understanding what forces were 
behind the freeing of them.” 

Q.—Dent you think you should 
be helping rebuild a democratic: 


Germany rather than try to become ness is help Wall Stret in atom- 
bomb research at Los Alamos, help 
the warmongers improve the jet 
planes, 
House some of Hitler's secrets | 


an American citizen? 

“Im only interested in living as 
a free human being. I don’t care 
if it’s in ‘Bogiend, Russia, France 


native of Holland, become a 


German citizen? 
“4 did not become a German citizen by myself, but 
through my father who inherited a farm in Germany and had 


many. 


Hitler's program? @® 
in politics, but I am in prin- 


Q.—If so, why did you, a 


I have no 


for Ger- 


or the United States. 
particular attachment 


Q.—Do you know Max Schmel- 
ing, and do you agree with him 
that Negroes are inferior people, 
as he said of Joe Louis? 

“I met Schmeling. To me, every 
man is the same, black, white or 
red. You can tell what I think ol 
Schmeling from the ‘fact that I 
never had anything) to do with 


him. I think Joe Louis a tine ex- 
ample of sportsmanship and a= 
fighter.” 

Q.—How do you feel about the 
Jewish people? 

“Any man, if he is a good man, 
is the same to me. Every person 
has a right on this world.” 

. 


THAT ENDED the interview. 


Now allow me some personal 
comment. This paper gives Hoff 


no blank check. To judge him 
individually is to separate 
from the basic issue of State De- 
partment policy inherently  in- 
volved in his presence here. Yet 
there are individual remarks made 
by Hoff that must be vigorously 
questioned. Remarks which are 
obvious trademarks of 15 years 
acquiescent living with Nazi fas- 
cism. 


He is non-political. This is the 


: ‘industrialists are given back their 
im, 


letes, he was allowed to come here 


stock phrase and the easiest way 


of disclaiming any personal re- | 


sponsibility for the crimes of Ger- 
many. A responsibility every Ger- 
man bears to varying degrees. 
Including YOU, Hein Ten Hoff. 
The true German anti-fascists were 
those who filled the concentration 
camps rather than accept Hitler- 
ism. And those scholars, scientists 
and musicians who were forced to 
flee their homeland rather than 
lend their hearts and hands -to 
Hitler's books, Hitler’s music, Hit- 
lers testubes, - Hitler’s horrors 
against humanity. Those who were 
anti-Nazi at a time when it took 
guts and conviction to prove it. It 
is so easy for a German to say, 
NOW, he was opposed to fascism 
THEN. 


Hoff did not kill anyone. That 
would make him the .only combat 
soldier in history who didn’t shoot 


to kill. 


He saw no atrocities, knew of 
none until after the war. Judge 
that one for yourself. 


I can only add this. . Ni 


oe 


» matter 


HEIN TEN HOFF 


about bacteriological warfare. 

But where are the invitations 
to our allies, the anti-fascists of 
eastern: Europe, the Czechs, the 
Poles, the Russians? The brave 
people whose blood spilled in the 
common fight forms a river of 
monument, to those who would die 
rather than live under Hitler’s heel. 

The Nazi bankers are freed. The 


warplants in the Ruhr. The Prus- 
sian generals are cleared to strut 
the streets and wait for another 
day. Even Ten Hoff points to this. 
But in contrast to anti-fascist ath- 


and say so. 

Only recently a Canch hockey 
team was turned down by our 
visa authorities. They could have 
told us, too, about the fascist field- 
day in front of alleged denazifica- 
tion boards. And the American 
people would have welcomed the 
warning from them much quicker 
than from Hein Ten Hoff. 

Not that it’s not good to hear 
these words from a former Hitler 
soldier. But it’s just that the em- 
phasis in our policy is so wrong, 
so rotten, so foul. 

It’s a closed door to our allies, 
our friends. , 

It’s an open door to those who 
must yet prove themselves our 
friends, like a questionable Ger-. 
man prizefighter. But much worse 
is the welcome mat for those who 
can NEVER be our friends. The 
rats whose passports are okayed 
in high places. | 


see DISCUS CHAMP 


how Hoff is judged personally, the | ES 


fact remains that the U. ‘S. 
becoming haven for every Nazi 
scum whose star shone in Hitler’s 
time. The Giesikings were wel- 
comed here by the State Depart- 
ment—but the American people 
yell NO! and shame our govern- 
ment into sending them home. 
Two hundred Nazi scientists are 
efriended by Truman, put in fine 


homes, their every need taken care | 


of. All they must do for this kind- | 


share with the White 


- 


is; ia 


~ ~*~ 


Nina Dunbedze. Soviet sports- 
woman who holds the world’s 
record for discus throw for wo- 
men. In a recent contest she 
threw the discus 128 feet. 


On the 


Score Board 


By Lester Rodney 


About the Also Rans 

IN MY LAST column here, I discussed the changes 
on the Dodgers, Braves and Cards and wound up saying 
the National League pennant would be won by one of 
those three. Not a very bold prediction, to be sure. The exact 
choice was pitcher-loaded Brooklyn, EXCEPT if Pete Reiser made 
an all the way comeback for the Braves. 

Now let's briefly look over the other NL clubs. The PIRATES 
were the season's surprise in ‘48, moving up sharply (as predicted 
by canny Branch Rickey). But I can’t see another leap, which 
would be needed to put them in the pennant threat category. Too 
much good work was culled out of old-timers like Dixie Walker, and 
too much good pitching from the arms of oldies like Riddle, Higbe, 
Banham et al. Murtaugh could have had a one-shot year. Pitching 
is not really stable, though Chesnes should emerge as a terrific 
long-term winner, and Chambers, thrown into the Gustine deal by 
the Cubs, is my idea of a real hunch winner. 

Chances of moving ahead rest with outfielder Ted Beard, who 
could fill out a fine trip with Kiner and Westlake, the possibilities 
of either Ed Stevens untracking or Les Fleming doing it at first 
(neither too likely) and young pitchers like Bahr and Singléton. 

- THE PHILS think they made a ten-strike by adding Waitkus, 
a-real .300 hitting pro, at first, and getting Swish Nicholson to supply 
some home run menace. He could be right, especially on Waitkus, 
a much sought player in a league weak on initial sackers. The rest 
of the team features up and coming youth with Ashburn, Ennis 
and Blatnick in the outer reaches, Hamner, Cabellero and Jones 
in the infield, hurling wnhizzes like Roberts, Simmons and Bicknell 
straining forward. Team is deflnitely coming, but pitching is not 
enough and catching is weak. Lopata, up from Toronto, may help 
here. No flag, but: first division possibility, and in 1950—look out! 

THE CUBS are now Rickey’s nomination for the most improved 
team in the loop. Of course, there’s only one way for them to move— 
up. But actually they were not bad for tailenders, far better than 
their opposite numbers in the AL. The acquisition of Gustine will 
let Patko move out and strengthen the outfield. Frankie will supply 
lots of spring gizzmo_/even if he tapers off later. Leonard could 
easily fool ‘em with a good year—he has lots left. The ifs are in 
Aberson, Mauro, pitcher Sloat, first draft choice and figured a south- 
paw winner (Rickey likes him. Durocher let him go). 

GIANTS? No real help in pitching and that means no. pen- 
nant. Ayers won 11, lost 12 at Minneapolis. That sort of thing. 
There are a few rays of hope, however. One is young Kennedy, 
who showed all the signs of finally developing Jast fall after his 
needed sojourn in the majors. He could move up behind Jansen 
and with Jones, make a pretty fair 1-2-3. What I hear about Ford 
Smith, the Negro pitcher signed last week for the Jersey City farm, 
is that he needs one yedr, or less, of AA work and then make way 

The big sluggers are getting older. Cooper had a lot of ail- 
ments, Mize is starting that subtle, hardly noticeable, lessening of 
his former fearsome threat. He's 35, an athlete in remarkable shape. 
Mueller could he!p in the outfield, Yvars behind the plate, Monte 
Irvin may come through during the season, but all in all Durocher 
may have to sweat to keep this creaking club on the alkaline side 
of .500. 

Left somebody out? Have we got anv readers in Cincinnati? 
OK, special note on the Reds next time. Have a basketball letter 


crying for attention. 


Piug for All American 


ANOTHER INDIANAPOLIS READER comes in with a sec- 
ond, and then some, to Joseph L. Bridges’ remarks about the caliber 
of the fabulous johony Wilson. Listen to this: 


“Dear Brother Rodney 
“Some time ago,-one Joseph L. Bridges wrote you concerning 


the play of Jumpin’ Johnny Wilson of the small unknown Anderson 
College five. I expected vou to do some investigating and. start 
plugging this fellow for All-American honors. Bridges knows what 
he is talk ing about. Wilson, stellar Ne gro athlete, is undoubtedly 
the top player in: the nation. 

“Realizing that you can evaluate hitie only on the basis of what 
you have seen... last year the Helms Foundation selected two 
players from this part of the country:’on their All-American first 
team: Duane Klueh of Indiana State, and Kevin O’Shea of Notre 
Dame. I have seen both of them play more than once. I can say 
positively that neither O'Shea nor Klueh can ¢arry Johnny Wilson's 
sweat shirt. 

“The tragedy is that Wilson is buried on a small ae 
Anything you can do to plug him will certainly be in the interest 
of fair play and accuracy. . Fraternally, A Reader.” 

WELL, HAVING NEV ER seen W ilson, at least I can run this 
letter. I saw O'Shea and he is my idea of a tremendous all-round 
player with something of the magic touch of Luisetti and the Lakers’ 
Jim Pollard. If Wilson is AS GOOD as O'Shea, he surely rates this 
mention. If he’s that much better—whew] 
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“Attorneys for the Communist leaders now on trial review evidence of illegal discrimination 
in selecting jurors in the Federal Southern District of New York. Prof. Doxey Wilkerson, educator 
and: statistician, points to one of the 50-odd char ts and maps to be produced in evidence. Attorneys ——See Page 3?—— 
(lL. to r.) are: Abraham J. Isserman; George W. C rockett of Detroit; Richard Gladstein of San Frane _ g 
cisco, and Harry Sacher. Attorney Louis F. McCabe of Philadelphia is not shown. 
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Canneries Here 


Hit By Layoffs 

CHICAGO. — Sizeable layoffs 
have been hitting canning plants 
here in recent weeks, with some 
600 already laid off at Campbell 
Soup Company and az-cther esti- 
mated one-quarter of the 400 
workers at Libby & Co. 

Reports indicate that “there is 
too much production” at the big 
canning plants and workers are 


be cut’ down.” 

At the same time,’ a spokesman 
for the CIO Food,: Tobacco & 
Agricultural Workers Union indi- 
cated that moves were underway 
to speed up workers still on the 


job. 

Of the 600 laid-off at Campbell 
Soup, out of 3,500 workers em- 
pioyed, the first ones let out were 
“Displaced Persons,” who had 
been hired by the company and 
were lowest on the seniority lists. 

_ Attempts by the company to dis- 
regard seniority ratings and lay off 
Negro workers have been success- | 
fully blocked by the union, the 
spckesman declared. 

The CIO union is mapping. a 
campaign aimed at countering in- 
creasing speed-up in the canning 
plants and coping with the effects 
of the layoffs. 


i - FIRE inspectors had done 
their duty at this building at 
549 E. 44th Place, six tenants, 
trapped by “dead-end” | stair- 
ways, would not have gone to 
their death. 


GREEN 


Trial_of the 12 
Cannot Be Won in 
Courtroom Alone 


EST there are those who believe that the trial of the 

11 members of the national committee of the Com- 
munist Party, is going to be won solely through the battle 
in the court room, let me set them straight. 


As these words are being written, the “trial within 


a trial,” is still taking place 
the Prosecution. What 
the nefarious jury system in 


is on 


The Defense has become 


trial, is 
which ‘the 


rich and well-to-do are selected for jury 
service, while the poor, the workers and. 
the Negro people are excluded. 

The facts presented thus far are irre- 


futanle. 


No one can deny them. 


Every 


jury panel analyzed shows the same con- 
scious pattern of inclusions and exclusions. 


No. honest, fair-minded person can come 
to any other conclusion than that the 


whole jury system has been: 


GIL GREEN 


rigged. It’s the old Wall 


Street game of “heads I win, tails you lose,” played in the 


hignest courts of our. Jand. 
And yet, after saying all 


this—that we have already 


proved our charge of a corrupt jury system —I repeat: 
our case will not be won by what takes place in the court 
room alone. It will be won only in the higher court of 


public opinion, before the true jury of our peers, the 


American common. pcop:e. 
- 


ON THE IMMEDIATE 


Judge Harold Medina sits both as judge and jury. 


issue of the jury system, 
It is 


he who will decide whether the jury system under which 
we have been indicted, and under. which we are to be 


tried, is a fair and just one. 


Judge Medina is, of course, an honorable man. 


So 


is Chief Judge Knox, the father of the particular jury sys- 


tem employed in the Southem 


District of New York. And 


the other Federal Court Judges of this District who have 
helped maintain the undemocratic jury system, are also 


honorable men. 
But does anyone believe 


that the honorable Judge 


Medina will find the honorable Judge Knox and his other 
honorable colleagues of the Federal Court Bench guilty 
of acts so dishonorable as to impugn their reputations as 


impartial tribunals of the people? 


Hardly. He has al- 


ready given ample evidence of where he stands. 


- 


What matters it if justice 


be violated, so long as the 


: corrupt system of jury selection, of which he is a part, 


is protected. 


This trial can be won. The jury system can be altered. 
But these things are possible only if enough people learn 
the truth and make their voices heard. | 

Until then, justice will continue to be blind. 
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Aid So. Side 
Fire Victims 


ILLINOIS 


By Carl Hirsch 


Firetrap Toll Rises as City Hall 
‘Goes Easy’ on Lawless Landlords © 


CHICAGO. — Is there a systeniatic inspection of Chi- 
cago tenements for fire law violations? The answer is “No.” 
The fact emerged dramatically from a thorough study 
by The Worker of the citys fire department and its Fire 
Prevention Bureau which is charged with inspection. 
“The only time we investigate a fire code violation in 


a dwelling is when we get a complaint,” 


declared Chief - 


John L. Fenn, head of the bureau. 
That is why the firetrap at 549 E. 44th Place, where six 
died on January 22, was last inspected in 1944. Tenants who 


lived through the nightmare of? 
that fire told The Worker how 
victims were trapped by the rub- 
bish and debris that blocked off 


one of the building's two exits. 


THE Bureau of Fire Preven- 
tion has 42 inspectors, with a 
captain in charge. These men are 

—~ 

This is the first of a series of 
articles to appear weekly on 
how city authorities protect 
landlords’ who violate the fire 
and building laws of Chicago— 
while scores die in firetraps. 
uv ual 
attached to the .28 fire depart- 
ment battalions in the city. They 
make regular inspections of thea- 
tres, dance halls, bowling alleys, 
etc. But there is no systematic 
inspection of the firetraps in which 


‘more than 150 Chicagoans per- 


CHICAGO.—An investigation of | 


the disastrous fire which 
eight tenants on Jan. 22 at 549 E. 
44 P}. was under way this week, | 
following a rally by the South Side. 
Communist Party. 

The meeting at the Mt. Zion 
Church set up a three-man com- 
mittee to secure legal and other. 
aid for the families of the victims 
and for the 60 other tenants who 
were burned out. 

Ishmael P. Flory who spoke at, 
the rally, declared the committee 
would “try to assess the blame for 
this tragedy and bring legal” ac- 
tion on behalf of the victims.” 


Also on the committee wit 


killed 


ished last year. 


On C hicago’s South Side, the 
fire danger is multiplied by the. 
overcrowding and the subdivision 
of dilapidated tenements, some of 
them housing 10 times as manv 
occupants as they were intended 
for. But here too, the fire denart- 
ment confesses its helplessnes to 
prevent the mounting rate of 
deaths. 

“What can we do about it?.” 


asked Chief George Ryan of the 


| 
| 


}| in the world,” 


l6éth Battalion in answer to a 


querv as to whether the denart 
ment is 


taking any snecial meas- 
ures to halt the needless firetrap 


deaths. 
* 


THE 16th Battalion are extends | 


from 39th to 59th Streets and from 
State to -the late. In this area, 
' there were 2,600 fire alarms last 
vear. 

“This is the busiest fire engme 
a fireman told this 


Flory are Bishop DuPree of the | reporter as he patted the hood of 


Mt. 
Brown. 


The committee was 


charged 


with determining to what extent. 


the landlord and city authorities 
were responsible for the tragedy. 
Tenants in the building reported 
that the one stairway was blocked 
off by debris, trapping many of 
the tenants on the upper floors. 

The Chicago fire departeatll 
also disclosed that the . building 
was last inspected in 1944. 


Those who attended the Com- 


munist Party rally last Monday 
brought clothing and food to aid 


the fire victims. 


Delegation to Capitol 
Asks Segregation Ban 


CHICAGO. — More than 100 
delegates will, leave Chicago by 
bus and train on Thursday, Feb. 
10 for a two-day legislative assem- 
bly in Washington to demand an 
end to segregation and discrim- 


-Ination. 


Oa 
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EDITION 


Send all material, advertise- 
ments and subscriptions for the 
Hilinois Edition to 208 N. Wells 
St. Rm. 201, Chicago 2, Il. 
Phone RA 6-55809. 

Editor: CARL: HIRSCH. 


Zion Church and Melvin. 


i 
tj 
: : 


Engine No. 45 in the fire station 
at 46th and Cottage Grove. | 

But neither the Battalion Chief 
or his two inspectors have any 
hope for curing the funeral pyre 
in this slum-housed area. 

°. FP 

THE Worker nrobe extended | 

to several city departments, par- 


— 


| free: 


ticularly the building, electrical 
and fire department—all of which 
have responsibility for enforcing 
“the code,” as the building and 
fire laws are called. | 

Authorities in each of these de- 
partments have a _ ready alibi— 


“the housing shortage.” 


“If we enforced the law, wed 
turn Chicago into a ghost city,” a 
fire marshal told The Worker. 

No one can deny the truth of 
the fact that C hicago needs more 
housing. But tsis has become the 
major excuse for failure to crack 
down on landlords who violate 
the law and endanger the lives 


of tenants. 
* 


FROM Fire Cliief Fenn’s office, 
for example, you can get the 
lengihy recital of what happens 
when a fire law violation is re- 
ported, | 

There follows weeks and 
months and even years of inspec- 
tions, warnings, re-inspections, ex- 
tensions, continuances, hearings, 
trials and re-trials before a land- 
lord begins to feel the pressure 
to make his building conform to 
minimum standards of safety. 

In a period when fires take 
scores of lives, such as now, the - 
| Municinal Court finally performs 
the gesture of “making an exam- 
nle” of a sinele landlord by_hit- 
ting him with a big fine. But 
thousands. of other ‘Violators gO 


. * 

| FLAMMABLE partitions, faulty 
stoves, missing fire extinguishers, 
rubbish-blocked halhways, broken 
fire escapes, dead-end stairways— 
these are the most common viola- 
tions of the City code. Thev 
fires. And they turn small fires 
into big ones, piling up the toll 
of victimy. 


From Mayor Kennelly on down, 
city authorities will admit that 


Carise 


|such law-breaking is widespread.: 


But what about enforcement? At 
City Hall, the slogan is: “Spare 
' the landlords and bury the dead.” 


To New 


‘ 


Readers 


The editors would like to say a word of welcome. 

Welcome to the ranks of the growing family of 
Worker readers who realize that at last they have found 
access to the truth about what is going on in the world. 

We are certain that your enjoyment and appreciation 
of The Worker will grow as time goes on. Consider the 
paper yours — and. we earnestly urge you to write and 
send in material, whether it’s a letter expressing your 
point of view or an article telling about something that 


happened in your shop or your community. 


We would like to ask you to do one simple thing. Try 
to get at least one more reader for The Worker. You will 
find a sub blank elsewhere in this issue. 


If each of our 2500 new readers would get at least 
one new sub, that would add considerably to our circula- 
tion. It would guarantee that an additional large circle 
of people are getting something other than lies and the 
filth that appears’ in the commercial daily press. 


We hope you will become a builder as well as reader 


of this paper. And we urge 
one new sub now. 


_ 


that you begin with at least 
The Editors. 


f | | 
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| | ee Bee ee Seneca eS eee ee | | a 
rr eo oe ee oS e @ 
CHICAGO; —An. all - out | Fe : a. Be ae é : ae 3 ie a aa | 
« campaign for repeal of the|\* = feo — ee. i 
_ Taft-Hartley Act and restora-| B35 | oe oe a 
f h ° Bs Be ate i IBS Ee nig ESE i acti NSB ae 
underway here at a large rally of Ce: a a gy eae CHICAGO.—Tenants and veterans organizations moved 
trade er next F riday eve- nee Fes — ae Sno SE this week to head off mounting evictions behind the .de- 
ning, ve . 15 coe Le 7 mand for a moratorium on evictions. The drive was spurred 
| oO ' e held at the CIO United SS Bae Be by the wides read indi nation } ' h f l] d , b 
Electrical {Workers building, 37) Mia oe a P ns Ne eo 
South Ashland, the rally is being : ous a |nouncement by the Property Owners League that they 
sponsored by numerous CIO in- — oe 4 would evict tenants and keep their apartments vacant in 
a and one union lead- BE ae ee order to dynamite what remains of the rent control set-up. 
- is expected to draw an eS es ae — Organizations heads threw their support behind a bill 
overflow crowd of shop stewards, bbs Bg )introduced in the Illinois $ : 
grievance committeemen, and lo- Pe . | / in the Ilinois tate Assembly by Sen. Norman 
Phin offing = Poe - : C. Barry (21st) as “a first step” toward securing a completdé’ 
The incomplete list of sponsors BES [a : halt to the throwing of families? %: 
already announced includes John ee _ = out into the streets. _ INDICATING that the spread- 
Clark, International president, ee 4 . | ” ing move is clearly inspired by 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers;| I a _SEN. BARRY told The Worker|Powerful real estate interests, 
Grant Oakes, International presi- eee . ours | —_— 2 oe his bill calls for a moratorium on|5¢hmidt disclosed that he had just 
dent,- Farm Equipment Workers; : ee ee Cvictions. However, it actually|Tetur ned from Tulsa and an- 
Ernest De Maio, District president, ee CU ives the courts broader discre- nounced a national conference of 
United Electrical Workers; Harold) Fie ee CUCU SCE itionary powers to postpone evic- landlords to be held in Washing- 
Neilson, District Director, Pack-- —————— i 2. 2 QE | tions where “good cause” exists. ton on & eb. 14. 
inghouse Workers; Abe Feinglass,| = 0 ee ee llr oe “I've had a thousand letters sup- Known here for his unsavory, 
Regional Director, Fur and JOE LOUIS, shown working out in a Chicago gym under the porting this bill,” Sen. Barry told|™@actionary connection, Schmidt 
Leather Workers. admiring gaze of young Eddie Taft, may make his next title defense The Worker. The measure is called|!#st year testified at a City Coun- 
) , S. B. B. cil hearing against a proposed or- 


Also, Charles Lawson, District] j i ‘i 
, , in the Windy City. Cook County Democratic Party has guar- ; 
. J J 5 Meanwhile, organizations picked dinance to bar dissemination of 


Director, Farm Equipment Work-| anteed the champ $250,000 to put his title on the line here. Some iw 
ers; Louis Gilbert, Regional Di-| observers are wondering how come Arvey and his boys are going {UP Municipal Chief Justice Edward |'@ce-hate propaganda against Ne- 
S. Scheffler’s promise that “there}8toes, Jews and other minority 
_ Yanoff, District Director, Office 
and Professional Workers; Milton e | -|cago,” pointing to the hundreds} Ostensibly rallied to combat 
Phillips, District Director, Public . being thrown out by landlords here |ent control, the meeting was util- 
Workers; Paul Gardner, Regional IC a $ or C or i each month on orders from the|ized by Schmidt and others for 
| Chicago courts. rabid Jew-baiting and labor-baiting. 
Agricultural Workers; and Hilliard : 
Ellis, president, Local 453, United . THE .anti-eviction drive was| SCHMIDT ranted agaleniaeer, 
| climaxed by the appearance of vets| Pointing out that it was a “radical 
A spokesman for the sponsors lf at a meeting of the Property Own- labor official,” the Oklahoma State 
declared that “this rally of shop : ers 4ast week. ce President of the CIO, who had 
es Seen : first received word. from Tighe 
peal of the Taft-Hartley law an 7 ee sais eit evict tennants and withdraw rental 
| for civil rights braved below-zero weather here last week units, the landlords received a flat|diter, condemning the landlords’ 
without any strings attached.” ) 
Chief speaker will be Russ J2 Communist Party leaders. ? tenants would be moved back in.| mention of CIO, a loud chorus of 
Nixon, Washin ton Legislative} Arthur P. Price, organizational iti the demonstrat: 
Representative of the United Elec- secretary of the Civil Rights Con-! the Ng see hater aq ee boisterous landlord's meeting, the Spelling out how the landlords 
Se Clack Adie. Wii vet, speaking on behalf of a group|should go about evicting their ten- 
Sm - W ke ee oe hs = tion, called the big turnout in face] were addressed by Alfred Wagenk- qd. « j 
er Workers, and other spea necht, Illinois Communist Party members present, said: “I want to|day notices to vacate the premises 
| give fair warning that if anyone 1S and then withdraw the apartments 


rector, Furniture Workers; Morris} into the fight promotion business. 
| would be no mass evictions in Chi- | 8'CUpS. 
Director, Food, Tobacco and 
* 
Auto Workers. 
union leaders will demand full re- CHICAGO.—More than 500 Negro and white fighters} Immediately after their vote to Woods, Federal Housing) Mipe 
i, usin - 
reenactment of the Wagner Act wt a . . 7 . 
to picket and demonstrate in protest against the trial of the warning from veterans that evicted|mass eviction move. At Schmidt's 
i he li } 
along the line of march Bringing a tense hush over the|boos resounded through the hall. 
trical Workers. Chairman will be 
gress, sponsor of the protest ac-| the Midland Hotel, wh they 
P ee of American Veterans Committee|ants, he advised them to serve 60- 
; = -ac | Of the weather “a dramatic d - 
ers listed are FE president Oakes, peo gamma leader, and Max R. Naiman, Chi- 


en Neilson, De Maio, and Fein-| stration that democratic rights will cago attorney. put out on the streets, we'll put|from the rental market. 
en be defended despite all hazards) Determined to bring the real|them back. This is in accordance with the 
and hardships.” issues in the trial before the public} “We didn't fight in the war to 1948 Rent Control Act passed by 
the Republican - controlled 80th 


get people put out on the streets,” 


Wi ¢ it | _ Undaunted by thé-cutting winds| here, the rally unanimously voted ' c 
in OUNCI from Lake Michigan, the pickets | hold another similar picket-line| he added pointedly. | Congress, he asserted, and “we will 
| , * 


be merely acting as law-abiding 


circled the Federal Building and| 2nd demonstration on February 12, “id “= 

3 paraded through the busy Loop Lincoln’s birthday. | MOMENTARILY stunned, |citizens. 
eman or popping area for nearly an hour. | —~—— a LGR for wr Property Frye oe a ADV ames t tl ted 
3 Heading the long line, which ex- # ans ers League quickly promised that j iat the vacatec 
tended ra over 7 ad blocks, were A Speed Up Story veterans would be “spared” from | apartments should then be sold 
State cep ( Lillian Green, wife of Gil Green, With a Moral, Too eviction. This brought a sharp re-|through the formation of co-oper- 
atives. “Even if you close down 


tort from another vet, who shouted 
sarcastically, “No, you won't evict|for a year, you can still sell on - 
vets, just tenants.” cooperative basis and make money, 


a story about the new worker in| The landlord’s action was voted |he chortled. 
Boasting that he occupied four 


| a one a“ va 12 peers and Illi-| CHICAGO.—The union paper at 
CHICAGO.—Backed up strong-| nois Chairman of the Communist : . 
ly by a 50-member delegation| Party, and two of their children, Stewart-Warner this week reported 


from CIO unions and the Progres-| Daniel and Josephine. 
Numerous other children, heavi-|the shop who wasn’t putting out}on recommendation of William 


ngs = oe ¥ P 
Te pF LE Oh re eae ys ° 


sive Party, the Chicago City Coun- : 
cil this week called on‘ the State ly bundled up, either trundled|enough work—according to the Schmidt, local organization headjapartments for his own use, 
Legislature to en- along or were carried on the! foreman. : and acting President of the Amer-| Schmidt then told how he had sold 
* act a state FEPC shoulders of their parents. “why wh i all ican Property Owners Association.|ten other apartments for $7,000 
Dozens of large placards carried y, when Jim was here,” said Schmidt is substituting, it was} apiece, on the basis of monthly 
% 


law. 


-The Council 
voted favorably 


the straw boss, “he put out twice) disclosed, -for Rev. Wallace J.|payments of $44.80, including a 
5 percent interest charge, and an 


additional service charge of $30 a 


by the pickets denounced the 
frame-up trial and urged that the| as much work as you.” Murphy of Tulsa, Okla., who has 
case be quashed. An estimated; “Where’s Jim now?” asked the|been “taken ill” since initiating the 


Me SE TS 


on the resolution tec | 

{ntroduced by Al- 10,000 leaflets issued by the Civil) worker. spreading nationwide landlords’| month going to the corporation he 

-derman __ Benja- Rights Congress were distributed| “Oh, he’s home sick.” “strike.” had formed. sl 
min Becker (40th) = e ' - : 
Ward), on the unanimous recom- : «* ‘ 
mendation of its Judiciary Com-}. eori a 5 o USI rr u a eZ e= a 4 
mittee. j ' : 
a Ommnee acted Mey the PEORIA, Ill. —If you read faced with the eviction i threat. 4 
'income” families—-even though A 


: they earn less than the $3,000 
‘considered by government agencies 
as the minimum standard of health 
and decency. 

Thus, instead of building new 
‘low-cost homes to house those who 
‘need housing, the authorities here 
are playing footsie with the real 
estate’ sharks. ~ 

They are helping these boys get 
rid of the inflated, poorly con- 


gressive Party spokesman jammed|yapers, you might get the 
jts hearing on the measure. Unions/idea that the housing short- 
represented included the Farm| age is easing up. 

Equipment Workers; Fur and} ‘One classified ad by the Peoria 
Leather Workers; Office and| Housing Authority has been ap- 


Professional Workers; Electrical] pearing the papers here in- 
. | orming low-income families that 


' . ™ d 
Workers; Public aes: tam they “may be eligible” for public 
Local 453, United Auto Workers. housing, and urging them to apply. 


aking on behalf of the en-| The gimmick is this: New homes} 


j 


_ Spe 
8 er ” . } 
tire delegation, dney Ordower,| are not being built. But tenants Trusted leamthe at founee 
by forcing many low-income fam- 


Legislative Di-| in public housing who earn more 
Progr ee aa J mg fom- 2 ea are being evicted to 
rector, the nak supply these “vacancies.” 
mittee for its recommendation "a What is behind this _— of 
the City Council to adopt the/trading in human misery 


ilies out of their present homes 
and. into a despetate search for 
new places to live. And, of course, 
the real estate boys just happen’ 
to have available some terrific 


lution and expressed appre-| Peoria real estate dealers are , 
7, Sale to Alderman Becker for|anxious to get their hooks: into | will be forced to.buy homes:for| This week, families ins the: War-|'$10,000° jobs—worth every bit of 
a =o Hay te Se ics is i ~Ithese “higher-income” families who'$10,000 and up. : ner and Harrison homes were! $3,000, 


2 


- eviction notices to tenants of his 18 apartment buildings. 


New Democracies Ahead; 


Marshallized Countr 


. have now embarked decisively on 


While this basic shift has begun in 


greater degree so as to speed the’ in Eastern Europe. Industrial out-! 


- dustries. 


ments in: the living standards of} percent; nitraies, 30 percent; loco- 


extremely short 


the war against Hitler Germany 
the USSR suffered by far the 
greatest damages of any belliger- 


‘Output was already-at a level suf- 


machine. Its rate of increase from 
-the end of the war to now has 
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By Arnold Sroog 


Establishment of the Economic Council for Mutual 


Union and the Eastern European democracies marks a first 
nomic strength that is taking place in Europe. Formerly.semi-colonial in nature, their 


Aid (ECMA) by the Soviet 
step in the basic shift in eco- 


rad 
1946 over 1945, it gained 27 per- 
cent in 1948 over 1947. Last year 
saw Soviet production reach a rate 
'17 percent above that of 1940, the 
top pre-war year of Soviet eco- 
nomy. 

At the same time this produc- 
tive increase was not only for re- 
Eastern Europe a similar shift, but| construction, as statistics show that’ 
in reverse, has begun in Western} consumer industries right down 
Europe, where under the impact of the line have matched gains with 
the Marshajl Plan these nations ‘capital construction, attesting to a| 
are now being relegated to a semi-| considerable improvement in_liv- 
colonial status by the Wall Street}ing standards. 4 
monopolies. * 

A study of postwar economic) THE NEW DEMOCRACIES: 
trends in both sectors of European|In 1947 Bulgarian industrial out- 
economy confirms this analysis, re-| put was 57 percent above pre-war 
vealing that since the start of the totals and with the economic plan 
Marshall Plan western economies calling for a 36 percent increase 
have stopped expanding and at/last year, output at the end of 
some points have begun to de-j|the first six months was actually 
cline, while Eastern economies |36.7 percent higher. A five-year 
show steady gains. plan (1949-1953) is being drawn 

Purpose of the ECMA is, firstly, up with the announced intention 
to consolidate the gains made by|of changing Bulgaria from a 
these nations since the end of the|“backward agrarian country into 
war and, secondly, to acceleraté’an advanced industrial - agrarian 
their expansion through closer in-| country.” __ : 
tegration of their economies, mu- Poland, which suffered _§ ex- 
tually. strengthening weak spots tremely from war devastation, 
and pooling their resources to a’shows the most dramatic progress 


economies earmarked as suppliers 
of raw materials for the industrial- 
ized capitalist nations of western 
Europe, the Eastern Democracies 


the road toward industrialization 
and already stand on their own eco- | 
nomic feet as sovereign nations.} 


construction program for new in-' put there is 30 percent higher 
} 'than in the peak pre-war year of 

The increase in trade which’ 1938 and still going up at an ex- 
will result from this agreement is|tremely rapid rate. Increases for 
bound to have a stimulating effect; 1948 over 1947 in the following 
on the economies of all six nations|industries are typical: coal, 18 
and will result in further improve-!percent; iron and steel 33 and 23 


motives, 15 percent; cotton tex- 


the peoples ‘of this vast area in an 
tiles, 37 percent; woolen textiles, 


period. 
. | ee & 

SOME STATISTICS ‘on eco-' 
nomic trends since 1945 tell the} 49 percent. 
story dramatically. '— Czechoslovakia has almost 

THE SOVIET UNION: Second doubled its industrial output since 
only to the U.S. in industrial out-'the wars end, its total product 
put, the USSR’s Socialis# economy} !ast year was 11 percent above 
forms the heart of the ECMA and '1937, the nodal year. Some fig- 
is the guarantee of its success. In, ures tell the story: machine tool 
output increased 9 percent over 
1947; electric motors, 35 percent; 
locomotives, 60 percent; motor 
vehicles, 70 percent, agricultural 
machines, 31 percent. A five-vear 
plan (1949-7953) envisages a 57 
percent increase in output over 
1948. 


Similar results are reported from 
Hungary and Romania, both in- 
creasing their output considerably 
above pre-war figures and elevat- 
ing their pees vig standards. 


cent; paper, 22 percent; cigarettes, 


ent, totalling 679 billion rubles, 
approximately $128,000,000,000 
at prewar prices. Its major sources 
of coal and iron were occupied 
and ‘ruined, much of its machine 
tool industry destroyed by the 
Nazis. | 

Yet since the @nd of the war 
the Soviet Union has annually in- 
creased its total industrial output 
by more, than 20 percent—a stag- 
gering amount for a nation whose| 


process is in reverse with 
sources confirming that these na- 
tions are in a period of economic 
stagnation, with decline begin- 
ning in key. sectors-..of :the: econo-' 


ficient ‘to smash the German war 


gone up as production mounted; 


‘though at a much slower rate than 


38 percent; silk textiles, 58 per-| 


standards, they have improved 
profits. 

All these ecountries—Great Brit- 
ain, France, Italy and Belgium— 


showed gains from 1945-1947, al- 


Eastern Europe. However, since 
the onset of the -Marshall Plan 
and, in France. Italy and Belgium. 
coincident with the expulsion of 
the Communists from the goveru- 
ments, their economies entered a 
period of declining output. 

- In Britain, for example, the in- 


By 


ies Lag 


without special legislation. 


‘Rob F. Hall ee 
“WASHINGTON.—One of the first objectives . of the 


_ At a press conference last Fri- 
day, Thomas K, Fineletter, ECA 
chief in Britain, revealed that the 
U. S. was financing and providing 
technicians for surveys in British 
colonial Africa, These surveys are 
for the purpose of getting strategic 
raw materials needed by the U. S., 
he said, but they will also provide 
the sort of information needed by 
American investors. 


administrator, told the same press 
conference that there “was no 
great enthusiasm” among Ameri- 
cans for investments in Britain and 
other Marshall Plan countries. 


areas, he added, “there is much 
more enthusiasm.” 


ECA roving ambassador Averill 
Harriman supplied the information 
that under the European Recovery 
Program, Truman's plan to exploit 
undeveloped areas can _ proceed 
Five 
of the ERP countries — Britain, 
France, Holland, Belgium and 
Portugal—have colonial empires, 
he said, and under the ERP Act, 
“we can go full steam ahead in 
the undevelo areas of these 
five countries. 


Fineletter gave as an example 
the completion of the gap in the 
Cape to Cairo Railroad, an am- 


dex of industrial output stood at. 
121 in November, 1947 (1946 
output is 100), which was five per- 
cent above top pre-war figures. 
Hlowever, in 1948 the index never 
again reached this level. 

In France the industrial index 
for May, 1948, was 118 (with 1938 
as 100), but was 11 percent below 
the peak year of 1929. France in 
1938 was still in the grip of the 
economic crisis. Buf in June of last 
year the index dropped to 114, 
to 106 in July, to 97 in August 
and in October was estimated at 
92. Thus in the first four months 
of the application of the Marshall 
Plan, the industria] index dropped 
22 points. | 

Belgium was eight percent be- 
hind 1929 in the first half of 1948, 
and, while statistics are not avail- 
able, has since then experienced a 
considerable recession. 

Italy is still worse, output never 
having reached pre-war levels. 
having obtained 72 percent of 
19389 output in October, 1947, and 
declining steadily since then. 


b*s >< but unfinished undertaking 
of British capitalism.. A survey 
financed and staffed by the U. 3 
is already under way on this proj- 
ect, he said. | 
WHILE THERE have been 
discussions about projects in the 
Far East, Finletter said, the only 
‘concrete developments so far are 
in Africa, where ECA loans have 
been granted for specific projects. 


Finletter gave credit to the 
American experts for the develop- 
ment of a drug which makes cattle 
immune to the disease caused by 
the bite of. the tse-tse fly. The 
prevalence of this fly has been a 
‘major deterrent to the growth of 
the stock raising industry across 
the central belt of Africa, and the 
discovery af this ~ ula. will 
enormously multiply the\ potential 
‘wealth of this already} wealthy 
continent. ye | 

One would easily make a mis- 
take if he exaggerated: the contra- 
‘dictions between American and 
British capitalists. But contradic- 
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kitchen equipment now being made available in the Soviet Union 


“bold new program” proclaimed by Preside 
# |inaugural address is to muscle into Britains 
| colonial preserves in South Africa.©— 


Howard Bruce, deputy ECA) #7 im” 


“But for investments in colonial |. #229) %:% 


; | , 3 sn ; a. | es When bankers 
aui “Ai Russian farm worman:neas:Moseow tries gut -new. electrica “a ence in the political 


|nical assistance.” 


President Truman in his 
hitherto private 
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gh schoo 
student Grace Yuriko Oshima, 
born in U. S. of Japanese parents, 
has refused to enter contest 
sponsored by the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, term- 
ing the organization’s attitude to- 
ward minorities “undemocratic.” 


— 


respecially important if they come 


to a focus in Africa. 

When this writer was in London 
a year ago, talk of African develop- 
ment was widespread. British offi- 
cials and businessmen conceivéd 
of that rich and undeveloped con- 
tinent as a new imperialist hunting 
ground which would compensate 
for the loss of India, Burma, and 
other sectors of the empire slipping 
from their grasp. The exploitation 
of Africa was the chief slogan of 
Sir Oswald Moseley’s Black Shirt 
Party and was later assimilated by 
the Labor Government. : 


BUT INASMUCH as the British 
bankers are short of the capital 
necessary for intensive dévelop- 


jment of Africa, Wall Street, ably 


represented by Harriman, Finletter 
and Bruce, is in a strong position 
to demand “joint” exploitation of 
the British African colonies. The 

British, at the moment, -eannot 
refuse, even though they undoubt- 
edly realize that when the lion 
lies down with the lamb, only the 
lion will live to rise again. 

' Truman's offer to. aid “the im- 
provement and growth of unde- 
veloped areas” as presented in 
point four, mainly offered “tech- 
The ‘deliberate 
deceit of the phrase is. exposed in 


{the Anglo-American negotiations 


on Africa, because it is not any 


: | lack of technical skills which slows 


down British exploitation of the 
vast continent. | 

. To reporters Jast Friday, “Hasri- 
man talked almost as frankly as 


|if his audience were fellow bank- 


ers. Under point four, he said, we 
will develop the production of 
‘minerals and other raw materials 
in the colonial areas. “Europe 
needs them and, of course, we 
need them very badly,” he added. 
Further, such projects will pro- 
vide “new ‘outlets for manufac- 
tured goods” and “new sources of 
supply.” 

“ECA funds can be appropriate- 


|ly used in the development of 


dependent areas, as well as for the 
development of strategic materials 
of which the world::is in short 
‘supply and which we are depend- 
ent on,” he said. aa 
“When the sun is: - shining 
private capital comes ‘out,” sai 


get con- 


Stability of 
the. dependent -areas,. “investments 
will flow.” 
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ILLI 


NOIS 


OFFER NEW PRIZES IN 
WORKER SUB DRIVE 


CHICAGO.—In a last-lap drive to put the Illinois 


Worker sub campaign over 


offered a variety of new incentives this week. 


Everyone who brings in 10 


ceive a copy of “Fighting Words,’ 


of the Daily Worker. 


In addition, the top sub-getter will be a guest at the trial of 
“The Twelve” with an expense- -paid trip to New York. 

Two final “Press Sunday” canvassing days on February 6 and 
13 will furnish the main drive for pushing IIlinois across the 3,000 


sub goal. 


All sections this week were being equipped with new contact 
_ in preparation for the Sunday mobilizations. 


the top, press-builders were 


subs before February 13 will re- 
the exciting story of 25 years 


UAW Raiders Scorned 


By FE Shop 


CHICAGO.—Workers in 


Farm Equipment Union gave the gate here last week to 
raiding organizers of the CIO United Auto Workers. The 


UAW organizers opened _ their? 
_lJong-heralded raidjng campaign 
against. the Farm Equipment 


Union by putting in appearances 
at two plants. These were the 
West Pullman Works of Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, em- 
ploying 4,000, and the Ingersoll 
shop, with 1,300 workers. | 


The UAW organizers came ac- 


iE 


companied by squad cars of Chi- 
cago police. Significantly, they 
stayed away from the large Trac- 
tor Works and McCormick Works. 


with a total of 12,000 workers, in-| Fe 
dicating that UAW material would: be 
be sent to these workers through, ®" "= 


the mails instead of direct face-to- 
- face distribution. 
| * 

INDICATIVE of the cold 
shoulder given the UAW organ- 
izers by rank-and-file workers, the 

management at the West Pullman 
Works: was forced to dispatch a 
work detail and truck to clean up 
the piles of UAW leaflets thrown 
away. 

Launching of the UAW raiding 
campaign follows on the heels of 
the Farm Equipment Union's 
unanimous rejection of the Na- 
tional CJO’s order to dissolve and 
merge with the UAW. Every FE 
local, including those led by right- 
wingers, is now on record against 
the “shotgun” merger. 

The CIO’s ultimatum had set 
January 26 as the deadline for 
the merger, but apparently be- 
cause of the union’s unanimous 
opposition action has been post- 
poned - until the National CIQO’s 
Board meeting on March 2. 


* 
MEANWHILE, National CIO 
officials ase faced with a new 
_ dilemma as a result of a mounting 
demand for the formation of one. 
big industrial union in the farm 
equipment industry. Rejecting 
the merger with UAW, the «FE 
' International Executive Board and ; 
all local unions have countered 
with this proposal to unite the in- 
dustry’s workers, now organized 
in five separate CIO unions. 
Commenting on the UAW’s 
raiding activities, Charles Law- 
son, District F E president, said 
that “the appearance of UAW or- 
Zanizers is proof that Walter 
Reuther’s efforts to build fifth col- 
umns within our local unions have 
met with complete failure. 
is plot to take over our 
union from the inside collapsed 
with the overwhelming. vote 
against the UAW that was regis- 
' tered at the recent meeting of the 
McCormick lo¢al,” Lawson added. 


/ * 

“HE IS now reduced to heling 
his organizers pass out leaflets and 
mail material to our membefs. I 
suggest that he use radar to main- 
tain contact with whatever micro- 
scopic following he-_has in our 
ranks. 

“If Reuther really had the in- 
terests of the farm equipment 


| Born, 
in an auto accident on her way 


of the wonderful 


Blvd. 


Workers 


plants organized by the CIO 


to form one big united union in 
the farm equipment industry. 
“This would free the farm equip- 
ment workers of jurisdictional] strife 
and enable them to unite to fight 
for Taft-Hartley repeal, lower 


‘and House leaders 
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Washington. Every representative © 
from the Chicago area was button- 
holed by union delegates who 
stressed the demand for repeal of 
the oppressive slave-labor measure 
and full reinstatement of the Wag- 
ner Act. 

UE District Legislative Director 
__Jj\ John Bernard headed a delegation 
to Washington which included: 
Chester. Kazmarski, Local 1114; 
Earl Beard and Walter Rogalski, 
Local 1150; Uary Williams, Local 
1119; and Steve Chiolak, Local 
1154. They interviewed Senate 
from both 
parties. However, both Sens. Scott 


with the UE delegation. 

Six Chicago Congressmen prom- 
ised that they would fight for the 
unions demands on_ the _ labor 
legislation. Bernard reported that 
the Congressmen urged the union- 
ists to report to them the thinking 
of the membership on all issues. 


prices and a fourth round of wage 
increases.’ 


eae 
rs Smee 
x : 
Ce 


IT WAS with severe shock that | 


we learned of the death of “Bede” 
who was killed last week 


home to LaPorte, Ind., from Chi- 
cago. We want to offer our deep- 
est sympathy to her husband, Ken, 
and. to little Stevie, who, with the 
rest of us, are suddenly left. with- 
out the warm, vibrant personality 
“Bede” who 
knew so well how to relish life. 
. a : 

AS A GENTLE nudge to the 
White Sox, the Chicagg Urban 
League is throwing a banquet this 
month for the Cleveland Indian’s } 
Bill Veeck who helped break down 
Jimcrow in the big leagues. 

* 


CHICAGO’S own version of the | 


famed “Gridiron Dinner” of Wasb- 
ington, with its pointed ribbing of 
politics, was presented last Sun-} 
day at the Progressive Party's 
“Camiva]” at the UE Hall. Pro- 
gressives had a good time hot- 
footing themselves in a_ clever 
satire, while the customers roared. 
oe 

NEATEST TRICK OF THE 
YEAR DEPT:: One of the local 
vari-tvped atrocities displayed a 
news service dispatch reporting 
that authorities in a western state, 
in search for a missing fisherman, 
“dragged the lake through a hole 
in the ice.” 


UE to Offer Free 


Courses for Members 
-CHICAGO.—The UE this week‘ 
announced a new series of activ- 


ities to be held at the union’s new 
headquarters at 37 S. Ashland 


Free courses in electricity and 
mathematics will be presented. In 
addition. hobby clubs are being 
organized for dramatics, group 
dancing and camera. 


FEPC Shadowbox 
CLEVELAND, O.—The fake 
FEPC “voluntary” committee set 
up by the Chamber of Commerce 
and Mayor Tom Burke has estab- 
lished an office at 22] Union Com- 
merce Building. Ten thousand! 


copies of a brochure with “edu-| 
cational” _material is being issued 


workers at heart, he would let 
their locals get together with ‘us’ 


> 


as a cover up for any concrete 


activity. . | * Mdustrial’ workets’ in the area im: 


. 
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Peoria Workers . 
Hit By Wave of 


PEORIA, II].—The deadly grip 
of unemployment is taking hold in 
this industrial area as a result of 
mass layoffs and cutbacks in pro- 
duction, a survey here reveals. 

The dim picture is highlighted 
by the complete cessation of all ad- 
vertising for industrial help in 
Peoria newspapers by manufactur- 
ing concerns. Advertising space 
purchased by companies has been 
steadily declining, and is the last 
few weeks has come to a com- 
plete standstill. — 

Most companies have ceased 
their advertising for workers since 
‘Jan. 1, and the latest to stop is the 
big Caterpillar Tractor Co., largest 
employer in the area. 


* 


CUTBACKS in production have 
already affected large and small 
plants alike. At the huge Cater- 
pillar plant, the working force has}; 
been reduced from 18,000 last 
year to around 16,000 at present. 
The Meyer Furnace Co., one of 
the smallest plants, is now operat- 
ing with some 10 workers as com- 

pared to the normal force of about 
100. 

Instead of the usual, flamboyant | 
lay-off notices, Caterpillar manage- 
ment has simply not replaced 
workers as they quit or were fired. 
Using a smaller number of em- 
ployes, the company is seeking to 
hold up production by increased 
speed-up in all departments. 

Office workers have already re- 
ceived dismissal slips at the huge 
plant, foreshadowing further lay- 
offs among production workers, 
and rumors are widespread that 
some 500 additional office workers 
are due to go. shortly. 


* 


PARTICULARLY affected in 
the reduction of production work- 
ers have been Negroes and women 
workers, who are now to be seen 
less and less in the plant. 

Another shop, the ABC Washer 
Company (Altorfer Brothers Com- 
pany), is just about shut down al- 


together. Cutbacks have been on 
steadily for nearly a year, and 
reached the limit last Thanksgiving 
when practically all workers were 
laid-off with no indication of when 
they would be rehired. 

With almost one-third of all in- 


Lucas and Paul Douglas of Illinois | 
said they “had no time” to meet. 


WHEN. a UE delegation went 
to see Sen. Paul H. Douglas of 
Illinois to get his support for 


Taft-Hartley repeal, the Demo- 
cratic senator “didn’ t have time” 
to. see them. 


a 


‘Step Up Tempo of UE 
Drive for T-H Repeai 


- CHICAGO.—Locals of the CIO United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
Union were moving into the climax of their campaign for Taft-Hartley repeal this week, 
spurred by reports from their delegates who interviewed Congressmen here and _ in 


at 1 im | 


Armour Raises Pay 


—But Not for You 


CHICAGO. — You’ can _ stop 
worrying about “poor” Armour & 
Co. now. 

You can quit wasting your sym- 
pathy over the fact that the big 
packing concern lost $2,000.090 
last year. 

The proxy statement, issucd by 
the company this week, revealed 
that George A. Eastwood, chair- 
man of the board, had not been 
forced to take a wage cut because 
of the company’s losses. 

On the contrary, the statement 
showed that Eastwood received an 


extra bonus of $50,000 for the 


year 1948! This is in addition to his 
salary of $103,000. 

Federick Specht, president of 
Armour & Co., got a $22,500 extra 
bonus and his salary was also 
raised by $22,153. 

Was that the payoff for the 
strenuous efforts they made _ to 


break the packing strike? 
_S 


Progressives Sweep 
Local 1114 Election 


CHICAGO.—Progressives swept the entire ticket in the 
election of officers of UE Local 1114, it was announced this 
week. Top man on the progressive slate, Pasko Soso, candi- 


Strikers Raliy 


For Belmont's 


T-H Election 


CHICAGO. — A mass turnout 
of 224 Belmont strikers came from 
all parts of Chicago and the sub- 
urbs to vote in the Taft-Hartley 
election at Belment Radio on Jan. 
21. 


Expressing an unprecedented 
loyalty to their union, UE Local 
1149, all of these workers made 
the long trip to Belmont, knowin 
in advance that their votes te 
be challenged by the strikebreak- 
ing Taft-Hartley board. 


This T-H election was the final | 


gimmick thrown by the company | 


in the six-month strike. As usaal, 
the scabs in the plant were al- 
lowed to vote, and the company 
was allowed to prejudice their 
votes in favor of the IBEW-AFL, 
the “Union” called in to do the 
company’s dirty work. An “inde- 
pendent” union was also on the 
ballot to catch the votes of those 
who couldn’t stomach the IBEW. 
The UE plugged for a “neither” 
vote. 


The UE is now fighting to have 
chese challenged votes counted. 
What is needed is a reversal of the 
vicious Taft-Hartley policy of run- 
ning elections in whieh the scabs 
are allowed to vote while strikers 
are denied that right. In fact, 
what is needed is outright repeal 
of T-H and retum to the Wagner 


Act. 
* 


WHILE the company claims 
that these 224 Belmont strikers are 
not entitled to vot because they are 
not on the payroll, ‘he company 
has prevented scores of them from 


ported from surrounding cities 
and states, attempts to estimate 
the nymber of unemployed is haz- 
ardous. Many of these laid-off 
workers have left this area for their 
homes, but conservative estimates 
place the unemployment figure at 


east several ‘thousand. 


| 


—©date for president of the local. won 


by almost two to one. 

With 75 percent of those eligi- 
ble voting, the results were as fol- 
lows: 

_ For president—Paske Soso, 2,- 
218, Richard W. Keith, 1,182; 
business manager — Robert Mintz, 
2,070, Charles Jeske, 1,242; Ist 
vice-president — William Conwzv, 
2,169, Edward Barry, 1,202; 2nd 
vice- president — Roy Sparrow (un- 
opposed), 2,756; 3rd_vice-presi- 
dent — Vincent Bovgden, 2,094. 
Jacob Beyer, 1,198: treasurer — 
Walter Stempel, 2,127, Edward 
Daily, 1,213; financial secretary — 
Louis Abbate, 2,098, Alan Palmer, 
1,223; recording secretary, James 
Butler, 2,045, Felix Skors, 1.277. 


10th Ward to Mark 


Negro History Week 
CHICAGQ. — In observanc: of 
Negro history week, the 10th 


Ward Progressive Party will fea- 
ture Anita Louise Covington, 4524 


Calumet Avenue, a colorature so-® 


prano, singing two spirituals of her 
people, at the Lincoln Day Dinner 
and Dance, Saturday evening, Feb. 
12, in St. George's Hall, 96th St. 
and Ewing Ave. 

Also sharing the kleiglights for 
the evening, will be the Spanish 
dance team, Rubi and Ablardo and 
Ame Kayne, accordianist from the 


Club Alabam. 


collecting unemployment benefits 
by claiming that they were still on 
the payroll. 


A hearing on Jan. 31 will deter- 
mine the Compensation cases. Lo- 
cal 1149 has wired the new Illinois 
Secretary of Labor Frank Annun- 
zio, asking him to personally in- 
tervene to see that the law is ad- 
ministered in fayor of workers in- 
stead of the employers. 


A nationwide boycott of all Bel- 
mont products, along with—a, boy- 
cott of products of the Hoover 
(vacuum cleaner) Company, was 
instituted by the UE. Leaflets, 
stickers and posters are being dis- 
tributed at all major outlets for 
these products. Customers are be- 
ing asked not to buy scab merchan- 
dise, and are being told he story of 


these strike-breaking companies. 


~ 


act 
bo 
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See ClO Victory — 
ilson Election — 


CHICAGO. — After their history-making strike, packinghouse workers in Wilson & 
Co. and their union, Locai 25, CIO United Packinghouse Workers faced the tough job of 
forcing the company to recognize the existing contract and block the attempts to destroy 


This task was made@———___ 
very difficult by various unidn-| Pi Sencar 


1; 


the union. 
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busting tactics, such as discharging |. eee 
- union leaders and prohibiting them | Resee ee: 


from entering the plant. 


also . seriously influencing many 


These |s 
tactics “were designed to create | : & 
great fear‘among the workers. And |: 


workers was the lack of leadership | Bq 
SS 


within the plant to fight against 


seniority violations, and discrim- | fig 


_. ination because of strike activities. 


Other methods used to intimi-|§ 


date workers were: 1) threats of | Bias 
lavoffs unless they joined the com- | sg: "Een 
anv unign; 2) increasing the job |f2eaye. 


oxds and telling workers to either |i@ 


keep up or get out; 3) pitting 


Negro and white workers against | Fees: 
each other; and 4) pressure. on |: 


workers to wear company union |* 


buttons or lose their jobs. ~ 
* 


ALL THESE methods of coer- |j 2*8%: 22:27 
cion and intimidation, which seem- | :.2:324°88 
ed to increase in intensity day by |#:o3335@% 
day, have only served to open the | 22:5 7"":2358 


“eyes of more and more workers to. 


the objective of the company and 
ths acute need for a fighting CIO 
union? 

Despite formation of a company 
un’on tarough using those who 
scabbed in the strike, this program 
oi tie company and its stodges 
has been repudiated. The interest 
of the overwhelming majority of 
workers is to lick the company 
d cisively in the approaching 
NLKB elections and force it to 
again sign a contract with the 
union. | | 

Giving credit where credit is 
duc, Wilson workers are applaud- 
in* the local leaders discharged 
after the strike. Through their 
efforts, n*w militant leaders have 
emerged in the shop, unions dues 
are being successfully collected, 
_ and the anti-union propaganda by 
the com:pny is being refuted. 

THESE newly-developed_ lead- 
ers in the plant have been instru- 
mental in combatting speed-up 
attempts by the company, and 
through their efforts a new fighting 
spirit has been built up among 
all the workers. . : 

Ad 4 * to the victory — spirit 
mouniiug in the plant have been 
the victeries scored by the union 
in Wilson plants at Los Angeles 
and Omaha. These victories have 
increased the determination being 
expressed on all sides to win the 
coming election, and this fighting 
spirit was exemplified in the recent 
local union elections, where the 
discharged leaders received a new 
vote of confidence. 

Wilson workers are now waiting 
with expectancy the setting of the 
date of the Chicago NLRB' elec- 
tions sometime in the near future. 
From all indications, they~plan to 
show the company and its stooges 
that they intend to have a genuine 
union in the plant—Locai 25, CIO- 
-UPWA—which can defend them 
not only on the job, but in the 
political arena and community as 
well. | 


re Ee eo 


Rap Jimcrow Schools 

Ci iCAGO.=The Illinois  Pro- 
gressive Party this week’ ce- 
nounced the exclusion of Negro 
students from East St. Louis 
schools and called on Gov. Adlai 
Stevenson to act against that city’s 
Jimcrow school system. 


one ee 


Nine Sentenced 


JEFFERSON, O.—There_ was 
no move by steél workers here, as 
originally predicted to walk out, 
in protest against 10-day sentences 
in jail for James P. Griffin, district 
director, USA-CIO, and_ eight 
others in connection with an in- 
junction dispute at the Lake: City 
Malleable Co. 


a 


packinghouse workers have revived 
to fight:” and victory is in sight 


| who thought they could make hay 
ti from the defeat of the strike. 


2 i|tory at Wilson’s in Omaha, where 
ct eee the UPWA secured 771 votes as 
oe. =) against 300 for the AFL and com- 


Bee ibe regarded as the beginning of 
b=  |victory over the open shop, estab- 
p= lished by Wilson & Company after 
@ | the strike. With the union’s return 
fees |to the Wilson chain, the UPWA 

27 |Will have re-established, 


that slogan, “We have just begun 


Look Who 


This was the principle every- 
one worked on; even the organ- 
izers and: leaders of the CIO 
preached it. As a result, the pack- 
inghouse workers pulled through 
many a tight spot, drove the com- 
pany unions out of business, and 


Packers’ ‘Red’ Cry 


CHICAGO. — Back in the days when the packinghouse 
workers first began to build their union, they had this rule: 
“What the Boss wants is bad for the workers; what he is 
against, is good {or the workers. @ 


moved ahead to make big gains 
for the membership. 

Now, many packinghouse work- 
ers are worried that many of their 
leaders are drifting away from the 
foundation on which the union 
was successfully built. 
* 


° oO 


SOON AFTER THE WAR the 


employers all over the country 
opened up again with their anti- 
union program. With their Tru- 
man injunctions and their Taft- 
Hartley Law they made it plain 
that their aim was to bust the 
unions. 

As part of this anti-union cam- 
paign, they hollered for the scalps 
of the Communists. This is really 
nothing new. Any packinghouse 
worker who has been around a 
few years williremember how the 
Dies Committee came. roaring into 
Chicago to investigate the union 
just a few days before the Labor 
Board election in the key Armour 
plant. 

The workers then remembered 


Fairmont Strike 


their motto about “what the boss! 


is against, is good for the work- 
ers,’ and voted for the CIO and' 
shook hands with the Communists | 
who were working so hard to build. 
the union. The union went ahead) 
and grew strong. 

But now something new has 
been added to the old routine. 
When Armour wants to fight the 
union, it doesn’t depend on Con- 
gressman Dies any more. It prints 
in its company magazine and mails 
out to the workers quotations from 
Phil Murray, president of the CIO, 
against the Communists. 
o 


WHEN A COMPANY UNION 
wants to. break into a big plant 
it screams “Red” and quotes a 


union leader, They dont quote 


’s Using 


the Boss directly now. They 
proudly point to some “bird-of- 
a-feather” who wears a union but- 
ton. 

Naturally, this makes all the 
Bosses quite happy. They are 
against Communists because Com- 
munists fight for the interests of 
the workers. 

Packinghouse workers will be 
doing themselves a favor if they 
remember the old rule. It’s just 
as true today as when the union 
was started. 


Still Solid 


EAST ST. LOUIS, Ill.—The six- 
month-old strike of workers at the 
American Zinc Company at nearby 
Fairmount City is still solid despite 


union-busting moves by the com- 
pany and attempted raids by the 
AFL Chmical Workers and the 
CIO Shipbuilders Union. 

More than 500 workers last 
week turned out to a rally of the 
striking union, Local 82, CIO. 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers de- 


jjnot only unshakable loyalty ‘to the 
1} UPWA and its fighting record. 


1|__This is a high tribute both to 
‘ae same | the high level of understanding of 
Se ee |the packinghouse workers, and to 
Se fea |the record of achievement and pol- 
fae |icy of the union. 


ILLINOIS 


By Joe Steel 
PACKING COMEBACK 


The union has been able to beat 
back the jackal raids of the AFL 
and company dominated ouitfits 


In a smashing series of NLRB 
union elections the workers showed 


They also reaffirmed their confi- 
dence in their union leadership. 


- 


The latest union . election vic- 


yany union elements combined, can 


in the 
main, its previous strength and po- 
sition in the industry. 

* 


STEADY RETREAT 


The other main feature of the 
situation is on the negative side. 
It consists of the steady retreat 
by the UPW leadership from the 
militant program and the demo- 
cratic constitution of the union. In 
the face of union-busting by the 
Packers and AFL raiding, the 
UPW found it necessary to sign 
the Taft-Hartley affidavits, which 
is had previously rejected. 

On top of this, the union is now 
under assault by the divisive and 
destructive policies of the Port- 
land Convention of the. CIO. 
These policies, of the Murray- 
Reuther wing of the CIO, dove- 
tail with the union-busting designs 
of the Taft-Hartley Law, the open 
shop program spearheaded by Wil- 
son & Co., and all the disruptive 


—— 


to appear at the rally and debate 
the issues were evaded by Howard 
L. Young, company president; Joe 
Verdu, Shipbuilders Union  or- 
ganizer; or Fred Olds, AFL. Chem- 
ical Union organizer. : 

Main speakers at the rally were 
Reid Robinson, International vice- 
president, MMSW, and Hugh 
Bryson, president of the CIO 
arine Cooks & Stewards, who 
pledged support to the strike on 
behalf of his union. 

The strike here is part of one 
called against four plants of Amer- 
ican Zine in widely separated parts 
of the country. It was provoked by 
company efforts to smash the 
Mine, Mill union through Taft- 
Hartley law requirements for non- 
Communist affidavits. 

The union disclosed, however, 
that the real interest of the com- 


to drop its demand for the non- 
Communist affidavits if the union 
would consent to a contract calling 


spite a driving rainstorm. 


The Illinoi 


pany was exposed when it agreed’ 


s Worker 


Ewo MAIN FEATURES stand out in the present picture 
of the packinghouse workers. On the positive side is the 


splendid comeback of the United Packin 


following the lost strike of 1948.0— 
forces among 


ghouse Workers 
‘the — packinghouse 


workers. 


What has been the result® While 
in the strike of 1946 the packing- 
house ‘workers. defied Truman’s 
strike-breaking army seizure of the 
plants—today the union is on rec- 
ord as supporting the -Marshall 
Plan, and the “leave it to Truman” 
policies of Murray. 

While at the 1947 Cleveland 
Convention the packinghouse 
workers went on record unani- 
mously for a Third Party and a 
clear-cut political break from the 
two major parties of Wall “Street— 
today the union is on record for 
the Murray policy of tieing labor 
to the tail of the Democratic Party. 


THE MARCH CASE | 

More than*anything. else, the re- 
treat of the UPW top agen 
is highlighted by the deman 
placed before Herb March, to 
either resign or be discharged by 
Feb. 1, 1949. Herb March has 
been assailed because of his po- 
litical convictions as a Communist 
—a fact which he never concealed, 
but on the contrary claimed as his 
right under the U. S. and the 
UPW constitutions. 


But, in reality, March who did 
as much as anyone to found the 
UPW, to promote unity and ex- 
clude discrimination of any kind 
among packinghouse workers, per- 
sonifies the attempt to destroy the 
militant, progressive foundation 
upon which the organization of the 
packinghouse workers has been 
built. The attack upon Herb 
March will encourage the Packers 
to make war upon everyone who 
fights for the defense of the work- 
ers against the Meat Trust. 


But the interests of the packing- 
house workers can not be ad- 
vanced with Murrays “love the 
employers—fight the Reds” policies. 
Nor do these policies reflect the 
moods and thinking of the pack- 
inghouse workers. In the past the 
packinghouse workers stood in the 
forefront of labor’s ‘militant battle 
on all the vital issues confront- 
ing it. | 

* 
TWO ROADS 

With courageous leadership, the 
packinghouse workers will rally as 
before in support of progressive 
policies. The May Convention of 
the UPW will take the packing- 
house workers along one of two 
roads. Either along the Murray- 
Reuther road of alliance with Wall 
Street or along the road which 
leads forward. | 

Zhe past record of the packing- 
house workers would indicate that 
they will choose the second road. 
Not reliance on Truman, not by 
disarming with false security, but 
by unity, militancy and strength of 
organization have the  packing- 
house workers achieved what they 
have. 

It is not likely that they will 
forget these lessons of past strug- 


were demanding. 


for less than what the — 


gles. 


Challenges by the striking union 


You Can ‘Go’--Even On the Chain Gang 


To the Editor: 

Since the end of the strike, 
Armour & Co. has instituted a 
campaign of intimidation, cutting 
rates, intense speed-up and refus- 
ing workers the privilege of going 
to restrooms, 

Worker after worker was fired 
or penalized for going ‘to the wash- 
room or failing to keep up with the 
job toad. Finally, the workers 
realized that something had to be 
done and done quickly. 

Very much concerned, workers 
began saying, “Why, hell, in the 


| 


swer the call of nature when neces- 
sary. Others said, “Didn't the ar- 
bitrator rule that workers must be 
alowed to go to the washroom 
when necessary?” 

Yes, it was true; the arbitrator 
did rule in a similar case to that 
effect. Word began to spread like 
wildfire through all Hog Kill 
gangs. The rapk and file requested 
an immediate emergency meeting 
where worker after worker de- 
nounced Armour & Co. tactics. 

A proposal was made from the 
floor for a committee to meet with 


Georgia chain gang a man can an-, 


the Superintendent the next day at. 
oa 


ae 


noon. This committee was com- 
posed of all the workers on the 
Hog Kill gang. 

It was an amazing sight — ap- 
proximately 300 workers, men 
and women, Negro and white, con- 
verged on the Superintendent’s of- 
fice and gave him a piece of their 
minds. Result: Workers now al- 
lowed to go to the washroom. 

In closing, Mr. Editor, the work- 
ers in Packing realize that this bat- 
tle is not ended, but they shall 
continue to resist these inhuman 


tactics as long as they pop up. 
-A Packinghouse Worker, 


* 
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‘dition Hear Howard Fast at 
‘Worker’ Rally, Feb; 27 


—See Page 14 
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PENSION 0 RETIF ij 


AN EDITORIAL: 


Attempt to Gag Press 
Bares Peril to Rights 


HEADLINE HARRY TOY has done it again. 


From the very day he took office, this paper has 
warned that Police ' Commissioner ‘Toy is a menace to the 
rights of all Detroiters. 


We charged that his vicious red-baiting was only the 
prelude to a general attack on anyone who protested his 
plans to fasten a Gestapo police rule on the city of Detroit. 


The Negro people, trade union members, Jews and 
other minority: groups soon ¢ame to see the bitter truth 
of our charge against Toy. 

_ Now the angry, unanimous refusal of the Newspaper 
Guild of Detroit to sign Toy’s affidavits shows that they 
too have learned about Toy. 

We now have this additional warning to all the people 
of Michigan: unless public pressure forces dismissal of the 
trial of the 11 Communist leaders now taking place in New 
York we can kiss Bredbye to democracy and all our civil 
rights. 

Just look at what has happened in our state alone 
since that trial started: 


®@ James Zarichny was expelled from Michigan State 


-College just for listening to a speech by one of the de- 


fendants, Carl Winter of Detroit. 
® Toy’s attack on freedom of the press. 
© The ruling by the state civil service board (with no 


protest by Gov. Williams) that 22,000 state employes must 


also sign “loyalty” affidavits. 

® The brutal police attack on Negro worker Rufus 
Horne in Detroit. 

® The police-inspired attack in Flint on young Bolza 
Baxter, another Negro worker, for passing out leaflets in 


front of a high school. a 


IF YOU believe in democracy, just remember this and 
never forget it: for 12 ome the Communists were outlawed 
in Germany. 

Those were tlie same 12 years in which democracy 
was also outlawed in Germany. 

The same ugly pattern of fascism is repeating itself 
here. In your own self-interest, and in the highest patri- 
otic interest of our country, we urge all Michiganders to 
demand the immediate dismissal of the trial against the 
leaders of the Communist Party, who are accused of no 
crime whatsoever. 

For Detroiters, we have this additional word of ad- 
vice. Demand of Mayor Van Antwerp that Harry Toy be 
dismissed a at once as ‘a menace to the people of Detroit. 


See Page 2A 


Stalin Peace Bi 
Thrills the Worl , 
Angers Wall St. 


—See Page 3 
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of t= gy. |Friendly Competition Spurs 
vild Tells 2d Lap in $40,000 Drive 


DETROIT. — Michigan Communist:Party members and thousands of readers of the 
5 fense-Press Fund Drive by Feb. 


e. Already $10,000 has been 


|raised. goo eet jour section, the Dearborn Auto 

Twenty nationality groups m|. =.) yee «= | section to accept (with full con- 
Michigan are participating in the) = <M §«=——~—fidence of victory) the challenge 
drive, with the Russian group! wee «= | of the Foster section to complete 
leading the field with $1,000 : gil z eee Renae e si. , : the quota by Feb. Sg 


raised of a quota of $2,000. - e ee ee Raised ae 
| , ‘ ° ° a SRE. es ae Lincoln 45 
| Stimulating the drive is red-hot -.- —rt—e =< | Dearborn : 1135 dor 
competition between various; --; oe ea Se ax: | Washtenaw 635 
Oech a." ettcetctatatate or etetare erator erereces Mis. Auto 1349 


groups. The Foster section of the; .- Sees” | woster 1418 


DETROIT. — Police Commissioner Harry -S. Toy _— . - bge 49 oes ye —_ MeGraw r 

- bumped into a hornet's nest with his edict that all applicants/lenged the Dearborn snctides an - A. 5 nl a 

jor police press passes must’ sign non-Communist affidavits.|the Communist Party to complete) Pre Fee a on 
An aroused membership meet-*- . |its quotas by Feb. 5. Both have| © ™ oko a ee | Flint 

ing of the local newspaper Guild) the news.” _ | quotas of $3,000. The Foster sec-; ee 

threw Toyss order right back in his Toys brazen assault on civil;tion has raised $1,418 and the Ea Bi CGS = | Bast Side 


} : | soaeccdeteatatatetet ceieees RS Sie , 
face. It censored Toy and de- rights and freedom of the press in| Dearborn section, $1,135. ee 2 a, | West Bide 


j in- : =. | Russians 
clared that Guild members “will this case aroused nation-wide = James E. Jackson, chairman of | 2422 pees | Polish | 
continue to gather news without} res" phe com gated — the Dearborn Section, and Phil} © 2m oe | Vewish Friends 
license or permit from the police 8 Ty the <7 woe ye ee oe d Schatz, organizational secretary, oe eg 3 : ES Grand Total  $10000 
department. Le 2, nie action it took tolissued the following statement on) #eaar ae Poe 


/ The management of the Detroit| the challenge: ee pe ee | : e 

' Free Press deetded to by-pass po- fight ruling. “Ford lees will not succumb | ee eee ee Cra nemen Quit 
lice press cards altogether and is-|_ In a statement issued by Jack/to the infamy that the minions of ff : oe 2 ee : 
sue its own identification cards. A Raskin, the Detroit Civil Rights monopoly are spreading about the ! ‘ae ee 4 . 
statement of policy expressed de-| Congress assailed _ the edict and! Communists. They have long rec-|, to To Protest Ford 
termination that Free Press re-| pointed to it an another in the ognized the powerful role of the| ™ ee 
porters would nevertheless get to| long series of steps taken by sys-|Communists in the building of 


ae ® * 
all sources of news. tematically to undermine civil|their union, their heroic leader-| Penn -Pinchin 
rights in Detroit. | | 


Toy did find sdme imitators for ) ship. in the daily battle for liveli-| understand that each dollar they 
his scheme. State officials ordered} True to form, Malcolm Bingay.|hood and their aspirations for lib-|contribute to the Fighting Fund | k 
29,000 civil service employes to} columnist and editorial director of|eration from wage slavery. . of the CP will be as a nail in the) EARBORN.—Cranemen struc 
sign a so-called loyalty oath. Gov-|the Detroit Free Press, said he} “Therefore Ford workers will! coffin of their exploiters. The for three hours at Ford Rouge last 
ernor G, Mennen Williams failed didn't see anything wrong in sign- ‘workers at Ford will generously| week when company officials or- 
to protest, despite his alleged de-|ing the affidavit. Bingay feebly) PRESS CHARGE ON COP respond to the appeal of the Party! dered home a worker whose crane 
voticn ‘to civil liberties. | tried to justify himself by saying) DETROIT — Prosecutor Gerald|for funds. For they know it is the had -broken down,“ #aewiously—b 

ihe Guild resolution declared|no Communist will refuse to sign} O’Brien’s office is pressing a|Party of the auto workers, the ee a 7 a 
that no part of the constitutional | it. | charge of “aggravated assault”| Party of leadership in the forging long-standing a ameceesal PA 6 
guarantees of freedom of the press} But in the Detroit News of last; against Police Sergeant Harry Vanjof progressive unity for the com- worker would stick around help- 
provides that police commission-| Sunday, both William Allan ‘and Nortwick. The 275-pound weight-|ing wage struggle and union elec-| ing repairmen to fix his crane. _ 
ers shall have control over sources} Nat Ganley, of this paper, were! lifting champ faces a one-year sen-|tions. When the company’s penny- 
of news, the power to license re- quoted as attacking the Toy edict} tence if found guilty of attacking} “The growing authority, appre- .pinching, anti-union order became 
porters or phoiographers, or to €x-| and declared they would never! Rufus Horne, young Negro war in-| ciation and love of the workers|jnown. the cranemen stopped 
ercise censorship of. the press.” | .ign such an affidavit. valid, on New Year's Day. |for our Party make it possible for; work. “Socialist” Bill Lane, their 

= re Te “* “og ta : . chain aia Tommy Thompson 
cal terms that it “will not regar - 
the failure to apply for a police Local 600 president, begged them 


“eon r|  S@Otty Sez | at they re 
' | S) ae But they remained solid until 
scribed as evidence: of disloyalty | : | UAW? Bond Diresteiiiias Beonon - 


or conspiracy, or a ¢ircumscription | | ee 
of our rights to gather and report; In a past revolutionary period , ing a members of its fund raising , to an alleged drop in the cost of 


Tom Paine said, “These are the committee to be Frank Costello, a| living. ‘lheir union contract is 


promised to get Umpire Harry 
Shulman. to decide the issue post- 


times that try men’s souls.” Today; notorious racketeer. If this man| tied to a cost-of-living chart com- haste. 


P ost ] Pur it is not only souls that are being had good sense he wouldn’t em-! piled by the government. Result: The company has generally been 
| ge tried. _barrass these Christians. He would | On Wall Street, G.M. stocks went oo iva _ - = 
They want to put our bodies in| work with an organization that} up e, taking advantage 0 e 


J ee» agg ee : Thompson leadership's soft and 
Concentrates jail, ee ee such things. an Detroit, Reuther'ss stock went docile policy to put through the 
| — e.. @ ue: ® 25 percent production . increase 


0 Mi | iti Observe Judge Medina who was d sa wages 
i ‘nor ‘ eS picked by the ruling class to pre-; THE AIRLIFT to save livestock} Detroit News headline: vn B Building a committeeman 


DETROIT.—In Detroit the “loy-| side over the trial of the twelve | starving on the Western Plains NO area 
alty” purge of postal employes Communists. He claims he is not} reminds us of the Berlin airlift; | — oun ryt pelts _ ae eee 


has hit six Negro workers, three “conscious” he _ is prejudiced; except that in Germany planes are “Th ‘ Sail fsa t 
& ‘Tad the defendants. He ; a } e operation was a success; /lea et to call a department meet- 
Jewish workers and no white gen a ts e is not delivering more than food. They but the patient died.” intg. o 


€6 e >? :'2 . ° a 
tile workers. conscious’ that the jury lists are | are carrving ammunition and 


This fact was revealed by James hand picked for the wealthy, and| bankers possessing papers con- 


S. Nonen, president, Branch 1,| that if the indictment was rigged | taining deals amounting to billions “ 
AFL Letter Carriers, in a letter to/in the first place he “isn’t con-| of dollars. I2 éJ S. COMMUN IST 


| , he|scious of it. Tt ain’ 
Frank Martel, president of the/Scious of i It aint hay. — LEADERS INDICTED! 


Wavne County AFL. “The least they could do,” says 
Nonen showed that in 10 cities,| Carl Winter, ‘is give us a judge) GM WORKERS are facing a 2 


of 118 postal workers “cited as dis-| who is conscious.” . or 3 cent wage cut in March due How does this affect 
Joyal or interrogated about their Biel ey ~~ | tials P 
12 million times 12 Americans? 


lovalty or membership in organi-| MARQUIS CHILDS, in the ‘ ns 

zations which have been desig-| Free rm Ko ag free speech is| Everybody is asking 

nated by the Attorney General as|permissible but “secret speech”, or this book | i 
subversive,’ 66 were Negroes, 41| doesn’t come under the protection j SPECIAL OFFER 


Jews and only 11 gentiles.” of constitutional guarantees. I ° 
In a acnicsnhel to all CIO! guess everything you say has to be TOMORROW Ss 
unions, the officers of Local 261,| open to the public these days. [| - CHINA 
CIO Public Workers, urged that} Pssst—Marquis, WHERE’S THE 
President Truman be asked to| MEN’S ROOM?” | 5y ANNA LOUISE STRONG 
drop the federal witch hunt and oS | 


revoke Executive Order 9835. THE SALVATION ARMY is |} (7 orld famous author, lecturer, 


They revealed that one Detroit] embarrassed over publicity revéal- eoyrespondent ) Dee ee ee ee 
. = []} 6 months fer $1.50 


postal employe faces. dismissal : 128 Pages — 65¢ 
when evidence of his “disloyalty Prescriptions Called for O 5 months for $1.00 
simply “indicated that his caf was did Miiiteeslad ee an | , 

parked a few blocks from the ,area | 


wherein a Communist Party dance PINCUS DRUGS PROGRESSIVE 


was Ove. —_—  ~+11344 Whittier at Laing | | BOOK STORE 
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ers Say: ‘You Must Live 


NOW to Enjoy Pensions Later’ 


Laid-off Workers Ask: 
What's Percéntage in 


- GANLEY 


AUTO WORKERS in many Chrysler plants last week 
were feeling the full insecurity of large scale model 


change layoffs. : 

, The workers in Dodge, Plymouth, DeSoto and other plants 

were instinctively questioning whether this was just “a normal 

layo*.— They wondered if it would last only a couple of weeks. 
: They wondered how many of those laid off would 

be restored to their jobs. © 

Progressives in the Dodge plant initiated a 
petition warning the workers that the union 
should take up the layoff issue and do something 
about it. Some 40 shop leaders signed it. They 
felt that increasing purchasing power by a 350- 

cent raise and spreading jobs by a 30-hour week 
EF. with 40 hours pay assumed increased importance 
. = in view of the layoffs. They also indicated that 
: if speedup was effectively. curbed there may be 
that many more jobs for more workers. 

The auto worker also favor $100-a-month old age pensions 
at company expense, with the pension fund administered by their 
union. But they can’t understand why their top UAW leaders 
should use pensions to knife the demands for a 30-cent raise, for 
a 30-hour week with 40 hours pay and for curbing speedup and 
layoffs. They.are in no mood to accept a Ford-like phony pension 
plan in return for these more urgent demands. 

ipo és 

BUT WHAT auto workers do not see so clearly is that the 
Marshall Plan and the “cold war” policy of the government is be- 
fiind their job insecurity. The “cold war” is costing auto and other 
workers their jobs at home. 

_ The facts backing up this statement come neither from Mos- 
cow, U.S.S.R., nor Moscow, Idaho. They come direct from the 
employers’ own magazines and newspapers in our country. 

y Under the “cold war,” laments the U. S. News and World 
- “Report: 2! | 

“YU. §. exports to Russia and Eastern Europe already are 
diminishing rapidly. Russia’s share of U. S. exports, for example, 
are down from a monthly average of $12,400,000 in 1947 to 
$2,350,000 as a monthly average in 1948.” 

Thus hundreds of thousands of American jobs are being 
drained down the Marshall Plan rat-hole. 

* as 

THE AUTO workers are hit even heavier than the workers 
in many other industries. 

Under the “cold war,” U. S. exports of cars and trucks dropped 
sharply during the first part of 1948 and went into a nosedive dur- 
ing the last two months of the year. 

Crying over this fact the employers’ trade paper Automotive 
_ News says: | 

“Export officials of American vehicle manufacturers admit- 
tedly are deeply alarmed -by the spread of foreign boycotts on 
U. S. motor merchandise.” 

The same employers paper explodes the myth that the Mar- 
shall Plan will increase auto jobs at home. The $16,700,000 worth 
of U. S. vehicles authorized by ERP up to Nov. 30, 1945, remained 
on paper. \ 

The trade limitations imposed by the “cold war,” according 
to Automotive News, “had allowed less than $2,000,000 of the 
contracted amount to be shipped.” | 

Although Britain acts as “junior partner’ to Wall Street’s “cold 
war, she remains in deadly competition with U. S. imperialism 
in the scramble for foreign markets. : 

While Wall Street imposes all sorts of Marshall Plan restric- 
tions on- British economy, Britain has made some break-throughs 
in the form of profitable trade agreements with Eastern Europe. 
She just concluded a 5-year $1,000,000,000 trade agreement \with 
Poland and a $120,000,000 trade deal with Yugoslavia. 

While our export of cars hits the toboggan, Britain even makes 
a very slight dent into our domestic market for cars. In the first 
nine months of 1948, 16,848 British cars were imported into this 
country and 9,160 were —_—o.” Canada. An 

IT’S ONLY in the Socialist Soviet Union and the new democ- 
racies moving towards Socialism that we find prosperous economies. 
Dollar-bankrupt France and Italy, for example, with their Mar- 
shall Plan satellite governments, are collapsing as markets for 
American products. 

Hence the opportunity for increased foreign trade, and hence 
hundreds of thousands of additional American jobs, depend on 
settling the “cold war” and getting down to some mutually profit- 
able trade agreements with the anti-imperialist sector of the world 


led by the Soviet Union. 


»> 


The “cold war merely harms our economy, while it can’t stop 
the prosperous forward march of the economies of the anti-impé: 
rialist nations. This is recorded in the fact that the Soviet Union 
has recently signed agreements to increase Soviet-Bulgarian trade 
by 20 percent this year over 1945, to increase trade with Poland 
by 35 percent and with Czechoslovakia by more than 45 percent. 

Meanwhile, the loss of jobs through the Marshall Plan is 
dramatized by the maritime situation. ERP czar) Paul G. Hoffman 
goes merrily along with his project to throw 10,000 American ‘sea- 
- men out of work by shipping all Marshall Plan bulk cargoes in 
foreign-flag ships, because it’s more profitable! | 

So the laid-off Chrysler, Ford and Kaiser-Frazer workers got 
the real smell behind Walter Reuther’s cry: “You have to get all 
the way in with the Marshall Plan —or else, >| eal. |, 
~ Supporting’ the’ Marshall Plan ‘medns’ supporting growing ‘lay- 
‘offs and unemployment in the U.S.A, 


4 


Marshall Plan ‘Boom’? | 


DETROIT. — “First — wages enough t 0 live on; second — company-paid pensions to 
retire on.” That's the reply of the progressive steering committee at the Ford Rouge plant 
to Local 600 President Tommy Thompson’s much-publicized call for an industry-wide pen- 


UAW GM Sub-Council Seeks 
National Conference on Issues 


sion plan. 

Although he called for a con- 
ference on pensions throughout 
the industry, Thompson so far has 
by-passed the local membership 
on this question. His own stand 
is vague —and ry 
does not men- eanttii Mg 


tion by whom 


dent Walter 
Reuther has 
named a $100 
figure but—The 
Michigan 
Worker has now 
learned that 
neither Thompson nor Reuther is 
thinking of a wholly employer- 
financed retirement fund — which 
the workers want and need. 

The Reuther idea is to pressure 
the 8Ist Congress to, double the 
present Old Age and Survivors’ In- 
surance which averages $25 a 


the pensions 
should be paid (| | 
and _  adminis- , es 
tered. | @ 
UAW _presi- he 


fmonth and then to get the auto 


bosses to apply whatever wage 
boost they might concede this year 
to a fund for the other $50 of the 
$100 pension. 

* 
THIS WOULD stifle bargaining 
for any 1949 wage increases—de- 
spite the growing rank-and-file in- 
sistence on the need for at least 
another 30 cents. 
The progressives, in a leaflet, 
agree that “every Ford worker 
wants security in his old age and 
the protection of hospitalization 
and sick benefit insurance.” 
But they insist that the wage 
boost must come first to “eat and 
pay rent NOW.” Then, they say, 
Ford workers should: 
“Fight for a program of social 
security demands—paid for by the 
company and not by the workers.” 
A similar position was adopted 
by the membership of Plymouth 
Local 51. Their resolution called 
for $100-a-month federal pensions 
after 60—or, failing that, $100 a 
month after 62 paid by manage- 
ment from a $20-per-car fund to 
be set aside. A committee of older 
workers from each department, 
headed by Local president Frank 


DETROIT- — Delegates to the 
UAW-GM sub-council in Detroit, 
representing 30,000 workers from 
15 locals, have asked UAW presi- 
dent Walter Reuther to convene 
a meeting of shop delegates from 
all GM plants in the nation to dis- 


| cuss issues affecting 250,000 work- 


ers. 

This. plea from the country is 
biggest group of GM_ workers 
backs up a similar demand from 
Chevrolet and Fisher locals in 
Flint. 


Issues stirring GM workers are 
vu 


the threat of a 3-cent wage cut in 
March; continuing speedup in the 
plants as the new models start rol- 
ling; unsolved grievances and an 
almost unanimous feeling for the 
elimination of the so-called “ém- 
partial” umpire in GM. 


The wage issue in GM is giving 


Reuther nightmares as the rest of 
the union (750,000 members) pre- 
pares to enter negotiations for 
wage boosts. The escalator wage 
cutting agreement agreed to by 
Reuther in GM threatens a wage 


as the cost of living index drops. | 
we 


p—_ 


Danowski, is developing the cam- 


paign on this. 
* 


THE ‘NEED for Chrysler Corp. 
employes (like Ford workers) to 
take local initiative on the pen- 
sion matter—before contemplating 
anything so grandiose as Thomp- 
son's industry-wire conference—was 
becoming more evident. A news 
release from Chrysler Local 230 in 
California indicated that the cor- 
poration has launched a policy of 
firing workers arbitrarily when 
they reach the age of 65. 
Chrysler tried this in 1946 but 
was stopped cold by threat of a 
nationwide strike. 

The whole stress by the Reuth- 
er leadership on pensions (not even 
on employer-paid pensions) thrusts 
aside the growing drive down be- 
low for better conditions right 
now. 

The Ford progressives see grow- 
ing unemployment as a major con- 
cern of auto workers now. That is 
why they combine their emphasis 
on a 30-cent increase to meet the 
cost of living with a demand for 


“the 30 hour week without reduc- 
tion in pay—to provide protection 
against lay-offs and speed-ups.” 

* 


REUTHER now sees the grow- 
ing economic crisis as a reason to 
sott-pedal wage demands (alleged- 
ly not needed because of dropping 
prices) in favor of pensions. 

Strangely enough, last year his 
main argument for a wage boost 
was precisely that it was needed 
to offset a coming depression. And 
of course there is the fact that be- 
fere the Portland CIO Convention 
Reuther admitted that a 43-cent 
wage increase was needed to re- 
store the real wages of 1944. 


In criticizing Reuther and the 


Local 600 executive for belittling 
the crying need of the workers for 
a wage increase, the Ford pro- 
gressives pointed out that, accord- 
ing to a December 1948 survey, 
“Ford workers are spending from 
15 percent to 35. percent more 
money than they are making just 
for food, rent, clothing and the 
poorest essentials of decent liv- 
ing. , 


DETROIT.—Only 400 workers 
are now employed at F. L. Jacobs, 
a shop manufacturing auto parts 
and accessories, where 900 were 
working last January. The wash- 
ing machine job has been moved 


out. The plant in Detroit nor- 


EMPLOYMENT CUT IN HALF AT F. L. JACOBS 


mally employs some 800. 

The big layoff has been espe- 
cially tough on engineers.. Four 
are now working instead of 30. 
Seniority is down to ‘38 in the 
toolroom with only nine of 3l 
workers still on the job. | 


theads off the line, put them into 


Last Liftin 


By William Allan 
DETROIT.—How long do you 
think you could last on a job if you 
had to lift 56,080 pounds in 7% 
hours? Well Ceolar Wheclock, 38 
years old, husky and strong, stuck 
it out for four months in the Ca- 
dillaec Motor Car Co., but was 
forced to give up and leave the 
plant practically a cripple. 


on was the cylinder block head. 
He had to chip the heads with a 
12-pound air hammer and chisel. 
He lifted the 80 pound cylinder 


a rack, chipped them, lifted them 
back onto the line, then picked up 
another. 

He lifted ‘fifty cylinder blocks an 
hour off the line and put them 


back. He did that for 74hours a 
day, making a total of 56,080 
pounds a day that this Negro 
worker lifted. | iss at be 


The job that Wheelock worked |. 


Wheelock went to his foreman 


How Long Do You Think You’ 


g 28 Tons 


A Day? 


|whose name is Floyd and asked 


him to get a committeeman from 
the union so he could get a trans- 
fer, being physically unable to con- 
tinue this man-killing job any 
longer. Under the UAW-GM con- 
tract a worker can’t take up a beef 
directly with the union committee- 
man. He must rely on the fore- 
man. 

Wheelock waited and waited, 
but no committeeman came. Sick 
wracked with pain in his arms, legs 
and back, Wheelock was forced to 
leave the plant as he could not 
keep up with the line. 

He is now marked by the com- 
pany as a “voluntary quit,” denied 
unemployment compensation and 
is absolutely penniless. He is a 
malaria victim and suffers periodic 
recurrences. 

Dr. Knox, Wheelock’s physician 
recommended sevéral months ago 


‘in a letter Wheelock handed to 
‘to the foreman that he be given’ 


lighter work. The work was break- 


ing down this workers body 
physically and it was only a mat- 
ter of time till he would collapse 
and perhaps seriously injure him- 
self. 

Wheelock worked for the Ca- 
dillac Motor Co. for five years, but 
today he is unable to obtain a job 
anywhere. Mounting layoffs have 
sent thousands to employment of- 
fices of factories here and Wheel- 


ock is only one of many seeking . 


work. 
Dave Miller, president of Ca- 
dillac Local 22, has taken up 


Wheelock’s case and is attempting > 


to g*t him back into the plant at 
some fighter job. 

Another Negro worker now 
lifts 56,080 pounds a day on 
Wheelock’s former job and the 
news in the department is that he 
is “ready to quit.” What the union 
shop committee is doing about this 


man-killing ; type . of work. is: not >; 


known at present. 
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Wallace J. Murphy dictates eviction notices to a secretary from his sickbed. Rev. Murphy, former 
president of the National Association of Property Owners, set the example by personally handling 
eviction notices to tenants of his 18 apartment b uildings. 


New Democracies Ahead; 


Marshal 


By Arnold Sroog 


Establishment of the Economic 


Council for Mutual 


lized Countries Lag 


Aid (ECMA) by the Soviet 


Union and the Eastern European democracies marks a first step in the basic shift in eco- 


nomic strength that is taking place in Europe. 
economies earmarked as suppliers © 


of raw materials for the industrial- 
ized capitalist nations of western 
Europe, the Eastern Democracies 
have now embarked decisively on 
the road toward industrialization 
and already stand on their own eco- 
nomic feet as sovereign nations. 
While this basic shift has begun -in 
Eastern Europe a similar shift, but 
in reverse, has begun in Western 
Europe, where under the impact of 
the Marshall Plan these nations 
are now being relegated to a semi- 
colonial status by the Wall Street 
monopolies. 

A study of postwar economic 
trends in both sectors of European 
economy confirms this analysis, re- 
vealing that since the start of the 
Marshall Plan western economies 
have stopped expanding and at 
some points have begun to de- 
cline, while Eastern economies 
show steady gains. 


- Purpose of the ECMA is, firstly, 
to consolidate the gains made by 


these nations since the end of the 


war and, secondly, to accelerate 


their expansion through closer in-' 


tegration of their economies, mu- 
tually strengthening weak spots 
and pooling their resources to a 
greater degree so as to speed the 
construction program for new in- 
dustries. 


. The increase in trade which 
will result from this agreement is 
bound to have a stimulating effect 
on the economies of all six nations 
and will result in further improve- 
ments in the living standards of 
the peoples of this vast area in an 
extremely short period. 

* 


SOME STATISTICS on eco- 
nomic trends -since 1945 tell the 
story dramatically. 


THE SOVIET UNION: Second 
only to the U.S. in industrial out- 
put, the USSR’s Socialist economy 
forms the heart of the ECMA and 
is the guarantee of its success. In 


the war against Hitler Germany | 
the USSR suffered by far the 


greatest damages of any belliger- 
ent, totalling 679 billion rubles, 
approximately $128,000,000,000 
at prewar prices. lis major sources 


of coal and iron were occupied} percent increase 


and ruined, much of its machine 
tool industry destroyed by _ the 
Nazis. 

Yet since the end of the war 
the Soviet Union has annually in- 
creased -its total industrial output 
by more than 20 percent—a stag- 
gering, amount for a nation whose 
Output was already at a level suf- 
_ ficient to smash ‘the German war 
machine. Its rate of increase from 
the end of the war to now has 
gone up as production mounted; 
whereas it gained 20 percent in 


e 


Formerly semi-colonial in nature, their 


cent in 1948 over 1947. Last year 
saw Soviet production reach a rate 
17 percent above that of 1940, the 
top pre-war year of Soviet eco- 
nomy. 

At the same time this produc- 
tive increase was not only for re- 
construction, as statistics show that 
consumer industries right down 
the line have matched gains with 
capital construction, attesting to a 
considerable improvement in liv- 


ing standards. 2 
* 


THE NEW DEMOCRACIES: 
In 1947 Bulgarian industrial out- 
put was 57 percent above pre-war 
totals and with the economic plan 
calling for a 36 percent increase 
last year, output at the end_ of 
the first six months was actually 
36.7 percent higher. A five-year 
plan (1949-1953) is bemg drawn 
up with the announced intention 
of changing Bulgaria from a 
“backward agrarian country into 
an advanced industrial - agrarian 
country.” | | 

Poland, ~ which suffered _ex- 
tremely from war devastation, 
shows the most dramatic progress 
in Eastern Europe. Industrial out- 
put there is 30 percent higher 
than in the peak pre-war year of 
1938 and still going up at an ex- 
tremely rapid rate: Increases for 
1948: over 1947 in the following 
in‘Justries are typical: coal, 18 

fcent; iron and stéel 33 and 23 
percent; nitrates, 30 percent; loco- 
m)tives, I5 percent; cotton tex- 
tis, 37 percent; woolen textiles, 
3 percent; silk :textiles, 58° per- 
cent; paper, 22 percent; cigarettes, 
49 percent. 


1946 over 1945, it gained 27 per-standards, 


they have improved 
profits. 

All these countries—Great Brit- 
ain, France, Italy and Belgium— 
showed gains from 1945-1947, al- 
though at a much. slower rate than 
Eastern Europe. However, since 
the onset of the Marshall Plan 


and, in France. Italy and Belgium. 


coincident with the expulsion of 


the Communists from the gqvern- 
ments, their -economies entered a 
period of declining output. 

In Britain, for example, the in- 
dex of industrial output stood at 
121 in November, 1947 (1946 
output is 100), which was five per- 
cent above top pre-war figures. 
However, in 1948 the index never 
again reached this level. 

In France the industrial index 
for May, 1948, was 118 (with 1938 
as 100), but: was 11 percent below 
the peak year of 1929. France in 
1938 was still in the grip of the 
economic crisis. But in June of last 
year the index dropped to 114, 


‘to 106 in July, to 97°in August 


and in October was estimated at 
92. Thus in the. first four months 
of the application of the Marshall 
Plan, the industrial index dropped 
22 points. | 

Belgium: was eight percent be- 
hind 1929 in the first half of 1948, 
and, while statistics are not avail- 
able, has since’ then experienced a 
considerable recession: 

Italy is still worse, output never 
having reached pre-war levels. 
having obtained 72 percent of 
1939 output in October, 1947, and 
declining steadily since then. 


inaugural address is to muscle 
colonial preserves in South Africa. 


At a press conference last Fn- 
day, Thomas K. Fineletter, ECA 
chief in Britain, revealed that the 
U. S. was financing and providing 
technicians for surveys in British 
colonial Africa. These surveys are 
for the purpose of getting strategic 
raw materials needed by the U. S., 
he said, but they will also provide 
the sort of information needed by 
American investors. 


administrator, told the same press 
conference that there :- “was no. 
great enthusiasm” among Ameri- 
cans for investments in Britain and 
other Marshall Plan countries. 
“But fer investments in colonial 


areas, he added, “there is much 
more enthusiasm.” 


ECA roving ambassador Averill 
Harriman supplied the information 
that under the European Recovery 
Program, Truman’s plan to exploit 
undeveloped areas can proceed 
without special legislation” Five 
of the ERP countries — Britain, 
France, .Holland, Belgium and 
Portugal—have colonial empires, 
he said, and under the ERP Act, 
“we can go full steam ahead in 
the undeveloped areas of these 
five countries. 


_ Fineletter gave as an example 
the completion of the gap in the 
Cape to Cairo Railroad, an am- 
bitinvs but unfinished undertaking 
of British capitalism. A survey 
finaiced and staffed by the U. S. 
is already under way on this proj- 
ect, he said. are 
WHILE THERE have been 
discussions about projects in: the 
Far East, Finletter said, the only. 
concrete developments so far are 
in Africa, where ECA loans have 
been granted for specific projects. 


Finletter gave credit to the 
American experts for the develop- | 
ment of.a drug which makes catt 
immune. to. the: disease caused by 


‘the bite of the tse-tse fly. The 


prevalence of this fly has been a 


‘major deterrent to the growth of 


the stock raising industry across 


‘the central belt of Afriea, and the 


discovery of this formula will 
enormously multiply the potential 
wealth of this already wealthy 
continent. | 

One would easily make a mis- 
take if he exaggerated the contra- 
dictions between American and 
British capitalists. But contradic- 


Czechoslovakia has almost See 


doubled {ts industrial output since 
the war's end, its total product 
last year was 11 percent above 
1937, the nodal year. Some fig- 
ures tell the story:' machine tool 
output increased 9 percent over 
1947; electric motors, 35 percent; 
locomotives, 60 percent; motor 
vehicles, 70 percent, - agricultural 
machines, 31 pereent. A five-year 
‘plan (1949-1953) envisages a 57 

In output over 
194s. | aut : 

Similar results are reported from 
Hungary and Romania, both in- 
creasing their output considerably 
above pre-war figures and elevat- 
ing the poogtes living standards. 


WESTERN EUROPE: Here the 


sources confirming that these na- 
tions are in a period of economic 
stagnation, with decline begin- 
ning in key sectors ofthe econo-: 
mies. Instead of improving living, 


process is in reverse with all| See =. 
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frica Grab by 
Wall Street Gets 
Truman Backin 


| b F. Hall ae 
a rae ASHINGTON.-One of the first objectives of the 


“bold new program” proclaimed by President Truman in his 


into Britain’s hitherto private 


©— 


Howard Bruce, deputy ECA| § : 


St. Louis, Mo., high 00 
student’ Grace Yuriko Oshima, 
born in U. S. of Japanese parents, 
has refused to enter contest 
sponsored by the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, term- 
ing the organization's attitude to- 
ward minorities “undemocratic.” 


especially important if they come 
to a focus in Africa. 

When this writer was in London 
a year ago, talk of African develop- 
ment was widespread. British off 
cials and businessmen conceived 
of that rich and undeveloped con- ~ 
tinent as a new imperialist hunting 
ground which would compensate 
for the loss of India; Burma, and 
other sectors of the empire slipping 
from their grasp. The exploitation 
of Africa was the chief slogan of 
Sir Oswald Moseley’s Black Shirt 
Party and was later assimilated by 
the Labor Government. 


BUT INASMUCH as the British 


ybankers are short. of the capital 


necessary fox intensive develo 
ment of Africa, Wall Street, ably 
represented by Harriman, Finletter 
and Bruce, is in a strong position 
to demand “joint” exploitation of 
the British: African colonies. The 
British, at the moment, cannot 
refuse, even though they undoubt- 
edly realize that when the lion 
lies down with the lamb, only the 
lion will live to rise again. — 
Truman’s offer to aid “the im- 
provement and growth of unde- 
veloped areas” as presented in 
point four, mainly offered “tech- 
nical assistance.” The deliberate 
deceit of the phrase is exposed in 
the Anglo-American negotiations 
on Africa, because it is not any 
lack of technical skills which slows 
down British exploitation of the 


= | vast-continent. 


To reporters last F riday, Harri- 
man talked almost as frankly ‘as 


if his audience were felfow bank- 


ers. Under point four, he said, we 
will develop the production of 
minerals and other raw materials 
in the colonial areas. “Europe 
needs them and, of course, we 
need them very badly,” he added. 
Further, such projects will pro- 
vide “new outlets for manufac- 
— goods” and “new sources of 
ply. 

“ECA funds can be appropriate- 
ly.used in the development of 


| dependent areas, as well as for the 
development of strategic materials 


of which the world is in short 
supply and which we are depend- 
ent on,” he said. . 

“When the sun is shining 
private capital comes out,” sai 
Harriman. When bankers get con- 
fidence in. the political stability of 


the dependen ar “ivestm 
will flow.” ~ aie “a 
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Bi-Racial 
Teen Club 
Raid Hit 


DETROIT.—The recent raid by 
id* members of Toy’s police de- 
partment plus one fire inspec or 
upon Club Sudan—a _ wholesome, 
inter-racial, teen-age dance hali— 
has brought new condemnation of 
the police by Detroit citizenry. 


Storming into the teen-age club » - 


UE in St. Joe Leads Off -~ 
Organization of Jobless 


cath i a — Three hun-;® 4 « 
ed g@unemployed were ex- tt : “WHEEL OF CHANCE Set Sights for | 
oe Hall here Fhursday, Feb. 3, pb : | 
and to meet each Thursday as tl | 
Twin City Unemployed ead AS CROOKED AS ROULETTE 800 New Subs 
at 11:20 p.m., Mary Hunter, hecd 


pected to map local action at 
Alrea i 7s : 
ready the Council has written By Carl Winter 
(Chairman, Michigan Communist Party) By f ” 27 
of the women-police and Inspec;or 


a letter to Gov. G. Mennen Wil- 
liams ee liberalization of 
unempioyment compensation; re-|- : ' 
minding him of his $35-a-week idan wa " ies Pacts, a9 seen by a Detroiter, about what. DETROIT. — Filled with the|Heidt of the first precinct, - sent 
campaign promise; urging public is going on m the federal courtroom in New - York victory spirit, the Michigan Dis- a ae oo scurrying through 
works and immediate relief for| Where the 12 Communist national committeemen are facing! trict of the Communist Party, an- the crowd of dancing teen-agcrs 
the needy; seeking passage of| . . ep ea sO ig “~~ {to pick: out all the white you: g 
FEPC and repeal of the Bonine-| tial for their political views and teachings. nounced it will seek 800 more subs }ladies and eject them from the 

Tripp, Hutchinson and Callahan It should be remembered that at this stage of the proceedings, for The Worker by Feb. 27. premises. | gee 
laws. the accused are not yet on trial. Instead, the government has The sub campaign, just com-| The 14 white girls in the Club 
At the first meeting held at the been ee eh woe eg the pre who charge that the Grand pleted, which brought in 1,200/were rudely ordered to produce 
Jury whieh indicted us, and all the juries in | subs, saw Michigan outstrip all evidence they were over 17 yexrs 


call of CIO Electrical Workers : cong amp 
Local 931 on Jan. 27, Adolph this court district have been packed as a result ‘ of age. 
of the corrupt and illegal system established other sections of the country by This was produced since it is 
several weeks. 


Wesner, carpenter, was elected a yp 

chairman; Frank Voit, vice-chair- by chief judge Kn _ / ee | aig | required to gain admittance to ( e 

man and Acy Hamilton, recording The} systematic packing of juries in th As a starter, the Dearborn sec-|Club. Nevertheless all the gris 

secretary. 1 ace > ae aot her ear! at oo tion which encompasses the area/ were roughly ordered to get their 
parent to the naked eye that they are the spc- of the giant River Rouge Ford coats and get out. 


. ‘i e cial organs of a privileged class. But the de- A. ; : : 
. : & lant ith 65.000 orkers,|.. score of witnesses heard po- 
Michiganders fense attorneys have put a strong spotlight o:: pian wi ¥ bi lice-women ask the girls why they 
T Vi i . b I] 
O Visit Feb. tl. 


the facts, much to the discémfort and dis brought in 100 new subs to start | 
: )_ the : | couldn't find white boy friends. 
pleasure of the presiding judge, Harold R. Me- off the drive for the 800. Several of the protesting girls we:e 
~ Capitol Rally 
DETROIT—The Michigan dele- 


aon“: maps and. charts, submitted in eyid me a = A leading trade unionist frota;taken to Police Headquariers 
show that the “wheel of chance” by which jthe Press Steel Building came to| where they ,, Were lectured on not. 
juries are ‘supposed to be picked operates strangely like a crooked |@ Ford meeting with 25 subs. He hebde” sad |. oo! ae — J 
| roulette wheel. Out of the hundreds of thousands of eligible cit- | was inkmediately awarded a copy social aieies eet) nemnme 
izens, only a . oo. _ vP = and com to a = pe of Fighting, Words, the book that m 
jury service. nd .aimost ali of these come from the homes of | : 
gation to the Feb. 11-12 People’s the rich and the areas where Negroes and Jews are excluded. tells the N. id of 25 years of the ATTEMPTING a crude cover- 
Assembly in Washington will be What would the average Detroiter think of being brought ‘to Daily, Wogker. : up for this bald attempt to break 
feted at a gala send-ofi Tues., Feb. trial before a jury of Grosse Pointers? How much stock would Every subgetter who obtains 12;up an inter-racial social affair, a 
8, 8 pm., at Shiloh Baptist anvl hada sslndomieh uti the! oll bj f mre i or more subs to the Michigan fire inspector announced the pi..ce 
Church, 557 Benton. y, wae Pp © Ses [OF ON Mdictment ARAMST | Wy alae gets a free copy of Fight-| “45 grossly overcrowded”, 2-:d 
A local sponsoring committee, 
representative of church, fraternal, 
trade union and civic groups, is or- 
ganizing a sizeable delegation from 
Detroit. — 
Sponsors include the Reverends 


‘ 
q Oe % rae ee “A pe eat, «vel 9.» " e i. ie 4 md ¥ Sa! act a a i - 4 em % . 9 gia . “ wry bbe oe ¥ . pee — 
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to Howard Fast, noted novelist,; In addition, the owners had a 


‘What kind of justice could a Ford foundry worker expect |- s| tle Knchh eleeede) I b authorities rejected the offer of 
from a jury that had been screened so as to keep off anyone living i es a i eT ee en and a Howard Pyle, club 
in the Negro area of Detroit’s lower East Side? Or what could a |°US® “° P rata L oe op Ap and oe 80 
eduk Mabel Mitchell, circulation|Patrons since it was obvious tie 
dge or Plymouth worker expect of a jury that excluded all | _ anager, announced that the 800|number was well under the 300 
residents of predominantly Polish Hamtramck? new subscriptions will be presented | limit. 

Coleman, T § Boone and John Yet this is exactly the kind of juries turned up year after year 

Miles; Lloyd Churchman, grand 

master of the Motor City Elks. 

Alex Cottledge, leader of the Ma- 

sons, Jack Raskin of the Civil 

Rights Congress and Coleman 


Young of the Progressive Party, 
who is acting as secretary 

He can be reached at WO- 
5-0697. 


in New York by the rigged system in operation here which we are 
now challenging. We have already shown that over 48 percent 
of the jurors come from the “silk - stocking” area of one Con- 
gressienal District. And by contrast, no more than 2 percent come 
from the Negro ghetto Harlem, and less than 4 percent from the 
Jewish lower East Side. i 

Little wonder that the capitalist press and courts try to sup- 
press our protest. But all the more reason that we confidently 
expect workingmen and women everywhere to rally to our side. 


when he speaks at Schiller Hall, | 
Sunday, Feb. 27, 3 p.m., on 25 
years of the Daily Worker. 

Fast will present the prizes to 
the outstanding subgetters. A 
goal of 200 subscriptions a week, 
said Miss Mitchell, Ras been set, 
with the drive already keeping 
I pace with the weekly goal. 


Daily Worker 
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DAILY WORKER STAND 
Northwest Corner 


MICHIGAN and GRISWOLD 


hour, K-F demand—154. 
hour, K-F demand—160. 
K-F demand—201. 

hour, K-F demand—169-170. 


- Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
} TRY OUR SPECIALTIES 


© ‘Borsht 


lst Branch 
2934 YEMANS 


© Golubtsi 


DETROIT WORKINGMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


hour, K-F demand—200. 
mand—160. - 


© Nalesniki 
3 ers fired two weeks ago. 


SPOTLIGHT ON SPEEDUP: 
HERE ARE K-F’S PLANS 


~ WILLOW RUN. — The Kaiser-Frazer Co. announced that it 
would seek to increase production in its press shop. On the same 
| day the Reuther-controlled United Auto Workers 
| the Spotlight, here challenged the — Worker and the Michigan 


Worker to prove the existence of s 
The company’s proposed new standards of. production follow: 
Hood line—Hamilton 900 ton—past production 80 to 100 per 
Roof top—clearing 1,500 ton—past production 80 to 100 per 
Rear % panel—clearing 600 ton—past production 100 per hour, 
RH and LH fender—clearing 600 ton—past production 100 per 
Center pillar RH and LH—clearing 600 ton—past production 

100 per hour, K-F demand—190.. 

Rear floor pan—Hamilton 900 ton—past production 100 per — 

Upper cowl—clearing—past production 100 per hour, K-F de- 

The red-baiting editors of Spotlight and the local union leaders, 


who also have red-baited, refused to back a demand for a 30-hour 
week at 40 hours pay to save the jobs of 3,500 Kaiser-Frazer work- 


al newspaper, 


up in the shop. 


© Vareniki 


General Re pairs 


® GAS ®@ OFL 


Read Service Brake Service 
Collision Bumping 
Yainting Undereeating 


GEORGE POSEN’ 


2nd Branch 
9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


™ SERVICE 


For social gatherings, dances, 
weddings, meetings, ete.— 
first see 


Mirror Ballroom 
2940 Woodward 


a 
_ 252. E. Palmer — TR 2-6752. ; 
cE -. a - at = | 


Painting - Decorating 8308— 12th St., cer. Virginia Pk. 
: : Phone TR 3-9887 
Interior - Exterior — 


Life of the Party, by Elizabeth ~ 


mechanical counter and_ ticket 
stub check of attendance which 
the raiders refused to look at. 


When the daily press the :-ext 
day took up the false cry that 
Club Sudan was a “horrendous 
fire trap,’ people wondered why 
only white ten-agers were ejecied. 

Incensed at this -heavy-handed 
k‘gotry, 35 teen-agers accompanied 
Mr. Pile to Police Headquarters 
the next dav to protest. — 

They told the cops that if tiie 


organize a,arge inter-racial d2nce 
on the steps of the City Hell. 
Members of the noted Paul Wil- 
liams Band, who were present, 
promised the band would coe 
from their N.Y. engagement {to 
p:ay on the steps free.ef char-e. 


* 


ON MONDAY, Judge John D. 
Watts, after upbraiding the fire 
inspector for sloppy counting, js- 
sued a face-saving verdict for the 
Police Depariment to check on 
over-crowding for the next 30 days. 

Continuing to harass the Club, 
police. women sent two more 
white teen-agers to the police sta- 


‘$tion on another evening. 


The Young Progressives of 
| America, in a statement protestiig 
the police Ku-Klux action at t:e 
Club, stated that at least one prom- 
finent establishment. told its rep- 
resentatives he. could not allow 
them to hold* social gatherings 
there because police told him they 
would ‘close his - place if inter- 


Gurley Flynn, appears in the 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday. 


Daily Worker three times weekly, | 


racial social gatherings took place 
there. 


oN ND 
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Club were closed down they would — 


| 5546 Michigan at Junction 


2660 GRATIOT Fl 1124 


JESSE PARRISH 
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Justify Attack 
By Students on 
Negro Youth 


FLINT. — 


week. 
At issue was the police-incited 
beating of young Communists | 


who hed distributed leaflets on 
the case of the 12 at Central me 
School. 


‘The Commission actually prais- 
ed the police and school author- 
ities who at the very least—had not 
stopped youngsters from ‘acting in 
a “storm troop” fashion against 
the Communists. — , 

it went further: a_ report 
adonted unanimously advised 
parents of youngsters who were 
injured in the rumpus that they 
could take legal action against the 
Negro Communist youth leader, 
Bo'v1 Baxter. 4 

The report accepted ‘the cops 

Own one-sided 
their actions and accused the 
young Communists of violating the 


civil rights of others by forcing 


leaflets on them! 
* 


THIS report was adopted by a 
commission, a majority of whose 
members were elected with labor 
backing. It was defended most 
hotly by Commissioner Robert 
Carter. a reputed Troszkyite, who! 
is candidate for president of the 
A. C. Sparkplug local. - 


Carter praised school ptincipa! 


Florence Riddell who had _ told’! 
students through the public ad- 
dress svstem not to take leaflets. | 

Their attitude was challenged 
be Charles Mitchell, chairman of 
the local Cvil Rights Congress. 


H* reminded chant that similar, 


hoodlum attacks when the -CIO 
was first being -organized were 
overcome by the trade union 
movement. 

Youn Boxter himself denied the 
“ridicnlous” charge that he had 
forced leaflets en. anvone, and 
pointed out that he had been the 
victim—not the initiator--of an at- 
tack. It was pure luck, he said, 


that a race riot had not resulted. | © 


* 


JACK WHITE, Saginaw Val- 
lev organizer of the Communist 
Party, put one question to the 
commissioners: Would they guar- 
antee that the Communist Party 
—a legal party—enjoy the same 


party’ 

Carter undertook to reply. 
While all for civil rights, he said, 
were there to be any anti-Com- 
munist incidents at the plants, “I 


Hoodiumism was 
encouraged at a meeting of 
Flint’s City Commission last 


|tion planned by Williams is a state 


“investigation” of 


~ Flint Authorities OK ® 
~ Hoodlum Violence 


he favors new taxes of $61,000, 


Gov. Williams’ Tax Plan 
Easy on Corporations 


LANSING. — While the State of Michigan hoards 91 
million dollars, Democratic Governor “Soapy” Williams says 


000 annually. He has already 


gasoline taxes. 

Meanwhile, Williams is on rec- 
ord as proposing $9,000,000 for so- 
cial legislation cut of a budget of 
$290,000,000. 

This constitutes only 3 percent 
of the budget and covers housing, 
aid to the mentally sick, blind, old 
age, unemployed and welfare re- 
ief. 

One of the forms of new taxa- 


Cena 


income tax..He has not made any 
public statements favoring a grad- 
uated income tax, advocated for 
years by labor and progressives as 
a form of taxation based on abiitv 
to pay. 


¥ 
- NOR HAS Williams made any 
mention of placing new taxes on 
the profit-swollen monopolies of 
Michigan. Rather, a cabal of Re- 
vublicans and Democrats have 
been instructed as a committee to 
ride herd on hundreds of small 
businessmen to see that they turn 
in prover collections on the state 
sales taxes. 
At present Michigan is one state 
that has no income tax on _corpora- 


dressing a petition to Mayor Van 


They ask restoration of the pre- 
war 35-hour work week and 11 


tee the war) and for salaries equal 


am a better runner than I am a 
fighter.” 


to those received by Wayne County 
workers. 


UPW Members 
Asking Raise 


DETROIT. — The State Labor 
Mediation Board has beiore it peti-' 
tions asking a $50 monthly raise 
for public workers at the Lapeer 
State Home, Goldwater Siate 
Home, Howell T. B. Sanitorium, 
Kalamazoo State Hospital, Kal- 
kaska State Highway Carage and|* 
unlicensed personnel of the State 
Ferries. 

Signed. by a majority of work- 
ers affected, the petitions were 
filed under provisions of the Hut- 
chinson Act and should be acted 
n “forthwith.” 


The State Civil Service Com- 
mission to date has ignored the 
request for a $50 monthly raise 

made by the CIO Public Workers 
in August. 

City employes are seeking wage 
and hour adjustments and are ad- 


Antwerp and Common Council. 


given his consent to an increase in® 


faced robbery approved by the 


Communist leaders. 


country are afraid of the working 
people, © 
reason for the trial and noise now.” 


“history shows that Hitler started 
by persecuting and imprisoning 
the Communists. But that was only 
the beginning. It wasn’t long and 
the same union people who had 
looked the other way or even 
agreed with jailing the Commu- 
nists — they, 
Hitler and the unions destroyed.” 


tion profits, but it does have sales, 
cigarettes and gasoline tax which 
hit the average worker the heavi- 
est. During the recent election 
campaign Williams made many 
high-sounding promises about fa- 
voring taxation based on ability to 
pay. 

Searching through tax laws for 
corporations in Michigan and one 
finds that all that corporations pay 
is a fee to, operate their business. 


The utility monopolies are doing 
well here under the new Governor. 
Early in January, approval of a 
$7,259,000 annual rate increase 
was granted to the Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co. by. the Michigan 
Public Service Commission. 

T he boost was the third granted 
publié utilities in two months. In 
December, Michigan Bell Tele- 


phone Co. was allowed to raise its} 


rates by $8,200,000 and two weeks 
ago the Detroit Edison Co. won 
$13,080,000 in additional charges. 
* 

“SOAPY” heir to $3,000,000 
from the Menen shaving soap mil- 
lions in 1950, said that he was 
“disturbed by the trend.” 


Mass indignation -at this bare- 


Public Service Commission, came 
from the workers and their families 
who have to pay the bulk of this 
hoist in rates. Several cities have 
taken steps to halt the increase. 


nm a en a 


Boatin Letter Bares 


Motive in Trial of 12 


DEARBORN.—Ford Facts, or- 
gan of UAW Local 600, featured 
a letter to the editor from Paul 
Boatin, Motor Building committee- 
man, protesting the trial of the 12 


“The rich and powerful in this 
“That's the 


Boatin wrote. 


He reminded Ford workers that 


too, were jailed by 


—— 


paid holidays (both promised for 


Howard Fast will speak at 
the Michigan Worker’s first 
birthday rally at Schiller Hall, 


Sunday afternoon, Feb. 27. 
Don't miss him! | 


DESPERATION RESULTS FROM BIG LAY-OFFS 


MICHIGAN 


<a 2 AUTOTOWN ALLEY] 


cial oY THE OLD-TIMER 


STILL WAITING 


wis WEEKS have now gone by and still no word from 
Gov. Williams calling for repeal of the Bonine-Tripp 
and Hutchinson anti-labor acts. 
& oe «* 
Tommy Thompson, president of Ford Local 600 wrote in 
the Jan. 22 issue of Ford Facts: 
“Williams is truly a people’s governor.” 
+ 


we 


a 
STATE OF THE UNION 


As-the date for local elections draws nearer, Lee (Loudspeaker) 
Romano, VP of Local 600 and a renegade from Communism, grows | 
more jittery. He can be seen every day at the local union head- 
quarters popping one super-vitamin pill after another into his mouth. 


Ad a a 


Auto union progressives, who once had some hope for Doug 
Frazer, one time prexy of De Soto local, should know this: he’s 
now on Norm Matthews staff in the east side region of Detroit. 
He also helped kill a resolution at a recent De Soto local meeting - 
protesting the threatened Reuther grab of Plymouth local. 

His ears seem to grow larger and larger when he’s around 


progressives, é - : 
Scott Wigle, of the Ford Motor Co. News Bureau, has been 
meietoned to New Orleans, generally known as the Siberia of the 


Ford empire. 
° * «e 


Note to Emil Mazey, bringing you up to date on what's been 
happening while you were in Europe knifing the World Federation . 
of Trade Unions: | 

Sen. Karl Mundt, onus of the fascist Mundt-Nixon bill, 
pulled out all stops in praising Norman Thomas (you've heard of 
him, haven’t you, Emil?). Mundt spoke to the big business boys 
of the Detroit Economic Club and gushed with praise about “my 
good friend Norman.” 

Speaking of Norman, here’s another bit of news you may have 
missed. Danton Walker, N: Y. columnist for the Detroit Free Press, 
says Thomas may go to work for a big New York concern as per- 
sonnel director. 
| If auto workers want to know which of their top officers 
roughed it up with each other a couple of weeks ago in the sacred 
confines of the international office they might. asked Richard T. 
Gosser. 

More than 2,000 attended the UAW education conference a 
couple of weeks ago in Milwaukee. It was there that Reuther made 
his big pitch about pensions and soft-pedaling of wages. | 

When the panel on pensions at the parley convened less than 
100 delegates showed a4 | S 

«e * 

In spite of the frantic efforts of Victor Reuther at that confer- 
ence, the -questions of wage increases and fighting speedup kept - 
popping up all over the place like a couple of bad pennies. 


o eo o 


Question: now that the Bureau of Labor Statistics index is 
“falling” and GM workers are in line for a two-cent wage cut in 
March, is Walter Reuther going to turn back part of his $10,000 
salary to the UAW? | 


Now you tell one. 
™* * * 


Did you know: that the G. in G. Mennen Williams name stands 
for Gerhard? . 


* * « 


THE OTHER WILLIAMS 


Nominee for chairman of the Michigan Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission is a gent named Williams {A. Kempton). 
He’s proposed by another gent named Williams (CG. Mennen),. 


Williams (A. K.), who was hailed in the press as a “labor man” 
was kicked out of the United Public Workers, CIO. 


A little while ago A. K. tried to pull off a raid against one of 
the locals of the UPW in town, the Wayne County Road Patrol unit. 


A. K. visiied some ot the members in the County Building and 
tried to get them to switch to his phony outfit, a thing called the 
United Government Workers. 


The UPW boys in the road patrol local grabbed A. K., 
up his membership cards and tossed him out of the building. 


A. K.’s UGW, by the way, is a real mystery outfit. It has no 
charter from anybody of the CIO. 


A. K. was promised a charter by Gus Scholle, of the state CIO, 
but it never came through. He was also supposed to get a charter 
from the Portland convention of the national CIO, but that too 
never came through. 


The UGW never holds public meetings. Nobody knows its 
officers. And nobody knows who paid A. K. his salary while he 
carried his “union” around in his vest ‘pocket. 


ee ee eee 


tore 


YPSILANTI. — The big 


fusion ahd desperation to this) 
town. With 3,500 ousted from the; 
one major industry in this area, ap- 
plications for relief have doubled 
and 2.500 have registered with 
MUCC for jobs which aren’t to be 
found. 


Some 255 applieants for emer- 
gency relief were referred by the 
Washtenaw County Department of 


Welfare to road maintenance jobs 
paving 75-cents an hour That's 
qui*= a come-down ‘from $1.60— 


» ands > Somtion to the preblem or whac su.. 


. res AS 7 


Kaiser| paying rent and buying food these 
Frazer lay-ot has brought con-/ days. 


cent of the ‘380s when unemploy- 
ment brought sufferjng to millions. 
It's particularly acute 
that’s dependent largely 
industry. 


a cut-back in produciion because 
the market for high priced cars has 
fallen off, may prove the pattern 
for Flint, Pontiac, Detroit in the 
not too distant future. 


are look'ng in this direction to see 
{ ANY at K © + a 


ers Seek 


The whole situation is reminis-!¢s 


in a town 
on one 


What's happening here, due to 


That's why many auto workers 


we Oy | haar 


has to affer. 


answer the problem of the men 
and women—most of them und2r 
60—who have been laid off or who 
face possible future lay-offs. 


company, 
workers here are talking up the 
oft-buried demand for a 30-hour‘ 
week at 40 hours pay. With that 
set-up many of those laid oft 
could be re-employed. Especially 
it the union stops the company’s! 
nian to eneed un the lines and get 


The Reuther lead@ship’s one- 
ided stress on pensions doesn’t 


In terms of bargaining with the. 
more and more auto 


i” 


Don’t miss this ‘chance to hear 


HOWARD FAST 


(Author of Citizen Tom Paine, Freedom Road, The American, 
Clarkton and recently published My Glorious Brothers) 


Help honor the memory of 


LENIN 


Help celebrate 


2eth Anniversary of the Daily Worker 
First Anniversary of the Michigan Worker 


Sehiller Hall—Sunday Afternoon 


(Gratiot & St. Aubin) : (Feb. 27—3 P.M.) 


Admission 50¢ (tax incl.), at 900 Lawyers Bldg., and Michigan 
Worker Office, 2419 W. Grand River 


Auspices: Michigan ean, THE WORKER | 
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‘There'll Be No T-H Repeal 
| Unless Labor Puts on Heat 


. 


-—— See Page 5 — 
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Attorneys for the Communist leaders now on trial review evidence of illegal discrimination 
in selecting jurors in the Federal Southern District of New York. Prof. Doxey Wilkerson, educator 
and statistician, points to one of the 50-odd charts and maps to be produced in evidence. Attorneys 
(L. to r.) are: Abraham J. Isserman; George W. C rockett of Detroit; Richard Gladstein of San Fran- 
cisco, and Harry Sacher. Attorney Louis F. McCabe of' Philadelphia is not shown. 
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TALIN’S PEACE BID 
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Protests 


Against — 
Trial of 


— See Page 3—— 
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ie Wall Street Gets 
= Truman Backing 


~— Marshe 
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Masterm of the 


“str 


t rent contr 


ol in Tulsa, Okla., 


you 


the Rev. 


Wallace J. Murphy dictates eviction notices to a secretary from his sickbed. Rey. Murphy, former 
president of the National Association of Property Owners, set the example by personally handling 


eviction notices to tenants of his 18 apartment. buildings. 


New Democracies A 
lized Countries Lag 


Council for Mutual Aid (ECMA) by the Soviet 


By Arnold Sroog 


Establishment of the Economie 


head; 


Union and the Eastern European democracies marks a first step in the basic ,shift in eco- 


nomic strength that is taking place in Europe. Formerly semi-colonial in nature, their 


“> 


economies earmarked as suppliers 
of raw materials for the industrial- 
ized capitalist nations of westem 
Europe, the Eastern Democracies 
have now embarked decisively on 
the road toward industrialization 
and already stand on their own eco- 
nomic feet as sovereign nations. 
While this basic shift has begun in 
Eastern Europe a similar shift, but 
in reverse, has begun in Western 
Europe, where under the impact of 
the Marshall Plan these nations 
are now being rélegated to a semi- 
colonial status by the Wall Street 
monopolies. 

A study of postwar economic 
trends in both sectors of European 
economy confirms this analysis, re- 
vealing that since the start of the 
Marshall Plan’ western economies 
have stopped expanding and at 
-gome points have begun to de- 
cline, while Eastern economies 
show steady_gains. _ 

Purpose of the ECMA is, firstly, 
to consolidate the gains made by 
these nations since the end of the 


| 


' 


war and, secondly, to accelerate 
their expansion through closer in- 
tegration of their economies, mu- 
tually strengthening weak spots 
and pooling their resources to a 
greater degree so as to speed the 
construction program for new in- 
dustries. 


| 


‘of changing Bulgaria from a 
| “backward agrarian country into 


1946 over 1945, it gained 27 per- 

cent in 1948 over 1947. Last year) 
saw Soviet production reach a rate 
17 percent above that of 1940, the 
top pre-war year of Soviet eco- 
nomy. 

At the same time this produc-' 
{ive increase was not only for re- 
construction, as statistics show that 
consumer industries right down 
the line have matched gains with 
capital construction, attesting to a 
considerable improvement in liv- 


ing standards. 3 
* 


THE NEW DEMOCRACIES: 
In 1947 Bulgarian industrial out- 
put was 57 percent above pre-war 


totals and with the economic plan} 


calling for a 36 percent increase 
last year, output at the end of 
the first six months was actually 
36.7 percent higher. A _ five-year| 
plan (1949-1953) is being drawn 
up with the announced intention 


an advanced industrial - agrarian 
country.” 

Poland, which suffered ex- 
tremely from war devastation, 
shows the most dramatic progress 
in Eastern Europe. Industrial out- 
‘put there is 30 percent higher 


standards, they 


profits. 


have improved 


All these countries—Great Brit- 


ain, France, Italy and Belgium— 


showed gains from 1945-1947, al- 
though at a much slower rate than 


Eastern Europe. However, since 
the onset of the Marshall -Plan 
and, in France. Italy and Belgium,’ 
coincident with the expulsion of 
the Communist8 from the govern- 


ments, their economies entered a 
period of declining output. 


In Britain, for example, the in- 
'dex of industrial output stood at 
in November, 
output is 100), which was five per- 


12) 


1947 (1946 


cent above top pre-war figures. 


However, in 1948 the index never 
again reached this level. 


In France the industrial index 


for May, 1948, was 118 (with 1958 
as 100), but was 11 percent below 
the peak year of 1929. France in 
1938 was still in the grip of the 
economic crisis. But in June of last 


vear the index dropped to 114, 


to 106 in July, to 97 in August 
and in October was estimat 
92. Thus in the first four months 
of the application of the Marshall 


Plan, the industrial index dropped 


22 points. 


Belgium was eight percent be- 


hind 1929 in the first half of 1948, 


By. Rob F. Hall | 

i |; -WASHINGTON.—One of ‘the first objectives of the 
\“bold new program” proclaimed by President Truman in his 
inaugural address is to muscle into Britain's hitherto private 
colonial preserves in South Africa. © sags 


At a press conference last Fri- 
day, Thomas K. Fineletter, ECA 
chief in Britain, revealed_that the 
|U. S. was financing and providing 
technicians for surveys in British 
colonial Africa. These surveys are 


raw materials needed by the U. S., 
he said, but they will also provide 
the sort of information needed by 
American investors, 


. “Howard Bruce, deputy ECA 
administrator, told the same press 
conference that there “was no 
great enthusiasm” among Ameri- 
cans for investments in Britain and 
other Marshall Plan countries. 
“But for invéstments in colonial 
areas, he added, “there is much 
more enthusiasm.” 


ECA roving ambassador Averill 
Harriman supplied the information 
that under the European Recovery 
Program,’ Truman's plan to exploit 
undeveloped areas can proceed 
without special legislation. Five 
of the ERP countries — Britain, 
France, Holland, Belgium and 
Portugal—have colonial empires, 
he said, and under the ERP Act, 
“we can go full steam ahead in 
the undevelo areas of these 
five countries.” 


| Fineletter gave as an example 
the completion of the gap in the 
Cape to Cairo Railroad, an am- 


of British capitalism. A survey 
financed and «staffed by the U. S. 
is already under way on this proj- 
Lect, he said. | 


discussions about projects in the 
Far East, Finletter said, the only 
concrete developments so far are 
‘in Africa, where ECA loans have 
been granted for specific projects. 


Finletter' gave credit to the 


American experts for the develop- 


‘the. bite of the. tsetse fly: The 
prevalence of this fly has been a 
major deterrent to the growth of 
the .stock raising industry across 
the central belt of Africa, the 
discovery of this formula will 


bitiovs but unfinished undertaking | 


WHILE THERE have been! 


ment of a drug which make§ cattle 
atlimmune to the disease caused by 


for the purpose of getting strategic | ee 


born in U. S. of Japanese parents, 
has refused to enter contest — 
sponsored by the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, term- 
ing the organization's attitude to- 
ward minorities “undemocratic.” 


especially important if they come 
to a focus in Africa. 

When this writer was in London 
a year ago, talk of African develop- 
ment was widespread. British off- 
cials arid businessmen conceived 
of that rich and undeveloped con- 
tinent as a new imperialist hunting 
ground which would compensate 
tor the loss of India, Burma, and 
other sectors of the empire slipping - 
irom their grasp. The exploitation 
of Africa was the chief slogan of 
Sir Oswald*Moseley’s Black Shirt 
Party and was later assimilated by 
the Labor Government. ee 


BUT INASMUCH as the British 
bankers are short of the capital 
necessary for intensive dcvelo 
ment of Africa, Wall Street, ably 
represented by Harriman, Finletter 
and, Bruce, is in a strong position 
to demand “joint” exploitation of 
the British. African colonies. - The 
British, at} the moment, cannot 
refuse, even though they undoubt- 


edly realize. that when the lion 
lies down with the lamb, only the 
{lion will live to rise again. 

Truman's offer to aid “the im- 


and, while statistics are not avail-|enormously multiply the potential 
‘able, has since then experienced a| wealth of this already wealthy 
considerable recession. ~leontinent. — | : | 

Italy is still worse, output never} One would easily make a mis- 


lthan in the peak pre-war year of 
1938 and sil going up at an ex- 
tremely rapid rate. Increases for 
1948 over 1947 in the following} 


The increase in trade which 
w:il result from this agreement is 
bound to have a stimulating effect 


on the economies of all six nations 
and will result in further improve- 
ments in the living standards of 
tne peoples of this vast. area in an 
extremely short period. 

* 


SOME STATISTICS on eco- 
nomic trends since 1945 tell the 
story dramatically. - 


THE SOVIET UNION: Second 
oniy to the U.S. in industria] out- 
put, the USSR’s Socialist economy 
forms the heart of the ECMA and 
is the guarantee of its success. In 
the war against Hitler Germany 
the USSR suffered by far the 
greatest damages of any belliger- 
nt, totalling 679 billion rubles, 
approximately §$128,000,000,000 
at prewar prices. Its major sources 
of coal and iron were occupied 
and ruined, much of its machine 
tool industry destroyed by the 
Nazis. , 

Yet since the end of the war 
the Soviet Union has annually in- 
ereased its total industrial output 
by more than 20 percent—a stag- 
gering amount for a nation whgse 
output was already at a level suf- 
ficient to smash the German wag: 
machine. Its rate of increase from 
the end of the war to now has 
gone up as production mounted; 


‘industries are typical: eoal; 18 
percent; iron and sicel 33 and 23 
ipercent; nitrates, 30 percent; Joco- 
motives, 15 percent; cotton tex- 
tiles, 37 percent; woolen textiles, 


138 percent; silk textiles, 58 per-| 
cent; paper, 22 percent; cigarettes, | Raa ae 


49 percent. 
C zechos]o vakia. has almost 


having reached pre-war , 
72 percent of 


having obtained 


levels. 


1939 output in October, 1947, and 
declining steadily since then. 


take if he exaggerated the contra- 
dictions between American and 
British capitalists. But contradic- 
tions do exist, and they can be 


EN 
pees 


doubled its industrial output since! 34a 


‘the war's end, its total product 
last year was 11 percent above 
1937, the nodal year. Some fig- 
‘ures tell the story: machine tool 
output increased 9 percent over 
1947; electric motors, 35 percent; 
locomotives, 60 percent; motor 
vehicles, 70 percent, agricultural 
machines, 31 percent. A five-year 


percent mcrease in output over 
1948. 


Similar results are reported from 
|'Hungary and Romania, both in- 


above pre-war figures and elevyat- 
ing ‘their, peoples’ living standards. 
| * 


| ‘WESTERN EUROPE: Here the 


‘sources confirming that- these na- 
tions are in a period of economic 
stagnation, with decline begin- 
ning in key sectors of the econo- 


whereas it gained 20 percent in 


mies. Instead of improving living) 


creasing their output considerably a8 


process is in réverse with all] @ 


W 


ee 


ARE. FOR 


FRR, 
hes 


RUSSIAN HOUSEWIVES 


if 


A Russian farm woman — Moscow tries out new electrical | 


kitchen. equipment. now being made available in the Soviet.:Union. -will flow.” 


provement and growth of unde- 
velo areas: .as presented: in 
point four, mainly offered “teeh- 
nical assistance.” The deliberate 
deceit of the phrase is éxposed in | 
the Anglo-American negotiations 
on Africa, because it is not any. 
Jack of technical skills which slows 
down British exploitation of the 
vast continent. ie | 

To reporters last Friday, Harri- 
man talked almost as frankly as 
if his audience were fellow bank- 
ers. Under point four, he said, we 


| will develop the production of 


minerals and other raw materials 
in ‘the colonial areas. “Europe 
needs them and, of course, we 
need them very badly,” he added. 
Further, such projects will pro- 
vide “new outlets for manufac- 
tured goods” and “new sources of 
supply.” 

“ECA funds can be appropyiate- 

used- in the development of 


{I 
2 Mine areas, as well as for the 


development of strategie materials 
of which the world is in short 
‘supply and which we are depend- 
ent on,” he said. | 

“When the sun is shining, 
private capital comes out,” said 
Harriman. When bankers get con- 
fidence in the political stability of 
the dependent areas, “investments 


as 
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How Georgians 


By Homer Chase 


opening session of the legislature,| 
demanded that other registration 
handicaps be passed. He also re- 
quested legislation which would 
strike the names of CGeorgia’s 
1,200,000 voters from the rolls. 
Only those who re-registered under 
the new jaws would be eligible to| 
yure, } : | 
- Main reason for these -distran- 
chisement proposals is the deter- 
mination of the Talmadgeites to 
halt to halt the growing ‘movement 
for Negro liberation. This move- 
ment has achieved 150,000 Negro 
voters in Georgia, far more than 
* in other Black Belt states. 
Fred Hand, Talmadgeite Speak- 
er. of the House, stated recently 
that 46 counties in Georgia have 
potential Negro registration greater 
than that of the wKite voters.. He 
pointed out that in those countries 
with 25 percent Negro population 
the “danger” exists of the Negro 
people becoming the balance of 
power. Speaker Hand was warn- 
ing the white supremacists to be- 
ware. This enemy of the Negro 
people and of all mankind, by his} 
fears, tends to confirm the Com 
‘munist position that the Negro 
people's struggle for democratic 
rights in the South will not stop 
short of the demand for the right] 
io self-government, for the right 
of .self-determination. 


A * 


THE WHITE WORKERS of} 
Georgia are threatened by this leg- 
islaticn as is every citizen who 
wants a free ballot. Georgia white 
workers will remember that in 
past elections the poll tax disfran- 
chised hundreds of thousands of 
white sharecroppers, small farm- 
ers and workers. Thousands of 
white workers who voted for Tal- 
madge are. opposed to a poll tax. 

‘Neither white: workers nor the 
Negro people will find much to 
cheer about in Talmadge’s_ mes- 

sage to the legislature. Talmadge} 

. repeated his campaign promises on 
highways, veteran assistance and 
schools. . But he did not state how 


‘to pass a sales ‘tax. They will cite 


cuse. 


—pitals. wt, 


SINCE the Talmadge machine 
appears to dominate the Georgia 


The answer is no. 


understood’ the 


people. 


the fascist designs of Talmadge. 


Moves To Disfranchise Them 


Chéirman, Communist Party of Georgia © - » jPe. 


ATLANTA, Ge. + Strong efforts are being made in 
Georgia to turn back the wheels of history. The Talmadge 


- machine has announced their intention to reinstitute the poll- 
tax. Talmadge, speaking to the® 


Georgia. 


the cost of such serge Page to! madge is receiving assistance from 
be met. - It is certain thatxhis leg- Dixiecrats in other Souther states. 
islative machine. will. not propose! He isebacked by Wall St. in N. Y. 
taxation on the Georgia branches| 44d 
of Wall.St. Corporations wno sup-| Herice, ‘the fight in Georgia for 


ported Talmadge in his campaign.jthe ballot is a nation-wide affair 
The Talmadge machine will try| fo, the progressive forces. 


the needs of the schools as an €X-|madge can be arrested and jailed 
The progressive forces must|for his schemes to deprive the 
show the Wall St. nature of both Negro people of their rights under 
the sales tax and disfranchisement.|the 14th and 15th Amendments to 
The corporations can. and mustithe U. S§. Constitution. Demands 
pay for the school improvements,/should pour into Truman that he 
the improved highways and _ hos-| use his authority to end the ‘terror 

| against the 
* Georgia. 


legislature, is passage of disfran- should play a leading role both in 
chisement legislation a certainty?|the North and South. if Talmadge 
| ne is to be set back. Labor leaders 
_ @ The majority of the people} worthy. of their trust recognize that 
in Georgia participated, in varying/the Negro people are their. first 
degree, in the anti-fascist war. The ally. 
opie fascist said that this concept has fully 
meaning of the white primary permeated even the _ left-progres- 
bill of 1947 and secured its de- sive forees. Ata recent meeting 
feat. Today the people who helped | of 400 top CIO officials called by 
defeat Hitler can again help defeat Murray’s Van Bittner in Atlanta, 
not one action: was taken in be- 

.® The Federal court ruling injhalf of the rights of the Negro 
Alabama declaring the Boswellipeople. The few left wingers and 
amendment unconstitutional came|progressives who attended were as 


Can Defeat : 


”-- 


tion qualifications should be ex- 
cluded from any new bill. The 
Boswell ruling weakens Talmadge’s 
position among 


® The Negro liberation move- 
ment is stronger today than ever 
before and will be a road block in 
the path of the disfranchisement 
bills. Despite‘ terror and lynching 
that shocks the conscience of dem- 
ocratic men and women. through- 
out the world, the Negro people 
of Georgia will fight back. The 
unity of action of the Negro peo- 
ple will undoubtedly increase in 
the fight against Talmadge. Espe- 
cially in the Black Belt will the 
Negro people find it necessary to 
increase their organization strength 
as the fight for the ballot pro- 
gresses. | 
@ The third party's 80,000 sig- 
nature drive of Jast year indicates 
that they can play a major role in 
this struggle. A fight now around 
the ballot issue will help guaran- 
tee suecess for the Progressive 
forces.in the city elections this 
year and the gubematorial elec- 
tion of 1950. 
| * 


THE COMMUNISTS . of Geor- 
gia are called upon to exert every 
effort to defeat Talmadge’s fascist 
legislation. | | 

None of us should forget that 
the people of Georgia and _ the 
nation rejected the Dixiecrats on 
Noy. 2. It is true that many il- 
lusions about the two faced role 
of Truman exist among the peo- 
ple. That does not mean _ that 
those who voted for Truman can- 
not be mobilized for struggle. 
There is every indication that the 
broad masses who. voted for Tru- 
man are prepared to fight for what 
they thought he represented. This 
means that the people can and 
must be organized for civil rights. 
In Georgia. the main emphasis 
must be on the right to vote. 
However, even with a maximum 
mobilization of. the available 
forces, the Georgia anti-fascists 


cannot win this fight alone. Tal-| 


by , reaction everywhere. 


~ 
A word from Truman, and Tal- 


Negro people in 


* 3 
THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


Unfortunately it cannot be 


© 


the people of 


personal distribution of the House 


ing. Sunday screamed “U. of H. 


ford Jestor to the 51st Texas legis- 


RIE 


TURN BACK 
| The Scuth in Struggle 


Labor’s Fce Proposes 
Texas ‘Loyalty Act’ 


. AUSTIN, Tex.—It was only na- 
tural and appropriate that the man 
whom Texas labor recognizes as its 
worst enemy in the State Legisla- 
‘ture, Rep. Marshall O. Bell of San 
Antonio, should have been the one 
te; prepare introduction into the 
current session of a “Texas Loyalty 
Act.” es 

The bill calls for setting up a 
five-member Loyalty Board to re- 
quire all state employees, state 
college and publie school teachers 
io file “loyalty” affidavits. The 
“Loyalty Board’ would also make| 


to be afhliated to or sympathetic 
with the Communist Party Penalty | 
for a false statement in a “loyalty 
oath” would be five years. in, jail 
and $10,000 fine. a ae 


Witchhunters 
Hysteria Hits 
HoustonCampus 


up a list of organizations supposed |. 


the Columbia, Tenn., massacre? This was an ¢% 


HOUSTON, Tex. — Authorities 
at the University of Houston, a 
local institution now carrying: near- 
ly ten thousand students on its 
rolls, mostly Gi’s, were *hrown 
into hysterical panic at the appear- 
ance on the campus recently of 
several hundred leaflets issued by 
a Students ’ Club of the Commu- 
nist Party of Houston. 
| The leaflets exposed and _ pro- 
tested the activities of a certain 
Mr. Hennes, instructor in Govern- 
ment, who used his classrooms for 


Un-American Committee publica- 
tions, and one-sided monologues 
against Communism. 

The main headline streamer of 
the Houston Chronicle the tollow- 


—_ 


Buildings ‘Flooded’ with Red Lit- 
erature,” and it was announced 
that Dr. E. E..Oberholtzer, Presi- 
dent, was forming student and 


faculty Committees to “ ‘investi- 
gate.” 

~ * 

THE STUDENT COMMIT- 


TEES turned out to be simple 
stool-pigeon activity. It was an- 
other case. with the Faculty Com- 


mittee, which began to drag stu- 
dents in for sessions of regular, 
police-style grilling and intimida- 
tion. 
It became widely known on the 
campus that. one student was 
called in and confronted with a} 
man holding a needle-syringe. This 
was a doctor, he was told, and he 
was then asked to submit to being 
injected with “truth serum, so the 
Committee could question him un- 
der its influence. Despite pressure. 
the student refused. | 

One of the chief reasons behind 
the frenzy on the part of the Uni- 
versity administration is the fact 
that the school is practically in the 


cist-minded, Negro-hating, - anti- 
Semitic oi! multimillionaire of 
Houston. Cullen’s. millions have 
been liberally showered on the 
University, in exchange for which 
he receives honorary degrees, . op- 
portunities to make speeches, the} 
reputation of a philanthropist—and 
doubtless some immunity from in- 
come-tax laws Cullen was oneyof 
the main financial backers of the 
Dixiecrats in the recent lectio 


- officers have been put on the.Memphis police 


pocket of Hugh Roy Cullen,” fas-P 


campaign. — | 
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| Memphis Now A Focal Point In Drive | 
For Civil Rights in Mississippi Delta 

By Sam Hall | | 

Chairman, Communist Party of Alebama 


_ (NOTE; This column is based on an analysis of the Tennessee 
political scene prepared fer me by a leading ‘Tennessee progressive.) 


ero EVENTS in Tenuessee indicate a new era of 


political opportunities for the people of this Southern , 


state. 

No longer does the political weapon of open, ruthless 
and brutal white supremacy serve to control the govern- 
ment of Tennessee. The Shelby County Crump machine, one of 
the oldest, most entrenched and powerful in the co-'=, “vind 
this out.in the November elections. (Remember ,........ 


act of the Crump administration). See ae 

Events since the election show how deep- % | ‘ 
rooted the new feeling of freedom is among the j° 
people and how fa: .ea .ing its effect can be if page ae 
properly grasped and organized by the people Fo gas 
themselves without reliance on ambitious poli- &. j4.gahaes 
ticians and bureaucratic labor leaders. fo or 

For instance, for the time being at least, the fgg 7” same 
almost daily cases of police brutality against the Bail. "aura 


ween rele eae 


Negro people in Memphis have endezl. Negro BRR * ae 


force as a result of a revolt in the community against police brucal- 


ity. Until the young Progressive Party in Memphis took an open — 


stand on this question no one dared to raise a voice in protest for 
fear of reprisal. Once this leadership was given, the mass demand 
won a victory. : 

Stirrings have even been going on among the Memphis city 
employees as they see the erumbling of the Crump dictatorship. 
Not long ago, practically the whole city police force marched on 


-the mayor’ office demanding adequate pensions, pay raises, civil 


service status, more time off and freedom from political dictation. 
As a result the Crump-controlled mayor resigned, a pay increase 
was granted, more time off was given and the city administration 
was forced to endorse a civil service bill. 


- * 


AT PRESENT there is an excellent opportunity to pass many 
pro-labor and election reform bills through the state legislature. 
The influence of the new Browning administration is overwhelming 
and on most bills is in agreement with the 12-man Joint Labor 


Legislative Committee, representing all sections of organized labor 


in Tennessee. 
Bills in the “hopper” now include a series of election reforms 


such as permanent registration, repeal. of the polltax and stricter 


regulations for honest vote counting. These reforms would help | 


completely to smash the Crump machine. Other bills include 
repeal of the anti-closed shop law, extension ef Workmen's Com- 
pensation and the raising of: weekly unemployment compensation 
from $20 to $30. ~ : | | | 

The most serious threat to the passage of progressive legisla- 
tion now does not come from a. group of Crump-dominated legis- 
Jators. Even in the Crump delegation from Shelby County there 
are serious splits. The main danger comes from the lack of or- 
ganized mass pressure from the people in support of the mandate 
given the politicians m the election. Top labor leaders so far have 
made no move td bring mass pre-sure to bear. -Governor Brown- 
ing’s leadership is already showing signs of weakening on such 
fundamental issues as the polltax and the repeal of the anti-closed 
shop law. Undoubtedly he has dreams of building up a political 
machine of his own. = | 

| THE JOB of progressive political and labor groups in the state, 

despite their relative weakness, is to give leadership to the people 
of Tennessee who are ready to fight for a new Tennessee and for 
a new day in the nation. | 

This job can be accomplished. 

The job done by progressives in the November elections 
proves this. ) 

In November the people of Tennessee faced’ a combination 


of Crump Dixiecrats and Carroll Reeses Dixiecrat Republieans. 


The Progressives in Tennessee played an outstanding role in clari- 
fying the people on the vicious red-baiting and Negro-baiting 
which the Crump-Reese candidates used, and in offsetting the weak- 
nesses of the loose coalition which defeated them. 

For instance, Henry Wallace and Paul Robeson, despite at- 
tempted intimidation, spoke to two of the largest and for the first 
time non-segrégated political rallies held in Memphis daring the 
campaign. 

Rey. D. V. Kyle, a Negro AME minister, and Mrs. Richard- 
son, a white woman, wife of a railroad worker, were Progressive 
Party candidates for Congress and State Senate. They spoke to- 
gether on the radio and their pictures appeared on leaflets together. 
It was a history-making ——- The two candidates polled 
4,000 votes each, the largést number ef votes received by any local 
Progressive Party candidate in the South. 


ge 11 


HOUSTON, Tex.—The 28-5" 


ute opening message of Gov. Beau-|are generally constructed so as to) 
minimize the vote of Negroes, 


Texas Governor For Vote Restriction, Sales Tax — 


outhern voters’ registration laws|tion proceedure. 
As forthe so-called 


“citizens 
tax” which the governor proposed 


at: an embarassing time for the/silent as the rest. : lature, noted that it would be nec-|working _ people generally, andj|and which caused: quite a public. 
Georgia white supremacists. This} Despite the- efforts of a vicious essary to enact a voter's registra-|minority groups, It will be the|furors, Jester disavowed that he 
victory of the ‘Negro and white|and desperate enemy the demo-jtion law, and -also suggested the duty M9 Texas progressives and la-|meant any kind of sales: tax, say 
workers in. our neighboring statejcratic forees can retain and in-\imposition ef a so-called “citizen’s|bor to couple abolition ef the poll-ling that it was simply a nominal 
undoubtedly had much to do: with/crease their strength in Georgiajtax” to. replace the revenue Jost/tax with. the. establishment of altax to be paid by everv citizen 4 
Talmadge’s statement that educa-'and the South, «.. .. » « .,. fif the polltax were abolished. . ..._|broadly democratic voter registra-isupport the. state government. 
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There'll Be No T-H Repe 
Unless Labor Puts on Heat 
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Attorneys for the Communist feaders now on trial review evidence of illegal discrimination 
in selecting jurors in the Federal Southern District of New York. Prof. Doxey Wilkerson, educator 
and statistician, points to one of the 50-odd charts and maps to be produced in evidence. Attorneys 
(1. to r.) are: Abraham J. Isserman; George W. C rockett of Detroit; Richard Gladstein of San Fran- 
cisco, and Harry Sacher. Attorney Louis F. McCabe of Philadelphia is not shown. 


Protests 


Growing 


Against. 
Trial of 
Communists 


——See Page 3 — 
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Unemployment 
Hits Plants 
In Duluth Area 


-DULUTH, Minn. — Unem-| 
ployment has become a seri- 
ous problem in Duluth. With- 
in the past month hundreds of 
workers have been laid off 
from a number of consumer 
and light industries in addition 


to the seasonal lay-off on the| 


ore-docks. 

With the exception ofthe huge. 
American Steel and Wire plant, 
which has been hiring a few work- 
ers and where there are some in- 
dications of expansion of plant 
facilities, elsewhere in the city, 
jobs for workers are not available. 

Many plants indicate even fur- 
ther curtailment which will result 


Minnesota Farmers Union has de- 
manded: 

(1), Doubling the iron ore Occu- 
pation Tax from 11 percent to 22 
percent: 

(2) Limiting deductions per- 
mitted in computing all state cor- 
poration’ taxes. 

(3) Voting down all forms of 
the sales tax. 


in additional hundreds being_ laid’ 


off. 

The largest lay-off took place 
in the Coolerator plant; 800 work- 
ers were laid-off because: of “over- 
production.” Of these, 200 work- 
ers are now on city relief rolls. 


* 


A SMALLER PLANT, the Dia- 
mond Sask, manufacturing hand- 
tools, laid off 200 workers recently 
and rumors are that the company 
will make further curtailment in 
production, which means more 
workers will find themselves with- 
out a job. 

Reductions. “in working: forces 
also have taken place in National 
Iron, Clyde Iron and Klearflax' 
linen mills. © An. entire shift in 
Western Electric | has been 
dropped. 

The effects of the developing 
economic crisis is being felt sharp- 
Jy in Duluth. Many ,families al- 
ready face grave hardships and 
have been forced on relief rolls. 
Labor leaders express opinion that 
unemployment in Duluth is per- 
manent’ and developing. Even 
though some jobs may be avail- 
able next spring, these seasonal 
industries cannot absorb the hun- 
dreds that now are unemployedl.. 

Some unions are tackling this 
problem and forming unemployed 
committees in the unions, recog- 
nizing their responsibility to fight 
to alleviate hardships many work- 
ers families will face. 

Continued unemployment raises 
the problem of the need for state 
and federal funds to help the un- 
employed. : 

* 

EFFECTS of the Truman poli- 
cies and the Marshall Plan can 
be seen clearly in Duluth. Con- 
sumer and light industries are 
forced to curtail production be- 
cause of “over-production” result- 
ing from lack of corisumer pur- 
chasing power, while the steel! 
plant, a part of the national Steel 
Corporation and heavy industry is 
extending its plant facilities in line 
with the- Truman war economy 
plans. 

But expansion by the steel plant 
will not take care of the hundreds 
“of unemployed. 

The Truman Wall Street war 
economy aof billions for war is re- 
sulting in an increased army of | 
unemployed. 


Capital Notes 
WASHINGTON.—Even U. S. 
Senators don’t stoop to reading 
the capitalist press} | Minnesota 
delegates on the Civil Rights Cru- 
sade had a chat here with Senator- 
elect. Hubert H. Humphrey. 
H.H.H. told the delegates he 
hadn’t heard of the trial of the 12 
Communist leaders. . 
. e eo. 
.Oh the irony of it:all... 
H.H.H., when informed there was 
such a trial (f), said he knew 


Marxism does not advocate over- 
throw of the government by force 
and violence... Careful now Sen- 


come from. 


gingerly around the question, in 
favor. of directing all his attention 
to the safer subject of reforms 
state institutions. 

The Republican legislative lead- 
ers are looking toward a heavier 
tax burden on those least able to 


pay. 
THE FARMERS UNION has 
kicked off the battle. for a con- 


bor and all peop 


comes out of the legislature. 


'Kuivinen, president of the Minne- 
sota Farmers Union, in a_ hard- 


| hitting memo to all legislators, 


}turned the spotlight on the rich 
loot in tax savings handed mining 


ST. PAUL, Minn.—With a people's tax program as key 
issue in the Minnesota State Legislature, now ending the 
first month of its 90-day biennial session, a fight is on to stop 


steel trust tax-dodging. el ; 
Spearheading this battle, the companies by Repub-ican admin- 
istrations as compared to levies 


‘Gov. Luther Youngdahi treads \§ 


structive legislative program. It is |} 28 
now of prime — that la-) See 

ES Organizations | Se re 
get in- and fight, detérmined that | oe 2 
a truly progressive tax program | $0 


Firing the’ opening ~shot, Einar | 3 


A ‘SLAVE FOR SIX YEARS, sadiee rm = testimony 
against farmer George Stark in Mankato, Minnesota’s_history- 
making case, Francisco Rodriguez (center) ‘is shown leaving the 
courtroom flanked by government attorneys. 


which prevailed during Farmer-| 
Labor control in the eapitol. 


Kuivinen cited facts showing 


that iron ore Occupation Tax per 
ton decreased from 18 cents in. 
1937 to 10 cents in 1945, the last 


vear for which detailed figures os 


MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


Farmers Union Spearheads Fight 
Against Steel Trust Tax Dodging 


y= been no change. Further he 


cited these facts: , 

All levies on the mining industry 
amounted to $1.25 per ton im 
1938, but only 33 cents per ton in 
1945.: Total taxes paid by steel} 
trusts declined from $27,600,000 


in 1937, based on 49.6 million : 


tons of ore mined, down to $20,- 
600,000 in 1945, on 62.5 million 
tons mined. 

“We believe that our proposal to 
double the rate of Occupation Tax 


available and since which there 


The bonus for veterans, aid for ; o. 
the schools, roads for the ‘farmers, sec 
improvement of workmen's com-/3<¥ 
pensation and other social security | 24 
| measures, all hinge on meeting the 
central issue of where money is to 


is fair and justified and that it may 


even be short of the true ability of 
the mining industry to pay taxes. 

said Kuivinen, estimating that this 
proposal’ would yield an addi- 
tional $10, 000, 000 annually. to the 


state. 
* 


ANOTHER $10,000,000 he ae 
clared can come from plugging the 
loop holes by which other corpora- 
tions evade taxation on a sizable 
portion of their profits. 

“The present profits tax on cor- 
porations is a farce,’ Kuivinen 
charged in advocating elimination 
of federal tax payments as a de- 
duction in computing state corpo- 
ration profits taxes. 

“While the Minnesota rate is 
nominally a flat 6 percent on cor- 
porate profits, the actual rate on 
total profits of a typ: ‘cal manufac- 


ag f | turing corporation is roughly only 


1 percent by the time all deduc- 
tions are allowed,” he asserted. 


. In conjunction with ' ‘unalterable 


opposition to the .saies tax,” the 
Farmers Union President called 
for repeal of the 3 cent cigarette 
sales tax as “an unjust, repressive 
tax that bears most he: avily on the 
lew-income consuiner.” 

He emphasized the danger of a 
partial sales tax, such as_ the 
cigarette tax, as an opening wedge 
for a general sales tax “without 
regard to annual income or ability 


to pay” 
It is expected that the Progres- 


sive Party and other organizations — 


representing the cit'zens of Min- 
nesota will give full backing to the 
Farmers Union program. Already 
a large bloc of I-gislators are 
lined up for such a program. 


a——— 


By Carl Ross 


October, the Communist Party 
here charged today. 

Senator Humphrey's _ political 
clique, whose fortunes hang in the 
balance in this local election, thus 
find responsibility for the chronic 
municipal financial crisis laid | 
squarely upon their policy of fa- 
voring millions for the bankers out 
of the. tax-payers’ pockets and of 
all-out support to Truman’s gi- 
gantic military program. 


From. 1932 to 1947 the city of 


Minneapolis paid out 40 million 
dollars in interest alone to the 
banks that hold. over 60. million 
dollars in. bonds on the city’s in- 
debtedness. . 

The payoff is that the city debt 
was in that period@educed by only 
‘two and one-half million. No rob- 
ber barons of the middle ages ever 
exacted more tribute from a cap- 


tive city. 


Yet 27 percent of the budget, 
equal to the 12 million annual 
school budget, goes to the bank- 
ers in interest and payment of the 


debt. | 
* 

INCREASED TAXES, i as 
the infamous Humphrey sponsored 
payroll tax and increased property 
taxes, upon the workers and small: 
homeowners alrea dy burdened 
with unbearable tax burdens, will 
not break the grip of the monop- 
olies and banks on the city. A fun- 
damentally new anti - monopoly 
program and tax structure must be 
adopted. 

Moreover the billions of cold 
war dollars must be diverted to 
the le’s needs especially 
through h fed ederal aid. With 74.7 


ator! | 


a 


cents of each tax dollar not going 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The cold. war and. the $40,000.- 
000 of cold cash gouged out of the city tax payers by the 
banks in interest payments on the city debt in the last 15 


ears threaten cold schools next® 
y to the federal government and 


;being spent largely on the war 


budget and local city taxes amount- 
ing to only 5.7 of the tax dollar, 
as outlined in a recent issue of 
United States News, it is clear 
that: cities throughout the land 
are paying for the cold war in 
municipal crisis. 


THE LOCAL COMMUNIST 
PARTY calls for: 

@ No more taxes on the people 
to benefit the bankers: No pay- 
roll taxes, sales taxes or wheelage | 
taxes. 


ADA Blitz in Mayor Race Snags 
On Cold War and Bank Handouts 


@ Make the cule interests 
'who are bleeding our city disgorge 
the millions needed to pay off the 
city indebtedness and to help meet 
city needs. Enact either labor’s 
graduated local income tax on 
large private and corporation in- 
come or a local surtax on the state 
income tax. 


aid from the 50 million surplws in 
the state school fund and a vast 
program of federal aid to schools, 


health. Put the “cold war billions” 
to work for the people’s welfare. 


* 


picked Humphrey nominee, Rev. 


John Simmons, or a Republican 


@ Increased mend scheel: 


‘for public works, housing and 


ELECTION of either the hand- 


canis would mean continua- 
tion of the present-siate of ‘affairs. 
Interest at present centers in the 
formidable “stop Simmons” drive 
of various political groups now 
backing the candidzey. of acting 
Mayor Eric Hoyer. Simmons 
“blitz” _has bogged dion sad] 
with a majority of the AFL a 
CIO leadership and city hall po- 
litical figures opposed to his. can- 
didacy. Defeat of the ADA drive 
for Central Labor Union control 
signalized by elcction of the en- 
tire slate headed by CLU presi- 
dent George Phillips, and ADA- 
Teamster leader Jack Jorgenson’s 
defeat. for _reeleciion as vice pres- 


ident, was a severe blow to the 


Humphrey gang. 


—————— 


Twin City Street Car Riders Aim 


To Block Company Fare Hike Swindle 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Behind the Twin City street car company’s plea for increased 
fares is a story of padded figures and bald attempts to rob the car riders of St. Paul, Min- 


neapolis and So. St. Paul. 


launched with a picket line pro- 
testing fare hikes at the opening 
of hearings in the State Office 
Building before the State Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission, is 
putting up a battle against the new 
proposed 13-cent fare. 

According to Jerry Markey, sec- 
retary of the League, figures are 
being uncovered that will prove 
the company is lining its. coffers 
at the expense of the public. 


Now Mr. Strouse, the company‘ 


president, is asking an assured 7 
percent profit. According to the 
law it must receive 6 percent. 
. HOWEVER, whoa _ dete 


‘the true value of the firm wy 


The’ 


© 
The People’s Municipal League, firm itself. Each month a report 


is submitted to the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission. It is ac- 
cepted by the Commission with- 
out question. 

Moreover, Markey asserts, the 
Company is asking for a 7 per- 
cent profit, not only on its cap- 


lions it has borrowed at 4 percent 
or so interest, a neat clear profit 
of 3 percent on the bonds that 
constitute liabilities ef the com- 
pany. | 


of action to bring the facts to the 


| people. It calls for: 


° A postcard campaign to 


trouse opposing and rejecting a 


| 


ital assets, but also on the mil-| 


BARKEY has a proposed plan| 


fare increase and insisting on the 
companys ‘granting a special 50 
percent reduced student fare. 

© A petition to the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission and mass 
protests to the Sireet Car Com- 
pany against the fare increase to 
be presented at the March 15 
hearing. 

© Request that the mayor and 
city council investigate the hold- 
ings, profits and raies of the com- 
pany and make these figures 
known. 

@ Have the city engmeer study 
the services provided by the car 
lines. 
|, © Urge all city and community 


groups to cooperate with the plan, ; 


y ¥ 


MINNESOT 


DULUTH STEEL PLANT PLOTS ~ 
INCENTIVES 


_ SPEED-UPS BY 


A-DAKOTAS 


DULUTH, Minn.—Speed-up through incentives is the policy 


of the 
Steel Corp 


American Steel and Wire Co. here, subsidiary of the U. S. 


Wireco Life, American Steel and Wire organ, stated: “. . . don’t 


forget this—it will pay off, and 
production ball with everything 


pay off plenty, if we hit the old 


we've got.” 


In the plant here, an incentive plan is operating on a trial 


period in the open hearth section. 


Three plans are operating in 


-the wire mill, and engineers are working out plans for other de- 


Coupled with incentive plans is the Inequity Program which 
a steelworker calls a “hell-of-a complicated mess that nobody un- 


derstands.” 


» 


Elmer J. Maloy, international representative of the CIO, it 1s 


said, sold the inequity program to the company. 


It’s a labor- 


management deal supposedly to take care of inequities in wage 


rates. 


Primarily, the program was 


established to define each job and 


rate to the minutest detail. In other words, to wring every possible 


cent of profit from the worker. 


It’s hard for workers to stomach the program. In some: plants, 
for example the Waukegan plant, Local union officials refused to. 


negotiate on the program. But, 


came and negotiated over the 
Union. 


international CIO representatives 
heads and protests of the Local 


Members of Steelworkers Local 1028, a steel plant Local, de- 


manded action on inequities at their last meeting. Inequities prove 
the major grievance facing steelworkers today. 


i Farmers See Disaster In 
Price Support Reduction 


By Clarence Sharp 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D.—Every day brings more evidence 
of the widespread demand of farmers for full parity prices. 
Hundreds of Farmers Union delegates are journeying to 


Washington to back up these de- 
mands. 

In South Dakota a new organ- 
ization including businessmen are 
supporting it. The North Dakota 
legislature recently acted to me- 
morialize Congress with this de- 
--_ mand. | 
* Reading the market page in the 
Bismark, No. Dakota paper it is 
- not difficult to see why the reduc- 
~ tion of parity price supports to 60 
percent would be disastrous. 

North Dakota farmers receive 
35¢ a dozen for eggs with 90 per- 
cent supports now in effect. Parity 
is 64c. Actually they are now re- 
ceiving a price 22c under 90c of 
parity. If the support price was 
dropped to 60 per cent, North 
Dakota farmers would then re- 
ceive 15.8c per dozen. 

The same holds true of grain 
sunports. The price of oats on Jan. 
25 at Bismark is quoted at 56c 
a bushel with a 90 percent sup- 
port price in effect. Parity is $1 
a bushel. _ | 

Therefore North Dakota farm- 


ers now get 34c a bushel under 
90 percent of parity. If support 
prices are lowered to 60 percent 
as provided for in the present law 
they will then be receiving 26c 
for oats. 
One could cite many other ex- 
amples of the catastrophic effect 
that lowering of price supports to 
60 percent, as provided in the 
present law, would have on the 


farmers. 
* 


ALREADY, decline in farm 


‘sota Centennial. 


, unionist. 


Olson Highway. Registrations and 
inquiries may be sent to the Li- 


| market is greatly complicating 
problems of credit for small farm- 
ers. 


A Sioux Falls farmer’s example 
is quite typical. With 100 head 
of 150-pound hogs, 20 head of 
cattle, a tractor and farm ma- 
chinery, as security for a $1,000 
loan, a Sioux Falls bank in- 
sisted the farmer rush his hogs 
to market before they were ready 
because they regarded the security 
as inadequate. | 

Already small farmers need 
‘great liberalization of Federal 
credits at lower interest rates and 
longer terms if they are to be 
}able to finance adequate opera- 
tions to maintain their standards 


of living. 


‘Cultural Conference 

| “MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Ex- 
pressing the increased interest in 
cultural activities in the people's 
movement, a Committee of Twin 
‘City Masses Mainstream _ read- 
ers and contributors are conven- 
ing a conference in Minneapolis 
on Feb. 27 celebrating the Minne- 


The Committee, headed by 
Meridel Lesueur, popular Minne- 
sota writer, addresses itself to the 
the educator and _ stu- 
dent, the Negro people and trade 


The Conference will be 
held at the Labor Lyceum, 1800 


brary Bookshop, 


240 Gateway 
Building, Minneapolis, | 


‘where 


UE to W 


same conclusion: , 

1. It's time to put local unions 
in fighting trim. The militant tra- 
dition which built UE in this area 
needs to be brought to the fore. 
Strengthened union democracy 
and organization is particularly 
important to build the fighting 
strength of such locals as UE 1140. 

2. All locals must put up a 
common front of resistance to em- 
ployers; serving notice they are in 
a single fight to improve the lot 
of workers. In short: put into 


“in unity there is strength” and 
“an injury to one is an injury to 
all.” 
. | * 

REASONS for these conclusions 
are apparent from the battle facing 
each local and shop. 

Minneapolis Honeywell work- 
ers, Organized in Local 1145, are 
a substantial wage in- 
crease. ey have yet even to 
hear an offer from the company. 
The so-called 3-cent offer is 
strictly a phony. Only a a 
publicity agent would have gall 
enough to figure the proposed 
reduction of paid holiday eligibility 
from one year to 60 days amounts 
to one cent, when an overwhelm- 
ing majority of employes have 
_been in the plant over a year. 
Then there's the company pro- 
posed insurance plan. supposed to 
make up the other two cents. 

The company is to put in two 
cents on the plan and workers 
one. But, after analyzing the plan, 
its as phony as the holiday eli- 
gibility deal. 

Local 1140 workers, both im 
shops and garages where contracts 
soon expire, are anxious to press 
for the fourth round. The rank 
and file, led by the Committee 
for a Fighting Union, made this 
amply clear in recent local elec- 
tions by a resounding opposition 
vote to the policies of Howard 
Fortier's clique whose failure to 
develop a real fight for workers’ 
interests is becoming more and 


more clear. 


* 


THE PROBLEM facing Local 
1140 workers is illustrated by 
General Mills tool and die makers. 
Although they were raised from 
$1.67 an hour to $1.77 by a new 
agreement just signed, they find, 
because they got no raise during 
the last “round,” that tool and die 
makers, in their sister Local 1139, 
are making from $1.80 to $1.95. 

Girls on General Mills assembly 
work were raised to only 94 cents 
as against the general Local 1139 
scale of $1.15 for girls in the 
lowest Jabor grades even now, 
before the fourth-round. 

At least six Local 1139 shops 


effect labor’s time-tested slogans. 
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United Front a ‘Must’ for 
in 1949 Wage Gains 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Twin Cities UE workers want a fourth round of wage 
increases so they can catch up with the soaring cost of living. Layoffs, increased speed- 
ups and job insecurity are beginning to hit, and workers in many shops have reached the 


is already evident to the’ Local’s 
demands centered on wage in- 
creases and company-financed 
health and insurance plans. 

Moline shop workers, members 
of Local 1146, find grievances 
mounting and an ever sharper fight 
on their hands. 

This creates a two-front struggle 
for the local as the various sec- 
tional meetings are also engaged 
in discussing demands to be set 
before the company in forthcoming 
negotiations. 

) * 

ALL MINNESOTA UE locals 
began to give the answer in a 
unity pact adopted by their exec- 
utive boards meeting in joint ses- 
sion Jan. 10. 

They. decided to further the 
“maximum amount of unity” on 
several issues. Key decision was 
“close consultation and coopera- 
tion between representatives of all 
locals in working out, shop by 
shop, the struggle for a fourth- 
round of wage increases to restore 
mass purchasing power.” 


March. Stiffer company resistance 


fight.” 


They likewise pledged, “full sup- 
ports morally and financially, to 
ocals and shops making that 


This kind of pact can be a 
fighting weapon for a united Twin 
City fight to set a pattern of sub- 
stantial wage increases and other 
gains for UE workers. Yet, only 
one union has taken it to the 
membership for. ratification. 


Clearly no pact azreement in 


itself is enough. Especially if it 
is only among: executive boards 


and does not rally the 15,000 Twin > 


City members, as well as others, 
for 100 percent backing. 

Fundamentally, tre fight for 
wage increases, against speed-up. 
andeinsecurity mit be taken. up 
by the rank and file. 

In the course of the struggle, 
they will. learn that it is the left- 
progressive forces of labor, inelud- 
ing the Communists, who are 
waging labor's ficht, rather than. 
the Murrays,* Reuthers and their 
supporters who are more interested | 
in plugging Wall Street’s eold- war 


an in wages. 


islative program. 

Emphasis is being placed upon 
building local clubs in the cities 
on a community basis. An appeal 
will be made for rural member- 
ship on a state-wide scale, urging 
Progressives in farm townships 
and areas to form small groups 
around Progressive Party. program. 
Details of the membership drive 
will be developed further at the 
state executive meeting in Minne- 
apolis on Feb. 13. i 
In line with its aim of promot- 
ing the broadest possible coalition 
of all labor, farm’ and other peo- 
ples organizations the St. Cloud 
meeting pledged full support to 
the fight for 100 percent parity led 


by the Farmers Union. 

It urged Progressive Party 
groups to back the demand that 
the State Legislature memorialize 
Congress on the issue. 

The Party officers also were 
authorized to take any action nec- 
essary to oppose the proposed in- 
creases im street car fares and 
phone rates. 


Nobody eee but nobody should 


prices and the uncertainty of the 


tickets will be on sale. 


negotiate contracts in February and 


be without a subscription to the 
Daily Worker. 


SPLITTERS DEFEATED IN COOLERATOR UNION VOTE 


'DULUTH.—Mimn.-Left progressives scored a victory in 
Local 1096, United Steelworkers here when delegates were 


elected to represent the local 


The workers, employed at the@— , 


Coolerator plant, tabled a resolu- 


tion which would bave banned} 


former delegates from being re- 


elected. Followmg that they over-| 
whelmingly supported left-progres-| tive and the-Truman policy seced- 


sives for the posts. 

Behind this election of delegates 
is the whole picture of a running 
battle which led to the dissolu- 
tion of the old Duluth Council and 
the reorganization of a new one. | 

The split came im the 1948 elec-| 
tion campaign when the national 
CIO demanded that the Council 


endorse Truman .and_. condemn} 
- Wallace. The council took a “no 


in the Duluth CIO Council. 


stand” ._ position _on . presidential 
candidates throughout the cam- 
paign. | 

Locals tailing the CIO direc- 


ed from the council thus weaken- | 


ing it. The council became totally 


ineffective and finally both sides 
agreed to a proposal to recognize 
the original waiving back per 
capita taxes of Locals which 
walked out. 

The new Council, it was agreed 


would be. organized on a, slightly) 
basis. | 


changed representational 


oe 


BEHIND THE SCENES ses- 
sions dealt with ways and means 
to effectively ban left-progressives 
from the new body and the Cool- 
erator union action proved that 
rank-and-file workers were not 
ready to yield progressive repre- 
sentation for that completely 
saddled by National CIO. 


In fact, so heated was discussion 
around a motion that those who 
did not abide by National CIO 
policy be ineligible as delegates, 
the maker withdrew the motion. 


The Local adopted unanimous- 
ly a motion which stated that dele- 
gates abide by the decisions of the 
local union, 


emphatic that the Local torm its 


own policy and not the National 
CIO. 


Progressives point out that con- 
tinued efforts by some forces to 
divide the unions and disaffiliation 
from the old council by some Lo- 
cals has caused much time to be 
lost in preparing and carrying on 
a constructive fight for effective 
legislation. | 

With the establishment of the 
‘new Council they are determined 
‘to wage nti | battle for a 
grams gea to the specific n 
of the workers. 


It is expected that all Locals 


_| will be affiliated with the new CIO. 


Te Ser ee a a . — oe 
The rank-and-file workers were | 


}Council in early February. 


| 


} 


Progressive Party Backs 
Farm Price Parity Demane 


ST. CLOUD, Minn.—Sparked by its recent well at- 
tended state committee meeting here the Progressive Party 
is putting full steam behind a membership drive and throw- 


ing its weight into the fight for a® me 
progressive state and national leg-| 


Yout 


h Reiect 
Morrill Pion as 
Conscription 


“Is Dr. J. L. Morrill, president 
of the University of Minnesota, a 


fit person to serve as leading edu- 
cator of Minnesota youth.” 

The question, in varied forms, 
is being asked throughout the state 
and is provoked by Morrill’s fas- 
cist plan for “compulsory classie 


fication and assignment” of all 


American youth. | 
The Morrill plan was revealéd 


in an address to new university 
| students last fall: and reverbera- 


tions, of resentment and indigna- 
tion are yet growing. 

Under his plan, youth would not 
only be conscripted into armed 
forces but industry and colleges 


as well. 


~The rich man’s son, having the 
“desirable” background, will join 
the officer and industrial manage- 
ment caste while Joe Doakes, son 
of the working class, becomes a 
slave in a vast military or indus- 
trial army. ) . 

Morrill] by such a scheme seeks 
to deny youth the most elemen- 
tary of rights. 

This is the program of the lead- 
ing “educator” in Minnesota. 

‘The program was not accepted 
in whole nor even in part by alert 
Minnesota youth. : 

The Youth Progressives of Mm- 
nesota, the AYD and other youth 
lashed the plan and have been 
leading discussion and attacks on 
it 


Despite_ rising condemnation, 


Morrill who has recently been con- 


verted to the war eee phil- 
osophy that war is inevitable, has 


‘not retracted his “Hitler Youth” 
proposals. The Board of Regents 


has silently condoned his plan. 
But, the youth of the state are de- 
termined to expose, condemn and 
fight this and any program design- 

to curtail their right to choose 
a path of life. ; 
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‘WORKER’ QUESTIONS HOFF, 
GERMAN HEAVY CHAMP HER 


By Bill Mardo | 
Hein Ten Hoff, the German heavyweight champion whose presence here has aroused a storm of controversy, was ex- 


clusively interviewed by The Worker at a Bronx gymnasium where the former Panzer Division tank-driver is training. 
Hoff was asked to express himself on the questions most American fight fans want answered from a man who spent six years 
-in the Nazi armed forces, three in combat on the Eastern Front. Hoff, a big handsome fellow of 29, spoke readily, expressively, 


gestured with his hands for emphasis. His remarks are published just as he conveyed them to me through a young German- 
American interpreter I supplied for the occasion. | rat 


The questions, and Hoff’s answers: h We 


Q.—Were you opposed to Hitler’s program? 
_ “J have never participated in politics, but I am in prin- 
cipal opposed to any kind of oppression. I am for liberty.” 


a Q.—If so, why did you, a 
Fy C i SIV e native of Holland, become a 

, we German citizen? 
“ff did not become a German citizen by myself, but 
through my father who inherited a farm in Germany and had 
to become a citizen to claim it. I® Mier nad Sentes, 


was 14 then. I could have made up|OF © 
my own mind at 21, but was draft- particular attachment 


ed into the German army at 19. I| ™4PY: 
was originally opposed to my| Q.—Do you know Max Schmel- 


father becoming a German citi-|ing, and do you agree with him 
zen.” that Negroes are inferior people, 


Q.—How did you feel about! as he said of Joe Louis? 
the German atrocities committed| “I met Schmeling. To me, every 


Score Board | 


By Lester Rodney 


I have no 


fae Cae About the Also Rans 


IN MY LAST column here, I discussed the changes 
on the Dodgers, Braves and Cards and wound up saying 


the National League pennant would be won by one of 
those three. Not a very bold prediction, to: be sure. The exact 


choice was pitcher-loaded Brooklyn, EXCEPT if Pete Reiser made 
an all the way comeback for the Braves. 


against your own people, the 
Dutch, like the needless levelling 
of Rotterdam? | 

“[ hated that but I. was com- 
pletely helpless. I take an oath 
that I never fired one shot at a 
person, or killed one person in my 


man is the same, black, white or 
red. You can -tell what I think of 
Schmeling from the fact that [ 
never had anything to do with 
him. I think Joe Louis a fine ex- 
ample of sportsmanship and a 
fighter.” 


Now let's briefly look over the other NL clubs. The PIRATES 
were the season's surprise in “48, moving up sharply (as predicted 
by canny Branch Rickey). But I can't see another leap, which 
would be needed to put them in the pennant threat category. Too 
much good work was culled out of old-timers like Dixie Walker, and 
too much good pitching from the arms of oldies like Riddle, Higbe, 
Banham et al. Murtaugh could have had a one-shot year. Pitching 


is not really stable, though Chesnes should emerge as a terrific 
long-term winner, and-Chambers, thrown into the Gustine deal by 
the Cubs, is my idea of a real hunch winner. 

Chances of moving ahead rest with outfielder Ted Beard, who 
could fill out a fine trip with Kiner and Westlake, the possibilities 
of either Ed Stevens untracking or Les Fleming doing it at first 
(neither too likely) and young pitchers like Bahr and Singleton. 

THE PHILS think they made a ten-strike by adding Waitkus, 
a real .300 hitting pro, at first, and getting Swish Nicholson to supply 
some home run menace. He could be right, especially on Waitkus, 
a much sought player in a league weak on initial sackers. The rest 
of the team features up and coming youth with Ashburn, Ennis 
and Blatnick in the outer reaches, Hamner, Cabellero and Jones 
in the infield, hurling whizzes like Roberts, Simmons and. Bicknell 
straining forward. Team is deflnitely coming, but pitching is not 
enough and catching is weak. Lopata, up from Toronto, may help 
here. No flag, but first division possibility, and in 1950—look out! 

HE CUBS are now Rickey’s nomination for the most improved 
. team in the loop. Of course, there's only one way for them to move— 
up. But actually they were not bad for tailenders, far better than 
their opposite numbers in the AL. The acquisition of Gustine will 
let Pafko move out and strengthen the outfield. Frankie will supply 
lots of spring gizzmo even if he tapers off later. Leonard could 
easily fool ‘em with a good year—he has lots left. The ifs are in 
Aberson, Mauro, pitcher Sloat, first draft choice and figured a south- 
paw winner (Rickey likes him. Durocher let him. go). 

GIANTS? No real help in pitching and that means no pen- 
nant. Ayers wongll, lost 12 at Minngapolis. That sort of thing. 
There are a few rays of hope, however. One is young Kennedy, 
who showed all the signs of finally developing last faJl after his 
needed sojourn in the majors. He could move up behind Jansen 
and with Jones, make a pretty fair 1-2-3. What I hear about Ford 
Smith, the Negro pitcher signed last week for the Jersey City farm, 
is that he needs one year, or less, of AA work and then make way 

The big sluggers are getting older. Cooper had a lot of ail- 
ments, Mize is starting that subtle, hardly noticeable, lessening of 
his former fearsome threat. He’s 35, an athlete in remarkable shape. 
Mueller could help in the outfield, Yvars behind the plate, Monte 
Irvin may come through during the season, but all in all Durocher 
may have to sweat to keep this creaking club on the alkaline side 
of .500. 

Left somebody out® Have we got any readers in Cincinnati? 
OK, special note on the Reds next time. Have a basketball letter 
crying for attention. 


Plug for All American 


ANOTHER INDIANAPOLIS READER comes in with a sec: 
ond, and then some, to Joseph L. Bridges’ remarks about the caliber 
of the fabulous Johnny Wilson. Listen to this: 

“Dear Brother Rodney: 

“Some time ago, one Joseph L. Bridges wrofe you concerning 
the play of Jumpin’ Johnny. Wilson of the small unknown Anderson 
College five. I expected you to do some investigating and start 
plugging this fellow for All-American honors. Bridges knows what 
he is talking about. Wilson, stellar Negro athlete, is undoubtedly 
the top player in the nation. : 

“Realizing that you can evaluate him only on the basis of what 
you have seen . .. last year the Helms Foundation selected two 
players from this part of the country on their All-American first 
team: Duane Klueh of Indiana State and Kevin O’Shea of Notr 
Dame. I have seen both of them play more than once, | Cin, tes 
positively that neither O'Shea nor Klueh can carry Johnny Wils até 
sweat wai . : saa —s 

“The tragedy is that Wilson is buried on a %m- 
Anything you can do to plug him will certainly bi . - repes8. ‘an 
of fair play and accuracy. . . . Fraternally, A Reader.” oe 

WELL, HAVING NEVER seen Wilson, at least ] ca hi 
letter. I saw O’Shea and he is my idea of a tremendou 2 ier, ee 
player with something of the magic touch of Luisett; and the es 
Jim Pollard?- If Wilson is AS GOOD as O'Shea he sure] " aahers 
mention. If he’s that much better—-whew] _’ rely rates this 


about bacteriological warfare. 

But where are the invitations 
to our allies, the anti-fascists of 
eastern Europe, the Czechs, the 
Poles, the Russians? The brave 
people whose blood spilled in the 
common fight forms a river of 
monument to those who would die 
rather than live under Hitler’s heel. 

The Nazi bankers are freed. The 
industrialists are given back their 
warplants in the Ruhr. The Prus- 
sian generals are cleared to strut 
the streets and wait for another 
day. Even Ten Hoft points to this. 
But in contrast to anti-fascist ath- 
letes, he was allowed to come here 
and say so. 

Only recently a Czech hockey 
team was turned down by our 
visa authorities. They could have 
told us, too, about the fascist field- 
day in front of alleged denazifica- 
tion boards. And the American 
people would have welcomed the 
warning from them much quicker 
than from Hein Ten Hoff. 

Not that it’s not good to hear 
these words from a former Hitler 
soldier. But it’s.just that the em- 
phasis in our policy is so wrong, 
so rotten, so foul. 

It's a closed door to our allies, 
our friends. 

It’s an open-door to those who 
must yet prove themselves our 
friends, like a questionable Ger- 
man prizefighter. But much worse 
is the welcome mat for those who 
can NEVER be our friends. The 
is so easy for a German to say,|rats whose passports are okayed | 
NOW, he was opposed to fascism |in high places. 
THEN. 


Hoff did not kill anyone. That 
would make him the only combat 
soldier in history who didn’t shoot 
to kill. 

He saw no atrocities, knew of 
none until after the war. Judge 
that one for yourself. 

I can only add this. No matter 
how Hoff is judged personally, the 
fact remains that the U. S. is 
becoming haven for every Nazi 
scum whose star shone in Hitler’s 
time. The. Giesikings were wel- 
comed here by the State Depart- 
ment—but the American people 
yell NO! and shame our govern- 
ment into sending them home. 

Two hundred Nazi scientists are 
befriended by Truman, put in fine 
homes, their evéry need taken care 
of. All they must do for this kind- |. 
ness is help Wall Stret in atom- 
bomb research at Los Alamos, help 
the warmongers improve the jet 
planes, share with the White 
House some of Hitler's secrets | 


Q.—How do you feel about the 
Jewish people? 

“Any man, if he is a good man, 
is the same t6 me. Every person 
has a right on this world.” 

* 


THAT ENDED the jnterview. 


Now allow me some personal 
comment. This paper gives Hoff 
no blank check. To judge him 
individually is to separate him 
from the basic issue of State De- 
partment policy inherently in- 
volved in his presence here. Yet 
there are individual remarks made 
by Hoff that must be vigorously 
questioned. Remarks which are 
obvious trademarks of 15 years 
acquiescent living with Nazi fas- 
cism. 


He is non-political. This is the 
stock phrase and the easiest way 
of disclaiming any personal re- 
sponsibility for the crimes of Ger- 
many. A responsihjlity every Ger- 
man bears to varying degrees. 
Including YOU, Hein Ten Hoff. 
The true German anti-fascists were 
those who filled the concentration 
camps rather than accept Hitler- 
ism. And those scholars, scientists 
and musicians who were forced to 
flee their homeland rather than 
lend their hearts and hands to 
Hitler's books, Hitler’s music, Hit- 
lers testubés, Hitlers horrors 
against humanity. Those who were 
anti-Nazi at a time when it took 
guts and conviction to prove it. It 


six years in the German army. 


Q.—Did you ever belong to any 
type of Nazi organizaticn? 7 
“No. . But I was a member ol 
sports organization called the 
ffice of Physical Exercise. It was 
not connected with the Nazis, but 
all athletes belonged to it.” 


Q.—Considering your promin- 
ence as prizefighter, wasnt there 
pressure put on you to join Nazi 
organizations? 

“Oh yes. They tried to get me 
into the SS. They even wanted 
me to become Hitler’s bodyguard 
because I made a nice appearance. | 
But I refused. 

Q.—Did you ever protest Hit- 
ler’s program? 

“Not publicly. But even when 
there was a death penalty for list- 
ning to foreign broadcasts, I 
Scemmallle 

Q.—Did you ever see, participate 
Or approve of the atrocities com- 
mitted by your panzer divisions 
on the Eastern Front? 

“I saw no atrocities. I was a 
tank driver in a small company 
dnd no atrocities were committed 
by my group. Only after the 
war, when the military occupation 
authorities showed us the movies, 
did I first learn of how bad it had| 
been.” : 

Q.—What is your reaction to 
American resentment against your 
coming here to fight? 

“I cannot understand the _ re- 
sentment against me_ personally, 
except to understand Americans 
think every German is a Nazi. I 
was never a Nazi.” 

Q.—What is your idea of the big- 
gest job ccnfronting the German 
people to regain the respect of the} 
rest of the world? : 

“It is a fact that today Nazis 
are still holding positions of power 
in Germany. The first step is to 
get them out and then. Germany| 
will have a chance.” | 

Q.—What do you think about 
the freeing of Nazi war criminals 
like Schacht, Koch, Von Papen 
and the generals? — 

“I can’t understand: how. they 
could be freed. Its beyond my 
understanding what forces were, 
behind the freeing of them.” 

Q.—Don’t you think you should 
be helping rebuild, a democratic 
Germany rather than try to became 
an American citizen? 

“I'm only interested in living as 


adze, Soviet sports- 
woman who holds the world’s 
record for discus throw for wo- 
men. In a recent contest she 


threw the discus 128 feet, | 


free human being. I don’t care 
it’s in England, Russia, France, 


Q 


— 


ee 


